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East Rochester, N. ¥ 


Waste not, want not — 1956 style! 


aft Pictured above is one way for today’s manufacturers not to be 
‘ams found wanting for a method of turning processing wastes into 


zz profitable products. These ingenious machines convert a variety 
a, tc of fibers—animal, vegetable, mineral, synthetic—into versatile, non- 
_— woven fabrics, mats, wadding or felt, efficiently and economically. 


Take cord or yarn wastes. By feeding them through a “webber” and 


ak impregnating them with a bonding agent based on CHEMIGUM 
CHEMIGUM LATEX, one soon has a strong, soft, smooth, porous, random fiber 
le LATEX fabric. And wiping cloths, filter cloths, tapes, clothing interlinings 
ra “ water dispersion of or reinforcing for plastic sheeting, laminates and molded goods are 
eibresistont rubber just some of the uses for such type fabric. 


CHEMIGUM LATEX has proved ideal for use in bonding 
agents for nonwoven fabrics from both waste and 
first-grade staple fibers. It not only imparts perma- 

nent adhesion, flexibility and softness, but is 

easily compounded and handled. Details on this 

and other uses for CHEMIGUM LATEX are yours by 
writing to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Depr. T-9415, 
Ohio. 
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CHEMIGUM « PLIOFLEX «+ PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC .« WING-CHEMICALS 
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BUSINESS ISSUES IN THE CAMPAIGN. How the parties and candidates 


line up on key matters.. 


CAN SUEZ SET A PATTERN? Westerners are negotiating on basis that may 


set precedents for dealing with nationalisms 


GIVING LATIN STUDENTS A TASTE OF TEXAS. —— ride the range in 


Cadillacs to learn about life in the U.S 


BANKERS LEAP IN TO RAISE MONEY RATES. Commercial banks raise 


interest rates in ariicipation of Federal Reserve’s new squeeze. 
FTC HAS MONEY, LACKS LAW as it plans a stronger .attack on mergers. . 
S-P EXECS IN SQUEEZE NOW. Retrenchment at Studebaker-Packard under 


new management sends half a dozen top men looking for jobs 


IN BUSINESS. News about IBM-Sperry Rand settlement out of court, the earth 
satellite, railroad’s plan to sell its depots, new merger in the coal industry 





Russia’s Bulldozing Planners Run Into Some Snags. New data reveals the strengths 
—and weaknesses—of the Soviet economy vo oa ea aes es 
In Business Abroad. News about contract for Mideast rail survey, Western 
Hemisphere economic conference oil for Argentina 


Cutting a Shrinking Melon. Earnings aren‘t growing so fast, but the stockholder 
is getting a more lavish portion 
Later Returns Run Weaker. Second-quarter profits aren’t running so high 


In Washington. News about spending by state and local governments, road- 
building, tax write-offs for steel 


Aircraft Drops Ban on Pirating. The industry still officially frowns on stealing 
engineers, but the “gentlemen’s agreement” is out 


Labor Goes Back to the Index. Unionists bet on a sustained rise in the cost of 
living : + - 

Steel Advances Auto’s SUB. Steelworkers will get more, for longer periods 
Pensions for Workers on Move. Teamsters’ plan provides areawide coverage in 
West ; 

In Labor. News about UAW’s strike against Kohler, 

unusual seminar 


In Management. News about another fight for 

patent dispute, upheaval! at O’Sullivan Rubber 

The Big Problems of Small Business. Growth capital and managonsanil talent are 
the greatest needs. Here’s what is being done about them 


Cutting Frills Puts Gas Station Chain Ahead of the Conpelans Clark Oil & 
Refining concentrates on gasoline. . ee 


in Marketing. News about cake mixes, . Seleway reais, Pabst inser 


Tighter Money Narrows the Gap. The spread between stock and bond yields 
is shrinking 
Wall St. Talks 


In Tankers, the Race Is for Size. The world needs Mideast oil—and the bigger a 
tanker is, the more efficient it is. . 


New Products 
Michigan’s Auto Crown Sits Unsteadily. The result is chronic unemployment 
In Research. News about new vaccine, outer-space air, atomic developments 


Olin Turns to Lab for Growth. Merger era ends for Olin Mathieson, but it’s setting 
expansion goals even higher, betting on research to win 
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No~“1951 1952 1953. 1954 1955 


1946 Yeor Month 
Average Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 91.6 1410 1417 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,176 377 2,154 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 165,094 146,948 121,771 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $51,653 $79,801 $50,482 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,812 11,125 11,794 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...........-eeeeeeees 4,751 6,701 7,111 7,122 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,553 1,394 1,588 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 282,969 249,020 273,756 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100) 411.1 422.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 94.0 96.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 81.6 82.5 
Pee ie ee te, OIE, WDD... gk dvi ts dcccccidnass dbicecneddiiss 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 158.5 1166.2 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $49.50 $56.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)... 2... ccc cece cee eeee 39.740¢  39.975¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.06 $2.15 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b) #33.85¢ **33.01¢ 
IIIS GID. 0 o0y ccwnnnsecdecceccechiis antennae $1.83 $1.83 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 335.1 391.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.58% 3.81% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2%4-2%% 3%-3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 55.360 55,774 55,428 54,697 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,210 84,905 84,402 86,051 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 23,940 28,657 28,727 29,029 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 31,261 26,264 +25,824 27,199 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,495 25,769 25,182 25,254 


* Preliminary, week ended August 18, 1956, +? Estimate. Fi 15/16 im. staple. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets. Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES-—Boeing Airplane Co.—31; Gran? Compton—cover, 52 (It.), 105, 140, 141; Federal Trade Commission—32; Durwood Hayes— 
52-3 (top); !.N.P.—27, 96 (bot. It.); Knox College—100; Ivan Massar—28, 29; McGraw-Hill Illustration—118, 120; George Miller-—88, 89; 
Bob Phillips—96 (bot. rt.); U.P.—23, 79; George Woodruff—96 (top). 
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ELECTRON TUBE, 1945 
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TRANSISTOR, 1956 


What’s new at Western Electric, the manufacturing and 


supply unit of the Bell System? 
FACT: Fully 2/9 of all the thousands of different items of 


equipment Western Electric manufactures today for the 
Bell telephone companies is of types developed in the 


past 10 years. 


MANUFACTURING AND wn(.) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 








See this “Show-Case’”’ of 
VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTERS... 


at your 
Industrial Supply Distributor 


Insist on Standard 
VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTERS 


from your Industrial Sy 
Distributor or write ~~ 
on special problems 








Useful “‘facts-in-figures” on prac- 
tically every machine, operation, 
system or process in industry can 
be supplied by Veeder-Root 
Counters for mechanical, elec- 


trical and manual operation. 
And now Veeder-Root Counters 
can be supplied from stock by 
certain leading Industrial Sup- 
ply Distributors. Find out 
from your own distributor 
how they can add to the effi- 
ciency and Countrol of your 
plant operation. And if you 
are selling or designing 
equipment, contact Veeder- 
Root for engineering rec- 
ommendations. 








Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 
"The Name that Counts” 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


. New York 19, N. Y. 


Stocked af Hartford 2, Conn. 


SMALL RESET COUNTER 
A a. rugged reset 
moderate duty in parts inspection, qualil 
control, conveyors, machine tools tole 
Presses, etc. : 
Dimensions: 
? Yj” wide 
Speed: Up to 1000 counts per minute. 


1%” long, 11%," high, 


RESET MAGNETIC COUNTER 
For remote indication of 1 
mach = 
tion from plant to office, ae 
Dimensions: 3'H_” id 
1%” wide. _—— 
a Up to 1000 counts per minute. 
oils: 110V.AC ere stand, , 
ord. Other 
voltages are available, Pa i 
- Panel 
ture also available. Bios 


high, 


HAND 
TALLY 


For quick Spot. 
pet no 4 checks of Production or 
Dimensions: ny,” 

64 long (4 
knob), 1% deep, 2” Ang 


Counts one for 
eoch depression 
of the thumb 
lever, and resets 
fo zero by go 
turn of the knob, 


end of reset 


Greenville, S.C. + Chicago 6, lil. * Montreal 2, Canada 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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BOX-TYPE RESET COUNTER 
For punch press installations, conveyors, 
metal-working equipment, die casting, 
Plastic-molding, rivet, spring and wire 
machining, or any installation iri 
@ heavy duty counter, ee 
30 ae 4%” tong, 25%,” high, 
Speed: 500 counts Per minute. 


_ 


- —e SPEED COUNTER 

. necking fo make 
ching '§ Operating ot vp ema M. 
Dimensions. 3%” ton A” “ae 
eter, Non-Reset, a x 8 


Inte 
nal clutch perates Counter only 


When rubber ti, ; 
—- . tip is Pressed against the 
| 
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READERS REPORT 





The Eyes of Texas 


Dear Sir: 

. Apparently BUSINESS WEEK 
is attempting to change the bound- 
ary lines of the state of Texas (BW 
—Aug.4’56,p36). I would like to 
know your latest conception of how 
the state of Texas and its counties 
look. 

J. M. SAMUEL 
LUBBOCK, TEX. 


¢ See map above. 


Dear Sir: 

. People of Houston may feel 
slighted upon learning that Pierce 
Junction Field is located in the out- 
skirts of Dallas. If this were true, 
not only would the geography of 
Texas have to be changed, but also 
the geology. .. . 

J. GERALD SCHLOSSER 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
INC, 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Dear Sir: 

. . For your information the 
Holmes Road dump happens to be 
in Houston, Tex. . . . and I hope 
too that oil is found there. 

Mrs. F. H. ETHERIDGE 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

I note ... that our rival city, 
Dallas, reportedly has discovered 
oil under their “Holmes Road gar- 
bage dump.” 

. If you should doubt that it 
is on the edge of Houston rather 
than Dallas . . . I will be glad to 
personally escort you . . . on a tour 
of our now prolific Pierce Junction 
Field. 

JoHN N. GILBERT, II 
MANAGER, LAND DEPT. 
MAJO OIL CO. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . BW’s “Chances—Good and 
Bad” on geography cannot be better 
than 50% on this article... . As a 
native of Dallas, and a long time 
resident of Houston, I and many 
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Look at the 
AMAZING 
things 


ALCOA INDUSTRIAL 
FOIL 


iS 
doing! 





SOFTLY DIFFUSED LIGHTING results when ceilings are made of foil honeycomb using 
ALcoa Aluminum. Thousands of hexagonal cells spread shadow-free, luxuriant light 
without glare. Installation is simple and inexpensive. Aluminum T-bars are used to 
suspend honeycomb panels below lighting units. Panels weigh only two ounces per 
square foot . . . will not crack from heat or discolor with age. 


y \ 


NOW YOU CAN CONTROL 
BUILD A BUILDING WITH 


- 
- 
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= 
_ 
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—_ 
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HIGHEST STRENGTH-TO-WEIGHT 
RATIO ever developed in a structural 
material was the result of “sandwiching” 
honeycomb of ALcoa Aluminum Foil 
between two thin sheets of aluminum 
for use in jet planes. Now structural 
honeycomb is available in flat sheets, 
pre-shaped forms and tapered sections, 
or backed with insulating materials 
. is used to build faster-than-sound 
aircraft or towering skyscrapers. 


You’re always ahead with Alcoa 


he. PAVATLE ETT EPL iy aT} 





EXCEPTIONAL ACOUSTICAL PROPERTIES of ALcoa Aluminum 
Foil honeycomb provide a noise-reduction coefficient of .46! This 
minimizes the need for separate acoustical installations that add to 
cost, detract from appearance. Panels are nonflammable and non- 
static (which makes them easy to clean, too). 








PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE, doors (or spandrel 
building panels) of aluminum foil honeycomb have extra- 
ordinary strength, rigidity and dimensional stability. 
Extremely light in weight, these panels are impervious 
to moisture, fire, rot, vermin and rugged weathering. 


LIGHT AND SOUND...OR EVEN 
ALCOA ALUMINUM FOIL 


Imagine making jet engine casings . . . floors and 
walls . . . acoustical ceilings or spandrel panels... 
from strips of ALCOA® Aluminum Foil only 5/1000 
of an inch thick—or iess! Put together to form a 
honeycomb core, these strips of foil perform feats 
of strength never before equaled by light metals 
alone. 

A foil honeycomb combines remarkably light 
weight, high compression and sheer strength with 
excellent rigidity—and retains these properties 


through all normal humidity and temperature con- 
ditions. Engineers and designers are having a field 
day because foil honeycombs answer so many 
problems . . . and so economically, too. 

Maybe ALcoa Aluminum Foil is the answer to 
your design problem. Ask us. You're always ahead 
with ALCOA .. . greatest name in aluminum. 

Write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
INDUSTRIAL Fort Division, 1655-U Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





2 : ALCOA 6. 
...greatest name in Aluminum | ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


RS Sonera ie 





From cake mixes to plastics... 


most powdered materials can now 
be conveyed as easily as water 
with this unique SOLIDS PUMP! 


ER» FARINA + + FEEDS, GROUND 
NE + FLOUR, CORN * FLOUR, GA 
H, ORY.* P.V.C. * GLUTEN MEAL 


“FLUIDIZERS solves materials which fluidize satisfactorily. 
. . If you have a finely-divided product 
many industry moving which must be moved, perhaps you 
and conveying problems will find the “FLurp1zER” will perform 
more economically and satisfactorily 
Chief Engineer than previously existing methods. Our 
Pusesnn: Mtnaliten Miidbitie research and testing facilities are open 
Superior Separator Company to you. We will be happy te test your 
materials and submit the findings. 
Call or write today for our illustrated 
“FLuIDIZzER” booklet. It contains the 
whole story of fluidization and the 
**FLUIDIZER’S”’ application to indus- 
trial transporting of powdered solids. 


by: WM. BURNET 


<> 


The Superior ““FLumpizer”’ is creating 
a lot of interest in many industries. 
Engineers and executives from an 
average of 8 companies per week visit 
our laboratories to learn more about 
this new solids pump. Many bring 
samples of their products for testing PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION 

purposes. In, addition, samples arrive (S$) 

every day from other companies who 

want to know, “Will it fluidize?’’ 

Usually our answer is “Yes”, our lab- eu ween tae 
oratory has now listed almost 100 HOPKINS, MINN. » PASADENA, CALIF. « CHICAGO, ILL. « NEW YORK, N.Y. 


““FLUIDIZER” is a Registered Trademark of Superior Separator Company 


T AND DENSE + * SODIUM CHLORIDE « SODIUM CARBONATE ¢ SODIUM PHOSPHATE + SODIUM SESQUI-CARBONATE « SODIUM 


‘WF PUOYYDERED © ARCH. PEA * Si K ia mee NULAIFD *¢ SUOA 144 POWDERED * SUGAR A 








Silicone Protection for Asbestos Shingles 














mee 





“Rain, Rain, 


A child’s rhyme that has come true for the build- 
ing industry. Now a house can have asbestos 
shingles that shed water...yet “breathe” out 
moist air. 

A special type of UNION CARBIDE Silicone built 
into asbestos shingles during manufacture is the 
invisible raincoat that provides this essential pro- 
tection. Not even a driving rain can penetrate 
shingles. And, since water and dirt cannot soak in, 
soiling and streaking are prevented. That’s why 
the leading manufacturers use UNION CARBIDE 
Silicones ... that’s why shingles are better today. 








go away...” 


This is just one of many ways that UNION 
CARBIDE Silicones can improve products. They 
are also used as intermediates, as release agents 
for automobile tires, plastics, and shell moldings. 
They give extraordinary heat protection to elec- 
tric motors. Unusual products of silicone rubbers 
with phenomenal heat and cold characteristics 
have resulted from a continuing development 
program. 

When you buy asbestos shingles, specify sili- 
cone treated shingles. For names of manufactur- 
ers, send coupon below. 


seer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Silicones Division, Dept. K-84 

Unron Canpiwe anp Canson Conroration 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

(CD Please send me names of manufacturers whose shingles are treated with 
Unson Cannme Silicones 

(CD Silicones for Class H Electrical 
Insulation 

(CD Silicones for Release Agents 


The combined experience of UNION CARBIDE and its va- 
rious Divisions is at your disposal in applying silicones to 
your products. Why not call ina UCC Silicone expert today! 


(CD Silicones for Water Repellents 


(CD Silicones for Rubber Gum 
Stock and Compounds 


SILICONES DIVISION 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 

30 EAST 42ND STREET [fq NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada : Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Union Carbide” is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








Name Title 





Company— 








Address 


City Zone State 








138,000 VOLTS 
—-CAUGHT IN A 
STEEL TRAP! 


g A flash of lightning...a short circuit ...thousands 
of volts of wild electric power on the loose! 
Caught in one-thirtieth of a second! 


Along the nation’s power lines, new, high-capacity 
circuit breakers now stand guard. Imaginative 
engineering was the key to their development... 
Lukens’ precisely formed steel plates the key 

to their compact design. Teamwork built ihem. 
To the equipment builder's knowledge and 
mastery of his art, Lukens added its own long 
experience and unique ability in turning out 
specialty steel products for special uses. A major 
industrial advance was the result. 


Such productive cooperation is expected from 
Lukens. For when Thomas Edison turned electric 
current into light in 1879, Lukens had already 
been producing steel plate for 54 years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


World’s Leading Producer of Specialty Carbon, Alloy, Armor & Clad 
Steel Plate + Heads + Plate Shapes « For Qualified Equipment Builders 


LUKENS 





WHEN YOU DEMAND CRITICAL PRECISION 

Only one part .. . the spool . . . moves in this ingenious 
MAC 4-way air valve. It’s an oscillation that must be 
. and is. The C/R Sirvene (synthetic 
rubber) parts seal the valve circuits under pressures up to 
150 psi and over a wide range of temperatures and cycle 
speeds. To operate correctly, those small Sirvene parts 
must be molded to unusually close dimensional tolerances. 
C/R is consistently meeting ...and beating these tolerances. 
And MAC reports that on the toughest jobs their valves 
have run for millions of cycles without trouble. 


critically precise . . 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1207 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Offices in 55 principal cities « See your telephone book 


In Canada: Manufactured and Distributed by 
Super Oil Seal Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


Export Sales: Geon International Corp. Great Neck, New York 


You can have the same dependability. Whenever your 
mechanism design demands the most exacting qualities in a 
molded pliable part . . . depend on Sirvene. As a start— 
write for your copy of the new “Sirvene” booklet, 


wi | DIVISION 


SIRVENE 


on > @ or Ucre 
RAWHIDE 


Other C/R Products 
C/R Shaft and End Face Seals « Sirvis-Conpor mechanical 
leather cups, packings; boots « C/R Non-metallic Gears 





It wares ar tt cheaus! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of 
wax. In fact, regular use of Samax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finmell Fast-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-V ac 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. 
And because Sanax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
the cost of caring for waxed floors. There’s 
a Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you 
choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 
A 100 Series factures a complete 
meee line, so you can de- 
Finnel! pend on unbiased ad- 
11,13, 15, 18” vice. In fact, Finnell 
makes everything 

for floor care! 


S-— aS 
G ~S. 6 
] “ =.) (itmmmeete | 


Wimapipeetyt "ly 
ANSI SO EM 


| 


@ A mild liquid wax-soap 
for machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping 
waxed floors 


@ Leaves a lustrous anti- 
skid protective finish 


@ Highly concentrated... 
economical to use 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3808 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Originators of 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





others suspected Dallas (little D 
that is) of a rather large output 
of garbage; however, not enough to 
require shipping to the Houston 
garbage dump. 

MiLes L, Croom 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Dear Sir: 

. the Holmes Road garbage 
dump belongs to the city of Hous- 
ton and not little “D”.... 

WILLIAM K. CRAIG 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Chance, Good and 
Bad, Hits Oil Fields is completely 
misleading in so far as the. . . Trice 
Production Co. is not drilling for 
oil in the Dallas garbage dump, but 
in the Houston one. 

. . . Now, we love our sister city 
and we are all for Texas—we think 
Houston is the finest. It certainly 
is the biggest and most bustling 
city in the South. 

L. B. ODELL 
PRESIDENT 
JAMES BUTE CO. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

We who live in Houston are very 
much annoyed to hear that Dallas 
is claiming our Holmes Road gar- 
bage dump now that oil has been 
discovered there. 

Jerry M. HowaLp 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

Chance—good and bad—hits 
newswriters, sometimes in a trice . . . 
our Dallas garbage dumps aren’t 
nearly as unsightly—or productive 
—as the picture of the Houston 
dump you show. 

JOHN FAXON 
OIL EDITOR 
THE DALLAS TIMES HERALD 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

That was not a hurricane you 
heard, it was Jesse Jones turning 
over in his grave. 

H. R. BEAN 
MAGNOLIA, ARK. 


Dear Sir: 

My experience with printing in 
the course of my promotion work 
has made me realize how easy it is 
to make an error that is hard for 
people outside of the publishing and 
printing business to understand... . 
The truth is the well was drilled in 
Houston, not Dallas... . 

It is a source of satisfaction to 
see a publishing company like Mc- 
Graw-Hill make a mistake, because 
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If it’s used in the home 


FORM AND FINISH ARE ONE in this two-tone Iona hand- 
mixer housing made of CymeL* melamine molding compound. 
This bypasses expensive finishing steps. The “allthrough” color 
cannot chip, wear off or stain. CyMEL resists bumps and scratches 
and the heat of the motor. Light in the hand, hard to harm, easy 
on the eyes — that’s CyMeL. 


Pick and choose among melamine, urea and 


methylstyrene molding compounds... polyester resins 


... resin adhesives... resins for surface coatings. 


Cyanamid chemistry makes them your model materials! 


IN CANADA: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


OFFICES IN: Boston - Charlotte + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit 


* Los Angeles » New York « Oakland - Philadelphia - St. Louis - Seattle 


make it beautiful 
make it safe 
make it durable 


with Cyanamid 
plastics and resins 


FOR THE MODERN DECORATOR 

K in wiring devices—and for safety’s 
sake —it’s BeetLte® urea molding com- 
pound in light, cheerful ivory. Beetie 
molds well, is sturdy, hard, and resists 
heat and discoloration. If it carries cur- 
rent, make it safe, make it attractive, make 
it Beere. 


COLOR COMES TO STAY in the modern kitchen, when you 
use a CymMet melamine resin baked coating. Gleaming beauty 
becomes a well-nigh inseparable part of range, refrigerator and 
washer. The hard, glossy coating stands up to spattering grease, 
heat, soaps and detergents... resists discoloration. It cures with 


lightning speed — and lasts and lasts and lasts. 


=. CWYANANII DY _ 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 


30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





*Trademark 

















Cc. B. Sampair, Exec. Vice Pres., Tape Division 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., reveals — 


WHY A 


SCOTCH Brand Tape 


SHOW GOT 


FLYING TIGER WINGS 





WELL NEED TWO DISPLAY 
BOOTHS -SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 
OPENS TWO DAYS AFTER 


ONE EXTRA GOOD ONE, 
AND SHIP IT 
FLYING TIGER 
AUR FREIGHT, 








WHATS OUR 
FIRST STOP 
MAC ? 


DELIVERING A 
3M COMPANY 
EXHIBIT 

OFF THIS 

MORNINGS 

DAY BREAKER 





a 


\ 
is 


HERES THAT 
3M EXHIBIT ITLL BE THERE 
OVERNIGHT BY 


DAY BREAKER 


Ry 


) 
iN 


OUR BOOTHS THE 
MIT OF THE SHOW/ 
FLYING TIGER 
& DAY BREAKER 
SERVICE 





Offices in principal cities. Phone 
for rate and schedule data. 





> IE 
FREE INFORMATION ON 

LOW COST GROUP TRAVEL TO EUROPE 
FLYING TIGER LINE Telephone: 
International Charter Division COlumbus 5-5467 
250 W. 57th Street, Or any Flying Tiger 
New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. Line office 
Please send me complete information on low- 
cost group air travel to Europe. 


Name 





Organization 
Street__ 
_ Oo PT State 








a. 
FLYING TIGER LINE 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIF., CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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then we don’t feel so bad about 
ours. 

Due to the rivalry between Hous- 
ton and Dallas, the Chamber of 
Commerce may not forgive you, but 
we do, we understand how easy it 
is. 

J. D. BRYAN 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
PEDEN IRON & STEEL CO. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Bankers Unite! 


Dear Sir: 

I read your article Bankers of the 
World Unite—To Lose Traditions 
|BW—Jul.28°56,p42| with interest 
and it reminded me of a consumer 
credit system operating in London, 
started by E. N. Kennedy of Rev- 
elation Ltd. England, called Cre- 
denture, which I have not found 
being used in any other part of the 
world. 

A customer was issued with a 
“credenture” or letter of credit 
equivalent to one month’s salary. 
Interest on the loan was 6% with 
no other charges added and the 
total was repayable in 12 equal 
monthly installments. The creden- 
ture would be honoured at any of 
the 800 shops or outlets, each pur- 
chase being entered on the creden- 
ture and subtracted from the total 
of the credenture. 

Payment for the goods was made 
by Credenture Ltd. direct to the 
supplying firm, who in turn allowed 
an extra discount to Credenture for 
this .service. Everybody gained; 
the customer an extra month’s buy- 
ing capacity per annum at a reason- 
able rate, the firm a guaranteed pur- 
chase and Credenture for this serv- 
ice. . 

Surely this method of credit has 
advantages over the exorbitantly 
priced bank “personal loans” and 
is worthy of consideration. 

JOHN WRENCH 
JOHN WRENCH & PARTNERS 
EXPORTERS & GENERAL MERCHANTS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Campers Agree 


Dear Sir: 

Re Reader Nelson's letter Better 
Camping {[BW—Jul.28°56,p12)|. I 
have been active in YMCA camp- 
ing programs for 48 years and re- 
cently president of the Minneapolis 
YMCA ... and I most emphatically 
endorse his position on nails in 
trees. In Minnesota and in Cali- 
fornia since 1908, any Y camp 
policy has been no nails in trees. 
The attitude of the National Camp 
Directors Assn. is the same. 

A. W. LESLIE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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If this isn’t 
world’s best investment-—what is? 


IGHLY PRODUCTIVE machine tools have long been recognized as 
H one of the best investments any metalworking company can make. 
And when a standard-designed machine tool pays for itself in less 
than a year, it’s an investment that’s hard to beat! 
Two Warner & Swasey 2 AC Automatics did just that for The 
Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, Ohio. They turned in cost savings 


from 47% to 77% machining 38 different cast and forged steel parts VV A R N E; R 


for Lorain power shovels and cranes. Annual dollar savings exceeded & 
the cost of both machines plus tooling! SWAS 4 
Lot sizes averaged about 200 pieces—ranging from 36 to 2,000— 
demonstrating the fast setup features of these Warner & Swasey Cleveland 
Automatics. Their simplicity of operation permits grouping machines PRECISION 
so each 2 AC operator can also handle second operation work on MACHINERY 
adjacent turret lathes—an additional saving not included in the SINCE 1880 
figures above. 
On many jobs in your own plant—some you may think of as strictly 
“turret lathe jobs’”— Warner & Swasey Single Spindle Automatics 
can speed production, cut floor-to-floor time, and slash machining 
costs. Our Field Representative will be glad to show you exactly how! 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER 4 SWASEY 





WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


Giant Water Cooler— powered by Wagner Motors 








Wagner Type EP.—Totally-enclosed fan- 
cooled motor. Corrosion-resistant frame. 
40 to 250 hp. 








Marley Cooling Tower cools 44,000 gallons of water per 
minute for The Kansas Power and Light Company 


This eight cell cooling tower for a power 
company steam plant supplies a con- 
stant flow of cooling water to lower 
steam pressure beyond the turbine to 
get more kilowatts per pound of steam. 

Each of the eight 240 inch fans in this 
tower is driven by a 50 hp Wagner total- 
ly-enclosed fan-cooled motor. 

Wagner type EP Motors are well 
suited to rugged, hard driving, outdoor 
applications like this. Their totally- 
enclosed, corrosion-resistant cast iron 
frame construction protects them from 
the elements. They have the winding 
strength required to stand the shock of 
starting heavy loads repeatedly and the 


..-to help America LIVE BETTER— Electrically 


Wadaner Electric @rporation 


mechanicdl and electrical stamina to 
keep operating, without attention, day 
after day. 

This exacting application is one of 
many where specialized requirements 
are met from the complete line of 
Wagner standard motors. 

Whatever your requirements may be, 
there is a Wagner Motor to fit every 
need—a complete line for all current 
specifications, with a wide variety of en- 
closure types and mountings. Your near- 
by Wagner engineer can help you select 
the right motors for your needs. Call the 
nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write 
for Bulletins MU-132 and MU-203. 


a ih 


“cores 


6460 Plymouth Ave., 5t. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MADAME NEEDS TIME to be fairer than the evening air. Carriage and escort 

must wait while the final touches are applied. Here comes cleansing tissue and with it a question: 
what is this to Bowaters or Bowaters to this? The answer is that Bowaters—in association with 
Scott Paper Company—are makers, in England, of cleansing tissues and allied products on a 
considerable scale. Already a world name in newsprint, Bowaters are steadily diversifying their 
timber conversion activities. Much of their woodpulp goes to make paper for packaging to carry 
detergents, delicate machinery, cement, candy and hundreds of other different products 

by truck, train and ship. A forest may reappear as a thousand miles of paper bags, a million 
square feet of hardboard. 

These are products which are increasingly called tor in a world of rising standards. Bowater mills 
and factories in the United States, Canada and Europe are producing them in ever-growing volume 
This 40-company organization is now engaged on an international development program 
under which new mills, factories, plant and ocean-going ships are being built to match 


the shape of tomorrow’s demand. 


The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 


THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF NORTH AMERICA LIMITED 


= ... coordinating, from Montreal, these Bowater activities ... at Calhoun, Tennessee, installation 


of third high-speed machine at world’s fastest-producing newsprint plant and a new 120,000,000 sq. ft. 

~ capacity fiberboard mill .. . at Rockhill, S.C., a projected sulphate pulp mill ...at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
one of the world’s largest (and still expanding) pulp and paper mills . . . at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 

new 100,000 ton pulp mill alongside Mersey Paper Company’s newsprint mills, Bowaters’ newest interest, 


United States of America Canada Great Britain Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 





STEEL BUYERS GUIDE 
to Ryerson Products and Services 


You can draw on your nearby Ryerson plant for 
an almost endless number of products and serv- 
ices —and the more you concentrate your pur- 
chases at one source, the more you save. Ryerson 


BARS—The most complete range of 
types, shapes and sizes as well as the 
largest tonnage. 


SHEETS & STRIP—More thon 20 dif- 


ferent types in pattern sizes, cut-to- 
order sizes, strip coils, etc, 


ALLOYS—Every type including leaded 
alloys for fastest machining, all per- 
formance-proved by tests. 


STRUCTURALS — I-beams, H-beams, 
channels, angles, tees and zees—all to 
ASTM spec. A-7. 


TUBING —Seamless and welded me- 
chanical tubing, fluid power tubing, 
structural and boiler tubes, etc. 


STAINLESS —Allegheny stainless in over 
2,221 sizes, shapes, types, finishes: 
sheets, plates, bars, pipe, etc. 


products not pictured here include: Re-bars, ex- 
panded metal, grating, plastic pipe, machinery 
and tools, etc. See your Ryersor catalog for com- 
plete list and write for descriptive literature. 


PLATES—14 types including special 
low carbon plates for forming and 
welding, leaded E-Z-Cut, etc. 


C. F. BARS—Cold finished steel for 
every use: screw steel, Ledioy, accuracy 
stock, machinery steel, shafting, etc. 


FLAME CUTTING—Almost any shape 
quickly cut from strong rolled steel— 
one or hundreds all alike. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Does industry face a capital shortage? Is tight money crippling the 
boom rather than just leveling it off? 


You might fear so from the stock market’s slump early this week. 


Dangers involved in a money pinch are perfectly obvious. They would 
be most damaging to business expansion. 

A lack of capital for these programs—trimming them or stretching 
them out—would cut new orders flowing to manufacturers. They, in turn, 
would feel less urgent need to expand their own capacity. 

Such circular effects, you can see, closely resemble inventory liquida- 
tion that feeds on itself. 

Jobs get fewer, purchasing power dwindles, consumers buy less. Plant 
after plant finds existing capacity ample, expansion unnecessary. 


Business is pulling back up to pre-strike levels less rapidly than could 
be expected, but for reasons that might fool you. 


There’s no lag on steel’s part. Output this week was back within a few 


points of capacity. That comeback is swifter than steelmen had been willing 
to predict, not knowing the shape furnaces were in. 


Partly offsetting steel’s recovery are some below-par performances else- 
where (performances that, in themselves, aren’t ominous): 


* New-model changeovers in autos are starting a bit earlier than usual. 
There’s a more-than-seasonal dip in output. This should, of course, be 
followed by a better-than-seasonal pickup. 

¢ Heavy construction contracts have averaged lower since late in July. 
But this drop is a relative thing: The totals had soared to such unbelievable 
heights that some sag was inevitable. 


Autos and construction are holding back Business Week’s Index (chart, 
page 2). This barometer has rallied from its steel-strike low, but it has 
regained only about half the lost ground. 


Effects of the steel strike will linger longer, perhaps, in the construction 
industry than anywhere else. Yet this can’t be measured. 


Scarcity of structural steel doubtless accounts for some of the recent 
decline in contract awards. But we’ll never know how much. 


And the same scarcity of structurals is holding back projects already 
started. Such delays, however, can’t be calculated. 


Construction progress in July is officially described as advancing sea- 
sonally. Yet the joint Commerce-Labor Dept. analysis notes that such 
preliminary figures may not allow for steel shortages. 

Simultaneously, there is reported a less-than-seasonal rise in construc- 
tion employment during July. 

Thus the job market indicates that construction volume for the month 
may have been overstated. The chances are this would be true particularly 
of record-smashing industrial construction. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Steel-using industries with the possible exception of construction, 
showed little in the way of strike ill effects last month. 


In fact, both employment and production figures throughout the metal- 
working trades indicate that activity was rising, if anything. 


Plants drew on inventories built up for just such an emergency. 
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Steel’s stoppage itself pulled the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted production index down to 136, off 5 points from June. But it is 
hard to spot steel troubles elsewhere: 


*Machinery (both electrical and nonelectrical) increased production 
slightly for new peacetime records in July. 

* Metal fabricating generally was a little more active than in June and 
only slightly below last year’s peak. 

* Transportation equipment (even with steel pinching the railway car 
builders) held June’s level as auto output rose slightly. 


Steel workers actually idled by last month’s strike numbered almost 
exactly 400,000 rather than the generally published figure of 650,000. This, 
at least, is indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate based on 
payroll data of employers. 

Of course, some steelworkers were out in the South before July. But 
mills representing about 1242% of capacity were not struck. 


The number of workers drawing unemployment compensation across 
the country rose by about 200,000 during the steel strike. 


However, the total has been declining steadily since mid-July. 
Nevertheless, at 144-million, it is 100,000 over a year ago. 
jake 
Slack in some consumer goods industries doubtless is responsible for 
the modest gain in unemployment compared with last year. 


Plans announced this week, to close several mills producing cloth from 
synthetic fibers, spotlighted one source of continuing difficulty. This was 
generally ascribed to sluggish demand. 


Shipments of plants producing rayon and acetate fibers, as early as 
June, had fallen almost as low as in the industry’s 1952 slump. 


Activity at the cotton mills during July, while not much lower than a 
year ago, was the poorest in the last five years. Consumption of cotton, at 
27,476 bales per working day, was in fact about 5,000 short of the 1935-44 
average for the month. 


The figure loses some significance, though, because July is the vacation 
month and traditionally the slowest of the year. 
— @—— 
Shoe producers remain optimistic, apparently believing they have 
ridden out a brief but sharp late-spring slump. 


Their production broke all records for the first five months (topping 
even their booming 1955 level by a comfortable margin). June, however, 
rudely reversed the trend. 


PAGE 20 Preliminary estimates, though, put July ahead by at least a nose. 
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This map shows the location of over 30 chemicc! plants 
now on the Ohio River including Columbia-Southern's 
plant at New Martinsville, West Virginia. 


sab 


A multi-billion dollar array of chemical plants has 
sprung up—chiefly in the last decade—along the 
banks of the Ohio River. Initiating this chemical 
boom in the upper Ohio Valley was Columbia- 
Southern’s chlorine-caustic soda plant erected in 
1943 at New Martinsville, West Virginia. 

Many factors influenced the choice of this site 
Columbia-Southern’s geological research which con- 
firmed the presence of huge salt deposits at practi- 
cable depths; plentiful supplies of West Virginia 
coal; the proximity to industrial centers; and, of 
course, the capacity of the Ohio to carry more than 
twice the tonnage handled by the Panama Canal. 

The presence of a successful plant in an area fre- 
quently does more than anything else to attract 
others. Just as Columbia-Southern’s Corpus Christi 
plant spurred the development of the great Gulf 


INN ANutel allen alics 
West Virginia y 


* aa a s es 
Pioneering America’s Chemical River 
Coast chemical industry, so the New Martinsville 
plant sparked growth along the upper stretches of 
the Ohio. Today, from Pittsburgh to Paducah, the 
Ohio truly deserves the title of America’s Chemical 
River. 


This pioneering spirit pervades in every field of 
Columbia-Southern operations, producing continued 
developments and improvements in which its cus- 
tomers are first to share. 


/\&)\ COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
| (| CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


— J SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
UMBiA- Sour 


\ 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSPURGH 22> PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


iN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 





“Thats what we need - 


a family resemblance’ 


in all our containers ’* 


ya It stands out—even in this colorful 
“family reunion” of Zep Rheemcote Poster 
Drums in all sizes. So just imagine how each 
will stand out alongside drab and dreary 
drums that so many companies use for 
shipping. 


Choosing their drums for the double duty 
of carrying and selling chemicals was Zep’s 
idea. They believe in the power of visual 
selling. It’s helped them grow big in the 
highly competitive sanitary chemical 
business, 


They talked to Rheem and learned they 
could have any design in any number of 


“He's just spotted another 


FOR 
MODERN 
7 ey wale) 


FoR 
MODERN 
SANITATION 


IEP MANUFACT 


ATLANTA AL 


MOO Lan 
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colors—on all their various sized containers. 
In short order, Zep’s chemicals were taking 
their colorful messages right along with them 
wherever they went or waited. Even empty 
Zep drums work hard as advertising re- 
minders at the point of re-order. And in 
Zep’s attractive plant showrooms, the drums 
are actually featured display items. 
How do your containers look beside their 
traveling competition? If they’re not doing 
your product justice—not getting your prod- 
uct its fair share of attention—why not call 
our nearest office? Or write to Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Rhoomcote Lithographed Poster Drum 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CALIF 


HOUSTON, CHICAGO. NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS; LINDEN, N. J.. AND SPARROWS POINT, MD. 
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Stevenson and Eisenhower both push moderation but there are still . . . 


Business Issues in the Campaign 


HIS WEEK, to the surprise of very 

few, the 1956 Presidential campaign 
took shape as one of comfortably fa- 
miliar faces and of issues that are neither 
new nor shocking. 

As the conventions end, the dominat- 
ing facts of the campaign are these: 

¢ The Republicans have a candi- 
date of unparalleled popularity, and they 
can and will make a strong campaign 
on the basis that the country is pros- 
perous and at peace. And they have a 
party more unified than it was four years 
ago. 
' © The Democrats feel stronger, are 
more vigorous, and will wage a tougher 
campaign than appeared likely even a 
few weeks ago. They give themselves 
a fighting chance at an upset in Novem- 
ber, expect at least to make it a closer 
fight than in 1952. 

Biggest factor in this new confidence 
is the change in Stevenson. In 1952 he 
was a reluctant candidate unhappily de- 
fending all the flaws that had accumu- 
lated in 20 vears of New Deal-Fair Deal 
rule. This vear he is an eager candidate, 
out of Harry Truman’s shadow and on 
the attack rather than the defensive. 

A second difference is that Stevenson 
is surrounding himself, this time, with 
professional politicians. Foremost 
among these is James A. Finnegan, who 
10w takes charge of the national cam- 
paign. He is credited with sweeping 


the long-entrenched Republicans out of 
Philadelphia in 1951—showing a talent 
for pulling together socialite reformers 
and ward politicians that was seriousl; 
lacking in Stevenson’s 1952 campaign. 
¢ Issues—None of this points toward a 
campaign of sharply drawn and bitterly 
contested issues. On most subjects, it 
is shades of meaning and methods of 
approach that separate the parties. 

Nevertheless, there are real differ- 
ences. On a long list of questions sig- 
nificant to business even the shades of 
meaning are important. And on a few, 
such as farm and credit policy, there 
is a sharp clash. 

Here, as the campaign starts, is the 
way the parties line up on economic 
problems. 


l. Taxes & The Budget 


here’s a clash of viewpoints on the 
intertwined issues of budget policy, re- 
duction of national debt, and tax cuts. 
Che Republicans call for continued 
balancing of the budget—to assure the 
country’s financial strength and to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the dollar 
and gradual reduction of the national 
debt. Then, in-so-far as it’s consistent 
with a balanced budget, the Republi- 
cans favor tax reductions, particulars 
for “low and middle income” families 
and for small business. 


The Democrats put no stress on bal 
incing the budget or national debt re 
duction as objectives in themselves, but 
simply assert that “a fully expanding 
economy” can yield enough tax revenuc 
to meet the obligations of government 
balance the budget, and lighten the: tax 
burden. The Democrats, however, as 
sert that the “immediate” need is t 
correct “mequities in the tax structure’ 
by cutting taxes of small business anc 
small individual taxpayers. Explicitly, 
the Democratic platform endorses an 
increase in the personal tax exemption 
of $600 to “a minimum of at least 
$800.” Such tax cuts on individual in- 
come taxpayers or small business are 
not made to depend, in the Democratic 
platform, upon a balanced budget or a 
reduced national debt. 
¢ Unlikely Shift—Unless there is a 
change of view among Democratic tax 
leaders in Congress, the promise of an 
increase in personal exemptions from 
$600 to $800 is unlikely to get far even 
if Democrats should win both White 
House and Congress. Rep. Wilbur 
Mills (D-Ark.) and other Democratic 
powers in the tax-writing House Ways 
& Means Committee, have been lean- 
ing toward a reduction of the lowest 
bracket rates, rather than an increase 
in exemptions. 

Republican officials also favor the 
lower-rate approach. So, no matter who 
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Lining Up the Issues-as They 


PLATFORM 
v 


ISSUES P | 


Civil Rights 


Taxes 


Agriculture | Labor 





DEMOCRATIC 


Acknowledges Supreme 
Court desegregation de- 
cisions as the law of the 
land, but does not en- 
dorse them. Rejects 
threat of force to obtain 
compliance. 


| Promises “adjustment” | 
| by (1) graduated corpo- | 
| vate tax, to aid small 
| business, and (2) per- | 
}sonal exemption in- 
| creases from $600 to 
| “at least” $800, to aid 
_ low-income individuals. 


| products. 


| Calls for immediate re- | 
turn to rigid 90%-of- | 


parity price supports on | 
| | repeal of Taft-Hartley 


basic crops; talks of us- 
ing loans, direct pur- 
chase, direct payment, 


etc., alone or in combi- | 


nation, to give produc- 
ers 
ultimately. Also backs 


some price support for | 


feed grains and non- 
basic storables, as well 


as perishables such as | 
dairy © 


meat, poultry, 


100% of parity | 


Calls for raising mini- | 
mum wage from $1 to 
$1.25 per hour and for 


Law. 





REPUBLICAN 


Accepts Supreme Court 


with 


ep | Promises to (1) further 
decisions and states | 


belief that schools | 
should be desegregated | 


“all deliberate | 


speed.” Decries use of | 


force or violence by 
“any group or agency. 


reduce taxes particu- | 
larly for low- and mid- | 
| achieve higher income. 


dle-income families, 
and (2) reduce taxes 
for small businesses to 
enable them to mod- 


| ernize and expand “in- 
| sofar as is consistent | 


| with balanced budget.” 


| Says GOP's 


flexible 
price supports are best 
way for farmer to 


Pledges to encourage 
farmers’ efforts to 
solve their own produc- 
tion and price prob- 
lems and step up gov- 
ernment’s efforts to 
sell more surplus com- 


| modities here and 
| abroad. 





Cites labor's “substan- | 
tial” wage gains and | 
record high employ- | 
ment during past 312 | 
years. Promises revi- 
sion and improvement 
of Taft-Hartley Law 
along lines President 
recommended to Con- 
gress in 1954, 1955, 
and 1956, and to ex- 
tend minimum wage 
laws. 





wins in November, this seems the most 
likely method of handing out a tax cut 
for the lowest brackets. 

On balance, the Democrats are more 
positive in promising a low-bracket tax 
cut, and they place it higher on their 
list of objectives. But Republicans have 
the greatest reduction of 1954—the 

greater in history—to brag about, plus 
che platform endorsement of a further 
cut if the budget situation is favorable. 


ll. Defense a Hot One 


lhe defense program will be one of 
the really hot issues in this year’s cam- 
paign 

Democrats at their convention, hit 
hard at the Administration’s cutback 
of ground forces and insisted it should 
have stepped up heavy bomber pro- 
duction rapidly in the light of the 


latest disclosures of Russian military 
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advances. 


The defense plank in the 
Democratic platform starts off with the 
statement, “We reject the false Re- 
publican notion that this country can 
afford only a second-best defense.” 
¢ Swipes—This is a swipe at Adminis- 
tration policy that holds that: 

¢ The U. S. doesn’t have to match 
the Russians plane for plane, that U. S. 
airpower is already a retaliatory force 
strong enough to deter aggression. 

¢ A more costly defense program 
would cramp the civilian economy’s 
growth. 

The Republican platform’s defense 
plank notes that U. S. military strength 
“has been a key factor in the preserva- 
tion of world peace during the past 
four years.” Then it, in turn, lets fly 
at Pres. Truman’s defense cutbacks in 
1949: “The lesson of [the Korean War] 
and our lack of preparedness which 
brought it about will not be forgotten. 


Such mistakes must not be repeated.” 
In tackling defense as a political is- 
sue, the Democrats are bucking Pres. 
Eisenhower's personal eminence as a 
military leader. Republican convention 
orators played up the President’s own 
military prominence and reputation to 
dismiss the Democrats’ criticism as 
petty politics. 
e Aid from Generals—But the Demo- 
crats will make campaign ammunition 
of Sen. Stuart Symington’s (D-Mo.) 
airpower investigation in Congress. 
This brought forth charges by some mil- 
itary leaders that both arms output and 
research and development have been 
held back for fiscal reasons, and that the 
Russians are ahead quantitatively in 
planes and other new weapons and are 
pulling up to us in quality, too. One 
of the top men in Stevenson’s camp is 
former Air Force Secy. Thomas Fin- 
letter who, with Sen. Symington, has 
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Look in the Party Platforms 


Anti- 
Monopoly 


Credit Policy 


Public 
Works 


Foreign 
Policy 


Foreign 
Trade 





Accuses GOP of “allow- 
ing giant corporations 
| to dominate our econ- 
omy;” promises tough 
| enforcement of anti- 
| trust laws, specifically 
| singles out need to 
“close loopholes in the 
| laws prohibiting price 
discrimination.” 


Promises “vigilant re- 
view” of debt manage- 
ment as a means to 
reduce interest rates. 
Pledges “all practical 
means to make long- 
and short-term credit 
available to small and 
independent _ business- 
men at reasonable 
rates.” 





Pledges return to New 
Deal-Fair Deal pattern 
in federal development 
of land, water, energy, 
and mineral resources. 
Promises to resume mul- 
tiple-purpose river basin 


nuclear power program 
through 
built reactors. 








development of the TVA | 
sort, and to speed up / 


government- 


Attacks GOP Admini- 
stration for “blustering 
without dynamic action” 
abroad, and charges 
that U. S. influence and 
prestige in world affairs 
have fallen to a new 
low in last 32 years. 
Pledges defensive weap- 
ons for Israel. 





Supports continuation 
of Hull reciprocal trade 
program. Says that 
Eisenhower adminis- 
tered foreign trade pro- 
grams to the detriment 
of domestic industry, 
labor, and agriculture. 





Promises continued 
vigorous enforcement 


| of antitrust laws. Also | 


| promises legislation to 


deter mergers with | 


| “significant or poten- 
tial monopolistic con- 


| notations,” and proce- | 
| dural changes that will | 
| make it easier to en- | 


| force antitrust laws. 


Endorses the present | 


_ policy of giving the 
Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem freedom to “com- 
bat inflation and de- 
flation by wise fiscal 
policy.” Favors loans 
at “reasonable” rates 
for small businesses 
“which are unable to 
| obtain credit in com- 
mercial channels.” 


Calls Eisenhower's 


velopment the only way 


huge, accelerated de- 


atomic energy for 
peacetime uses and 
praises Administration 


|* we | Pledges to seek reuni- 
| “partnership” concept | 
for water resource de- © 


fication of Germany 
and liberation of satel- 


way | lite states, “once free,” 
to meet the nation’s | now behind the Iron 


| Curtain. Pledges policy 
mand for power. | 


Pledges to aid private 
industry develop} 


of impartial friendship 
for peoples of Israel 
and Arab states, to 


| promote peaceful set- 


tlement of their dis- 
pute. 


| Promises to bring down 
' barriers that “impede 


international tradeand 


| flow of capital” on a 


gradual, and selective 
basis. Points out that 


‘GOP authorship of 


“peril point” and “es- 
cape clause” provisions 
safeguard “U.S. agri- 
culture, labor and busi- 
ness” against unfair 


for ending atomic en- | 
ergy monopoly. Also | 
calls for continuing | 
| study of how to return | 
| more public land to | 
private control. 





foreign competition. 








been a loud critic of the Administra- 
tion’s defense policy. 

¢ Increase Coming—From all the talk, 
you can assume a Stevenson triumph 
would mean a big boost in military 
spending. Actually, defense spending— 
as it is planned now by the Republicans 
—is likely to rise almost $1-billion a year 
for the next couple of vears with the 
new stress on missiles, nuclear weapons, 
and other costly push-button arms. 


ill. Clash on Credit 


One of the sharpest clashes is over 
credit policy. The Republican platform 
strongly endorses the “sound money” 
policies that the Federal Reserve System 
is pursuing. It supports the Fed’s inde- 
pendent control over money manage- 
ment, points out that the Fed’s flexible 
policies have prevented inflation. The 
GOP is clearly in favor of having inter- 
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est rates reflect money conditions. It 
castigates previous Democratic Admin- 
istrations for having “robbed the wage 
earner and millions of thrifty citizens 
who had savings, pensions, and insur- 
ance. 

The Democrats hit hard at the Ad- 
ministration’s “hard money” policies. 
They deliberately make no mention of 
the Federal Reserve, blame the Ad- 
ministration for higher interest rates 
for home-owners, farmers, and small 
business. They also claim that interest 
charges on consumer loans have been 
deliberately pushed up and they hit out 
at the “inordinate” profits made by big 
banks and other money lenders: ~ 

So the Democratic plank adds up to 
a demand for a return to the “cheap 
money” policy that was in vogue before 
1951, when the Fed supported the 
government bond market. It’s doubt- 
ful that the Democrats would actually 


go this far, but with interest rates rising 
(page 30), they probably will make a 
big issue out of tight money. 


IV. All For Small Business 


For years, both parties have been 
trying to make political capital out of 
the everyday problems of small business- 
men. The Democrats, in their effort to 
tag a “big business” label on the Re- 
publicans, will be hitting the issue 
harder than ever this fall. To counter 
Republican claims of over-all prosperity, 
they will point to small business fail- 
ures, the rise in mergers, and other 
problems. 

The small business planks of the two 
party platforms are not far apart in 
broad promises to foster growth and 
progress. But the Democratic plank is 
more specific and goes farther than the 
Republican. These are some of the 
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differences in the ways and means the 
two parties have in mind: 

Taxation—Both pledge reductions. 
I'he Republicans offer “sound” cuts, 

which will encourage small independ- 
ent businesses to modernize and pro- 
gress." The plank also “strongly en- 
the recommendations of the 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business 
(pages 96 and 152)—the biggest of which 
was a drop from 30% to 20% in the 
corporate tax rate on a company’s first 
$25,000 of earnings. 

The Democrats propose a graduated 
corporate tax, patterned after personal 
income tax schedules, which would take 
a larger percentage from larger earnings. 

Loans—Republicans promise loans at 
reasonable rates to sound businesses 
that can’t get local credit. The Demo- 
crats offer both long- and short-term 
credit to little busmessmen without 
qualification. 

Government Procurement— The GOP 
points with satisfaction to its figure 
showing that one-third of government 
contracts go to small businesses. And 
the Republicans promise research to see 
how this figure can be improved. 

Democrats criticize present govern- 
ment procurement practices and prom- 
ise they would make “far larger” pur- 
chases from small business. They say 
they would promise to make bids com- 
petitive, rather than sign contracts ne- 
gotiated on a selective basis—a promise 
easier to give than to keep. 

Antitrust—Both parties promise vigo- 
rous enforcement of antitrust laws. The 
Democrats say they'll press for legisla- 
tion to curb mergers and for new laws 
against price discrimination. The Re- 
publicans ask for a law permitting 
closer government examination of pro- 
posed mergers (page 32) and more re- 
search on small business problems. 

The GOP says it will continue the 
Small Business Administration; the 
Democrats pledge to strengthen it so 
it can handle all problems, rather than 
keeping it a lending agency 


dorses”” 


V. Foreign Trade 


There are signs that Stevenson will 
find himself at odds with some power- 
ful elements in his party on the issue 
of free world trade. 

During the convention, the original 
version of the Democratic platform 
had a distinct high-tariff tinge. This 
reflected, primarily, a change in 
Southern thinking now that that re- 
gion’s economy is swinging to industry 
(page 152). The original language, 
which would have been anathema to 
Stevenson, was revised before the plat- 
form went to the convention for adop- 
tion. 

* Close on Paper—As it turned out in 
the end, the parties—on paper—look 
fairly close together. Both promise to 
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reduce trade batriers by reciprocity 
agreements, and simultaneously prom- 
ise protection to industry, labor, and 
agriculture against unfair imports. 

Nor are the candidates very far apart. 
In 1954 Eisenhower won bi-partisan 
Congressional support, using his per- 
sonal influence to convince recalcitrant 
Republicans, for a three-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. More than that, he has several 
times personally resisted pressures from 
high-tariff blocs for steeper rates on 
specific commodities. For example, he 
has told the oil industry to try volun- 
tary methods of reducing imports be- 
fore demanding executive intervention. 
¢ Trouble for Democrats—The oil 
question will crop up again—and politi- 
cally it could trouble Democrats more 
than Republicans. ore oil 
producers now are demanding that the 
Administration curb foreign imports— 
mostly from the tense Middle East—on 
the grounds that they are excessive and 
are damaging an essential domestic 
defense industry. Stevenson probably 
will be forced to take a stand. But to 
stand against the independents would 
be unpopular among Democratic politi- 
cians in the Southwest, whose help he 
needs. Either way, feelings will be 
hurt. 


VI. Stands On Labor 


The Democratic platform tosses up 
two fat promises to labor: repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a minimum wage 
increase to $1.25 an hour. 

The Republicans this week in San 
Francisco made no effort to match these 
promises. Labor Secy. James P. Mit- 
chell went on record in favor of extend- 
ing the present $1.00 minimum to 
“millions not now covered.” The 
platform took cognizance of what re- 
mains of labor resentment about Taft- 
Hartley by pledging revision and im- 
provement. 
¢ Taft-Hartley—A sharp line can be 
drawn between the candidates on Taft- 
Hartley. Eisenhower is on record with 
three requests, which Congress ignored, 
that it modify Taft-Hartley by amend- 
ment. His principal requests were to 
require employers, as well as employees, 
to file non-Communist affidavits and to 
protect the rights of economic strikers 
in representation elections. 

Stevenson started his 1952 campaign 
saying he thought Taft-Hartley was not 
entirely bad but needed amendment. 
Labor's outcries caused him to take 
another look, and he reversed himself 
to call for an entirely new labor rela- 
tions law. That appears to be his stand 
for 1956. 
¢ General Prosperity—In the campaign. 
“union label’ issues are likely to be 
smothered in discussions of general 
prosperity. Republican orators have es 


tablished the line: Nearly 67-million are 
at work, wages are higher, buying 
power is greater, social security cover- 
age has been extended to 10-million 
more workers, and benefits have been 
increased for 6.5-million. 

’ The executive council of the AFL- 
CIO meets next week at Forest Park, 
Pa., and will debate whether to endorse 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. Three 
facts stand out: 

¢ With or without formal AFL- 
CIO endorsement, the Democratic 
side will get most organized labor 
leaders’ aid. The platform differences 
don’t matter. Few unions dissent from 
the prevailing mind-set that Republicans 
are the party of employers. 

¢ Democrats count on Kefauver to 
exert a strong pull on the rank-and-file 
of labor, offsetting Stevenson’s weak- 
ness in this area. 

e Barring drastic change in the 
Congressional balance, Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans can and will 
block either repeal of Taft-Hartley or 
an early minimum wage rise—no mat- 
ter who occupies the White House. 


Vil. Farmers & Parity 


The farm issue seemed, for a time, 
to be the Democrats’ best hope—but 
now it’s losing its momentum. 

The Administration’s soil bank pro- 
gram is catching on with farmers, and 
the price of farm products is well above 
a year ago. So Republicans can fall 
back on prospects of rising prices in the 
market place as their chief appeal to 
farmers. The GOP’s goal—as four years 
ago—is 100% of parity; but it doesn’t 
want to seek the goal by way of price 
supports. 

Democrats promise a return to rigid 
90% price supports on basic crops. Be- 
yond this, their platform refers—vaguely 
—to loans, purchases, and direct pay- 
ments to give producers 100% of par- 
ity. 

* Stevenson’s Switch—-While the Re- 
publican view is consistent with the 
policies of Pres. Eisenhower and Agri- 
culture Secy. Ezra Benson over the past 
three and a half years, the Democratic 
view is a break with the ideas Stevenson 
has heid in the past. This may reveal a 
change of mind on his part. Previousiy, 
Stevenson was reluctant to approve 
90% rigid price supports; now he hails 
the Democratic plank as an “agricultural 
bill of rights.” Furthermore, he did 
nothing to oppose the nomination of 
Estes Kefauver as his running mate— 
and Kefauver is a long-time backer of 
rigid supports. 

¢ Promises vs. Prices—There’s a direct 
clash of views in the two platforms, and 
in the stand of the candidates. The 
Democrats’ problem is to make their 
more liberal promises stand up as vote- 
getters in face of improved farm prices. 
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NEGOTIATING in London over the canal, Western diplomats raise this hope: 


Can Suez Set a Pattern? 


By midweek, the London conference 
on Suez achieved one thing—a firm but 
flexible Western proposal to offer to 
Egyptian Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Largely due to the conciliatory tactics of 
U.S. Secy. of State John Foster Dulles, 
it had the backing of 18 of the 22 na- 
tions represented in London. 

Everything else seemed pretty much 
up in the air on Wednesday as the 
conference suddenly recessed to allow 
for another day’s discussion. The Indian 
and Soviet spokesmen were protesting 
violently at a Western move to get the 
conference to select a committee to pre- 
sent the majority position to Nasser. 
They both claimed this would destroy 
any Chance of a negotiated settlement 
of the explosive Suez issue. In the heat 
of Wednesday's debate, harsh words 
were spoken—and, in the background, 
Cairo and London continued to trade 
threats. 

Above all, there was no answer to 
this key question: Does Nasser really 
want to negotiate, or wil! he settle for 
nothing less than complete control over 
the Canal, and the gradual expulsion of 
Western influence from the Middle 
East? In most Western capitals, there 
was scarcely a glimmer of hope that 
Nasser was ready to settle on any terms 
the West could accept. 
¢ Compromise—Yet to Washington, 
the inside reports from London seemed 
to indicate that the 22-nation confer- 
ence was paving the way for a compro- 
mise on Suez. There was even a strong 
hope at midweek that this settlement, 
in turn, would provide the basis for rec- 
onciling the growing conflict between 
Western economic interests and the ris- 
ing tide of economic nationalism in the 
Middle East, Africa, and Asia. 

As Washington sees it, the confer- 
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ence has clearly built a diplomatic 
bridge for a negotiated settlement—if 
Nasser wants to settle. It has produced 
a majority proposal that accepts Nas- 
ser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co., but calls for a new international 
authority, on which Egypt would be 
represented, to operate the Suez water- 
way. It leaves all the details of the com- 
position and powers of the new cperat- 
ing agency open to negotiation. Respect 
for Egypt’s sovereign nights is repeatedly 
reafirmed. Even the word “interna- 
tional” is deleted from the title of the 
proposed Suez board in deference to 
Egyptian pride. 

India’s proposal for a merely consulta- 
tive international board is more in line 
with what Nasser wants. But the West's 
proposal isn’t its final position—it’s 
merely the opening bid in the tough 
bargaining that lies ahead if a settlement 
is to be reached. 
¢ Logic—Or No—Westerners believe 
the Western idea should, logically, ap- 
peal to Nasser. He would score a 
major prestige victory over the West, 
and would unify the Arab world as 
never before for future tough bargaining 
over the terms of Western oil conces- 
sions. He has much to gain from con- 
tinued efficient operation of the canal, 
and he could hope eventually for des- 
perately needed Western aid in develop- 
ing Egypt’s economy. 

But Nasser has proved repeatedly 
that his ambitions to dominate the 
Middle East and Africa are emotionally 
unbridled. He may think he now can 
force the West to climb down com- 
pletely by holding out. 
¢ Precedent—The West’s minimum 
terms came into focus during the con- 
ference, and the Western governments 
closed ranks behind them. Basically, 


the West will accept any arrangement 
for Suez that explicitly recognizes the 
rights of the users of the canal to have 
an effective say in its management. If 
this can be done, Western diplomats 
won't quibble over the exact form of 
the new setup nor over the words used 
to describe it. 

This is the principle that Secy. Dulles 
hopes can be established as a general 
precedent for the handling of conflicts 
over basic economic resources between 
the advanced countries of the West 
and the increasingly nationalistic new 
nations of Africa and Asia. 

The real seriousness of the Suez 
seizure, as Dulles sees it, is that it 
represents a storm warning of economic 
nationalism. And this, he feels, could 
engulf Western capital investments 
and sources of vital raw materials 
from Indonesia to the Gold Coast, 
and wreck chances for effective econo- 
mic cooperation between economically 
advanced nations and backward nations. 
Lebanese threats this week to nation- 
alize oil pipelines were just another 
example of what Dulles fears. 
¢ Force Is Out—The Suez crisis also 
has demonstrated, Dulles believes, the 
impossibility of using force to control 
economic nationalism. Therefore, he 
is seeking to set up a basic code of 
fair play in the sharing of internation- 
ally important economic resources be- 
tween those who need them and those 
who have them—so as to gain wide 
acceptance in both camps. 

This, admittedly, is a big order, 

but the London conference held out 
some hope that such a code may be 
possible in time. There was an en- 
couraging measure of agreement among 
states with differing political and 
economic interests. They listened, at 
least, to the basic proposition that 
international waterways—and, by exten- 
sion, major international resources— 
should be subject to some sort of 
regulation in the interests of users as 
well as owners. Four of Egypt's 
neighbors, including two Mextem 
nations, went along with the Western 
statement of principals. Even India 
and Russia admitted the need to give 
users of the canal at least an advisory 
role in its operation. 
e Russia and India—Of course, for 
results, a lot depends now on whether 
the Russians will follow through in 
their role as an intermediary between 
the West and Egypt. Probably as much 
hinges on the advice India now gives 
Cairo. Some Western officials believe 
both Moscow and New Delhi will 
advise Nasser to negotiate on something 
close to the West’s terms. That could 
mean that the Russians have decided 
to play things carefully and not try to 
incite Middle East nationalism to a 
violent showdown with basic Western 
economic interests. 
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Giving Latin Students a Taste of 





RIDING THE RANGE 


Yankee boy meets Peruvian gir] over corn on cob— 
GUESTS host had U. S. collegians along, too. 


Rancher and oilman R. E. (Bob) Smith serves—there 
HOST was 400 Ib. of beef, 300 ears of corn. 


Smith shows off his prize shorthorn bull— 
HERDS Calarossie Cock Robin—born in Scotland. 
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Texas 


Fo 40 Larmy American graduate 
students newly arrived in this coun- 
try for a winter's course of study, the 
U.S. has no more surprises. Once a 
newcomer has Texas under his belt, the 
rest of the U.S. should be easy. And 
the 40 boys and girls from 14 Central 
and South American lands got the full 
‘Texas treatment last week at a ““Texas 
Orientation Weekerd” party (pictures) 
at one of Houston oilman R. E. Smith’s 
eight ranches near Richmond. 

If the students learned little of 
pediatrics, neuropsychology, or finance 
—which some of them have come te 
study—they did get a wide-eyed glimpse 
of “how we do things here in Texas,” 
and an introduction, in their host, to 
the breed of businessman that has made 
the state famous. 

Besides careening across the plains 
in a fleet of air-conditioned Cadillacs 
led by Smith at the wheel of his El 
Dorado, their weekend curriculum in- 
cluded a display of intricate horseman- 
ship by the Harris County sheriff's 
mounted posse—a close-up view of 
Smith’s herds of Brahrnans, shorthorns, 
Herefords, and Santa Gertrudis—songs 
both Latin and cowboy—a giant Texas 
barbecue—and the taste of Texas corn 
when dunked in melted butter. 
¢ Climax—The Latins weren’t dropped 
into the midst of this lavish Texas hos. 
pitality without warning They had 
been gradually leading up to it during 

six-week orientation program at the 
University of Texas, in Austin, and a 
long weekend in Houston. 

Ihe orientation course and its cli- 
mactic weekend were part of the pro- 
gram arranged by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education to acquaint the 
students with U.S. life and customs 
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SONGS It’s a Texas English professor, Dr. Hugh Browne McNeil, putting the cowboy 


twang into American folk songs for Latin students’ benefit. 
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in preparation for their winter's work. 
Such courses and weekends are also 
irranged by the institute at other points 
in the country for many of the thou- 
sands of foreign students who come 
here each year under its auspices. 

Most of the Latin American students 
do their graduate work under grants in 
id or scholarships. The institute acts 
is a sort of clearinghouse for student 
ipplications, steering them to colleges 
where aid is available for the work they 
want, and preparing them for their stu- 
dent life. 

Now Smith’s 40 Latin guests, with 
the ‘Texas booster gospel still resound- 
ing in their ears, are scattering through- 
out the country to their chosen schools 
to find out whether the rest of the 
U.S. can live up to Texas. Some of 
them—notably the students of agricul- 
tural economics and petroleum engi- 
neering—may also have carried away 
from the Smith ranch some valuable 
lints for their studies. 
¢ Party-Giver—The 62-year-old Smith, 
besides running his eight ranches, is 
widely known as one of the really big 
oilmen. His monthly oil production 
to about 210,000 bbl.—and in 
iddition, he produces some 562-million 
cu. ft. of natural gas per month. 

hat in itself-even in Texas—doesn’t 
explain his eagerness to play host to 
+0 foreign students, even if he is an 
nveterate party-giver and _barbecue- 
Ihe student party was only 
one of four last week at the big Smith 
ranch, where 1,400 Ib. of Smith- 
raised beef were stowed away during 
the week. And the story goes that there 
ire sometimes sO many strangers party- 
ing at the ranch that Smith ee to ask 
whether they'd mind if he joins the 
marty 

But 


nessinan 


comes 


thrower 


how 


besides Smith the canny _ busi- 
and Smith the exuberant 
partv-giver, there’s something else—the 
public activity that has brought him 
mong other things the Mexican Order 
of the Aztec Eagle and the brother- 
hood award of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews—and has made 
him a national trustee of the Institute 
f International Education 

Put all this together—add to it the 
hance for a cattleman inordinately 
oud of his herds of fine registered 
ittle to show them off to all and 
undry—and the result is a pretty pedi- 
itrics student from Brazil taking in the 
fine points of a prize Brahman or learn- 
ing how a corn-shucking machine 
works 

And after the ranch has quieted down 
for the night and the moon is out, it 
means some romantic Latin songs by 
the LULAC’s (the League of United 
Latin American Citizens), with a reply 
in cowboy kind by a Texas professor 
of English who doubles as a Greenwich 
Village entertainer in New York. 
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Bankers Leap in to 


@ Commercial banks, pinched tight already, raise 
interest rates in anticipation of Federal Reserve’s new squeeze. 


@ Fed aims to make credit—most expensive now 


since 1930s—much harder to get. 


@ But it’s moving cautiously, and Administration will 


bear down on Fed at first sign of economic trouble. 


@ Simultaneously, the whole interest rate structure 


is leaping upward. 


At midweek the nation’s money man- 
agers had not yet publicly signaled their 
intention to return to an aggressively 
restrictive credit policy. But the money 
market itself felt sure the change was 
coming. This week, the cost of all types 
of credit throughout the country took 
off like an Olympic high jumper; and 
this was clearly in anticipation of a new 
rise in the Federal Reserve discount 
rate—the rate charged member com- 
mercial banks for borrowing at the 
Fed. 

[he nation’s big commercial banks, 
led by First National of Boston, initi- 
ated the new rise in the interest rate 
structure. They increased the rate 
charged on loans to their biggest and 
best prime customers from 33% to 4% 

the highest prime rate since the 
1930s. They also raised the rates on 
brokers’ loans from 4% to 44%. 

This means that all bank borrowers 
will have to pay more for credit: All 
other risks are scaled upward from the 
rate charged prime risks. In fact, any 
business, big or small, that is less than 
24 years old, will be paying higher in- 
terest than ever before on short-term 
loans. 
¢ Pinched Already—Normally, the com- 
mercial banks like to wait for a positive 
indication of Federal Reserve credit 
policy before they raise their rates. In 
the past year, they've revised the prime 
rate four times, usually following hikes 
in the discount rate. This time, how- 
ever, they are already so squeezed by 
the Fed that they feel justified in 
taking the initiative. As one New York 
banker put it, “We're squeezed right 
now, and the fall borrowing season is 
still ahead of us.” 

As a matter of fact, the big New 
York banks did not want to raise 
their rates. They have been hit the 
hardest by the Fed’s tight money 
policy and have experienced a steady 
loss of deposits (BW—Mar.3’56p32.) 
The increase in the 91-day Treasury 
bill rate has led many of their big 
depositors—both foreign and domestic— 


to withdraw their bank deposits to put 
them in bills. With commercial bank 
time deposits limited to 24%, the banks 
are having a rough time getting their 
customers to keep more than a bare 
minimum on deposit. 

In addition, the big banks don’t 
like to have the onus of spearheading 
the rise in rates. They feel that the 
job of determining the rate structure 
is basically the Fed’s. But once the 
move was made by the Boston bank 
the New York banks had no choice 
but to go along. 

That's because holding out would 
have meant a further squeeze as other 
money market rates reacted to the move 
in Boston. ‘The banks have to get 
more for the loans they make in order 
to protect them against losses of de- 
posits going into short-term bills and 
commercial paper. In fact, this week 
one major finance company, Associates 
Investment, announced that it will pay 
3% interest for five day paper. 

The big banks have no way of stop- 
ping the drainage of their deposits, 
and they think the raise in rates will 
only accelerate the trend. They would 
have preferred to have the Fed move 
in first, but once Boston moved, their 
own increase was automatic. 

There was no doubt, of course, that 
the money managers would act. The 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington 
has already decided to carry out an 
anti-inflationary credit policy by ap- 
proving a uniform discount rate of 3% 
for its 12 regional banks (BW—Aug.18 
’56,p23.) At present, two of the Fed 
banks, Minneapolis and San Francisco, 
have a 3% rate; the 10 others charge 
23%. 

But the board in Washington can- 
not act independently. It is up to the 
directors of the regional Feds to ask 
the board for permission to raise their 
discount rates. Most of the banks 
whose rates are now at 23% hold their 
directors’ meetings in the latter part of 
the week, and until they make a re- 
quest, no direct Fed action is possible. 
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Raise Money Rates 


These requests are in the offing, so 
that it was only a matter of circum- 
stance that prevented the Fed from 
acting before the banks. 

¢ No Hesitation—The fact that the 
Fed discount rate hike lagged rather 
than led the market did not mean that 
the money managers were at all hesi- 
tant about slamming down on the 
credit brakes once again. On the con- 
trary, the Fed already is definitely lim- 
iting the amount of credit available to 
the banking system. 

rhe clearest evidence of this is the 
sharp rise in net borrowed reserves— 
the difference between member banks’ 
excess reserves and their borrowings 
from the Fed. In one month, this 
figure has risen from an average of 
$40-miliion to $397-million—the deep- 
est that the banks have been in hock 
since the tight-money squeeze this 
spring. 

But the banks—and bank borrowers— 
are not alone in feeling the pinch. 
Every sector of the money market was 
squeezed this week as interest rates, 
which moved up last week, continued 
their almost perpendicular rise: 

¢ The 91-day Treasury bill rate—a 
traditional barometer of money condi- 
tions—hit a 23-year peak of 2.81%—up 
from 2.60% last week. 

¢ The major finance companies in- 
creased the interest they are prepared 
to pay on their short-term borrowings 
by one-quarter of a point, bringing 
their costs to a new high. The rates 
on bankers’ acceptances moved up 
by one-eighth, the second rise in a 
week. 

e Interest costs for corporations of- 
fering new long-term bonds were soar- 
ing. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
had to pay an interest cost of 4.29% 
on a $73-million offering of debentures, 
the highest rate that a telephone com- 
pany has had to pay for money since 
1929. This week, too, Associates In- 
vestment Co. cut a scheduled $50-mil- 
lion borrowing to $30-million; and 
General Acceptance Corp. reduced an 
offering of $20-million to $10-million, 
and at the same time postponed it until 
next week. 

¢ Stock market prices fell to their 
lowest since early July (page 129). 

e Prices of long-term government 
bonds approached their lowest since the 
tight money squeeze of 1953. The 
yield on 40-year 3% bonds was up to 
3.22% and the 34% issue itself dipped 
below par. 

It’s probable that formal Fed action 
on the discount rate actually will halt 
the decline in bond prices and the rise 
in interest costs. The money market's 
action was almost wholly antictpatory 
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and the Fed’s move will be an acknowl- 
edgement rather than an omen of credit 
conditions, 

¢ Fed’s Objective—But the money mar- 
ket is discounting not only the cost of 
credit. More important, its action indi- 
cates a much more limited supply of 
funds. Potential borrowers will not only 
have to pay more for credit—they are 
also faced with the fact that they will 
not get all the credit they want. And 
an increasing number of borrowers will 
be turned down cold. 

This is the Fed’s main objective. It 
is following a policy of seeking higher 
interest rates not merely to make credit 
more expensive. Instead, it is hoping 
that the new interest rate pattern will 
cool the demand for credit, and thus 
keep the economy from indulging in a 
speculative inflationary outburst. 

As the Fed sees it, supplying all the 
credit that business and consumers 
want would invite all-out inflation. It 
is convinced that the demand for money 
is actually exceeding the need for 
money. 

And the Fed believes this excessive 
and growing demand for money is due 
partly to the end of the steel strike, 
which is bringing a new wave of inven- 
tory accumulation. But the demand 
also has a psychological base, resulting 
from the gradual tightening of the 


credit screws over the last year and a 
half. Inevitably, borrowers who find it 
increasingly difficult to get credit will 
bolster their demands. The Fed wants 
to make sure that lenders do not give 
in to such pleas. 

¢ Qualms—Most banks feel that the 
combination of high rates and the lim- 
ited amount of credit the Fed will be 
making available will effectively curb 
loan demand. Indeed, many now fear 
that the Fed may not provide a 
credit to the bauking system for the 
usual seasonal upturn as well as for 
normal growth. That could result in 
a capital shortage that would strangle 
the boom. 

The Fed recognizes that seasonal de- 
mand must be met. It also feels that 
it must provide a certain amount for 
growth. But its view of what consti- 
tutes growth is on the restrictive side. 
Fed economists claim that the economy 
has grown by over 6% in the past year 
and that if it continues to grow as fast 
as that we'll be in trouble. 
¢ Politics—But though the Fed is keep- 
ing a cautious grip on the credit supply, 
it probably will not allow the squeeze 
to get as tight as it did in the spring of 
1953. With the election just around 
the corner, any sign of economic trouble 
will bring Administration pressure on 
the Fed. And as the Fed has almost 
single-handedly taken over the task of 
keeping the economy stable, the money 
managers themselves do not want to 
push credit control too far. 


am) UNS 


Air Force Jets Come in Assorted Sizes 


The U.S. Air Force’s largest and 
smallest jet planes had their first close- 
up of each other last week. The Boeing 
B-52 Stratofortress (left), in production 
for the Strategic Air Command, tips 
the scales at 400,000 Ib., carries a six- 
man crew, and has a top speed of 650 
mph. The plane is powered by eight 
Pratt & Whitney J57 jet engines, each 


developing more than 10,000 Ib. of 
thrust. 

The Cessna T-37 Jet Gunner (right) 
is the first production USAF jet inter- 
mediate tramer. It weighs in at 6,100 
lb., has two Continental J69 jet engines 
each of which develops 920 lb. of 
thrust. It carries a student and instruc- 


tor, flies about 400 mph. 
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COMMISSIONERS Sigurd Anderson, Lowell Mason, John Gwynne, Robert Secrest, and W. C. Kern are attacking mergers but feel . . . 


FTC Has Money, Lacks Law 


[he Federal Trade Commission, 
which has spent 42 years sparring with 
the odd assortment of jobs assigned it 
by Congress, is on the spot again. 

With Congressional concurrence, 
the Republican appointees at FTC are 
launching the biggest single offensive 
the commission has ever undertaken 
gainst the biggest target it can attack 

corporate mergers. For the Repub- 
ican commissioners, who have made a 
record by stressing efficiency in getting 
ises filed and ended, the next vear will 
be a real test 
¢ More Money—Congress honored 
I’TC’s cry for enough money to do an 
ffective job by giving the agency 
nearly a million extra dollars to make 
drive against mergers in the coming 
The commission, however, may 
dificult time showing results 
for the extra money it is getting— 
Congress didn’t give FTC authority to 
tep in quickly to prevent unlawful 
than waiting to break 
them up after they have occurred 

But the increase in its budget is a 
big step forward for the commission. 
Chis kind of Congressional largesse is 
virtually unknown to FTC. Though 
basically a law enforcement agency, 
FTC has complained continually that 
Congress has given no more than 
to make a stab at the 
policing job that it is supposed to be 
aomg 

This year, FTC has about $5.5-mil- 
lion, including the $l-million boost in 
its anti-merger kitty. 
¢ How It’s Spent—The remainder of 
the money goes for economic investiga- 
tors and lawyers hired to stop price- 
fixing, boycotts, exclusive dealing and 
tie-in contracts, false and misleading 
,dvertising, price and service discrimina 
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mergers rather 


enough money 
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tions, and improper fur and wool prod- 
uct labeling. Besides all this, the com- 
mission has a separate job of keeping 
itself, Congress, and the nation in- 
formed on _ significant competitive 
trends in American industry through 
economic investigation and reports. 


|. Changing Role 


These jobs were detailed to the com- 
mission by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion Act and a patchwork of regulatory 
laws that put FTC’s finger in a lot of 
pies. The original purpese in setting 
up the commission was to create a body 
of experts who, through experience and 
study, could do a better job of han- 
dling complex competitive practices 
than the Justice Dept. and the courts 
under the basic Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Also inherent in FTC’s role is the 
authority to deal with anticompetitive 
practices in their early stages, to pre- 
vent—rather than remedy—restraints of 
trade. 

In the early days of the New Deal, 
FTC was an agency to be reckoned 
with; its experts laid the groundwork 
for regulatory measures such as the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
Act. 
¢ Legal Tilts—But for the past 20 
years, FTC’s attempt to swing real 
weight in the business world has been 
directed mostly toward fighting the 
issues in the courts. Its long court 
battle to end basing point pricing in 
steel and other industries is an exam- 
ple. While it won this case, in general 
FTC’s court battles have prompted 
critics to charge that the agency mostly 
has been involved in tilting at legal 
windmills. It was 16 years ago that 
FTC started the complaint against 


Standard Oil of Indiana that put the 
issue of “good faith meeting of com- 
petition” into the courts—where it still 
is being argued. 

¢ Shake-Up—Under the Republicans, 
FTC has gone through a series of 
changes. The major shake-up ended a 
vear ago, when the first Eisenhower- 
named chairman, Edward F. Howrey, 
stepped down after a rapid, two-year 
job of face-lifting. 

Since then, FTC has settled down 
considerably under Chmn. John W. 
Gwynne, a quiet-spoken Ohioan. 
¢ The Record—The Republicans cite 
figures to prove they are doing a bigger 
job in all areas of enforcement than 
their Democratic predecessors. Their 
figures show that FTC filed more cases 
and issued mere orders against illegal 
practices in the last year than ever 
before. Democrats argue that much of 
this prosecuting record is being made 
against small businesses 

FTC officials, however, point to these 
recent cases against big companies—as 
well as small ones—as evidence of the 
commission’s stepped up activities: 

e An all-out drive against alleged 
false advertising of accident and health 
insurance by more than 40 companies; 

¢ A batch of cases filed against 
big grocery product manufacturers and 
big chain stores, charging illegal pro- 
motion and advertising payments to the 
chains that discriminate against small 
grocers; and 

¢ Cases against the Big Three tire 
companies and half a dozen big oil 
companies, which in effect charge that 
illegal commissions are paid by the tire 
companies to the oil companies for 
pushing their products through the oil 
companies’ service stations. 

In addition, FTC’s Bureau of Eco- 
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Homeowners protected against loss 23 ways 
with this new policy From Mr. Friendly 
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Convenient new multi-peril HOMEOWNERS’ 
B POLICY cuts costs and red tape as it protects 
against most causes of property loss! 


Mr. Friendly offers in 4 single policy all these important 
coverages to give you the kind of protection you need 
against financial loss. This gives you a substantial reduction 
in rates over the cost of individual contracts. And you have a 
further opportunity to save through policyholder dividends. 


‘You can buy this outstanding protection on a three-year 
plan and pay premiums in three annual installments—at only 
a slight service cost. What's more, you don’t have to wait for 
your present policies to expire. By starting Mr. Friendly’s 
Homeowners’ B Policy now, you will receive credit for un- 
expired insurance. 


CAR 


For complete details about this all-’round-the-home in- 
surance, write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 


pany, Dept. BW-9, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


This Homeowners’ B Policy is not available in all states at this time. 


ALLIED 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ** 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
Savings opportunity from regular substantial dividends! 


*$50 Deductible applies to these coverages with exceptions in certain states. 
** 4 filiated with American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 





nomics now is in the midst of a probe 
of the antibiotics industry that could 
result in another round of new cases. 


ll. Anti-Merger Campaign 


Despite all those cases, FTC's big 
chance for raising its authority and 
stature as a business regulator comes 
from the anti-merger fund—and the 
buildup is well under way. Between 40 
ind 50 staffers—mostly young lawyers— 
have already been hired, with roughly 
another 100 new employees still to be 
idded. Most of these are going to the 
Bureau of Investigation, which picks 
the merger cases that FTC prosecutes. 

lhe charter of both FTC and the 
Justice Dept. directs them to go after 
mergers of corporate assets—either by 
stock purchase or purchase of physical 
issets—that “may tend to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” This gives government 
merger-hunters plenty of room to pick 
and choose. The two agencies, how- 
do check with each other so as 
to prevent duplication. 
¢ Stepup—FTC officials figure that 
from the estimated 750 manufacturing 
mergers FTC expects to record this 
vear, the staff will sift out about 60 
for thorough investigation. Of these, 
ibout 15 are expected to require intense 
surveys of market conditions—to deter- 
mine the status of competition in the 
industry. The result probably will be 
it least 12 new complaints challenging 
the legality of mergers in the next year. 
his is a terrific stepup. Since 1950, 
when the anti-merger law was strength- 
ened to include physical mergers as 
well as stock mergers, FTC has filed 
only five in the last year. 

But bringing new cases doesn’t worry 
FTC nearly so much as getting them 
decided. So far, only two of these have 
been ended—Union Bag & Paper 
Corp.’s purchase of stock in Hankins 
Container Co. and the Farm Journal- 
Better Farming merger. The rest are 
still bogged down in hearings before 
trial examiners, and there’s no assur- 
ance FTC will be able to get decisions 
in its anti-merger cases any quicker just 
because it has a bigger staff. 
¢ Weak Spot—Though FTC’s jurisdic 
tion is identical with that of Justice 
Dept. the commission doesn’t have 
Justice’s authority to get a court injunc 
tion against a pending merger—and 
then fight it out in court before the 
marriage takes place. 

This kind of power persuades many 
a corporation to come to Justice in ad- 
vance and seek informal opinion as to 
how a merger would be received. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.-Youngstown 
Steel & Tube Co. proposal has been 
hanging for more than two years, while 
lawyers on both sides attempt to get 

quick court review 


ever 


10 cases 


a basis for a 
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should the proposed merger go through. 
¢ Waiting Game—In contrast, FTC 
has to wait until a merger has been con- 
summated before challenging it. Pres- 
ent experience shows that by the time 
a case moves through FTC’s machinery, 
either the assets involved are so scram- 
bled or competitive conditions have so 
changed, that little or no practical relief 
can be ordered to eliminate any ten- 
dency toward monopoly. 
That’s why FTC vigorously backed 
new legislation to require big companies 
planning a merger to give the govern- 
ment advance notice of such a move. 


The measure would have given FTC 
time to evaluate a merger before it 
occurred. FTC also made a related re- 
quest for power to block a merger by 
injunction, until it decides whether the 
merger would violate the law. 

¢ Dilemma—But Congress refused to 
pass the legislation and this is a serious 
drag on the big push FTC expected 
to make this year against mergers. It 
leaves FTC in its old predicament of 
being able to act too late—if at all. 
The fact that FTC was given a lot 
of money to spend—without stronger 
legal tools—puts it in a real dilemma. 


S-P Execs in Squeeze Now 


As Studebaker-Packard cuts back under Curtiss-Wright 
management, half a dozen men in top management are look- 
ing for jobs. But others are still running a business. 


SITUATION WANTED: President or vice- 

president of large manpfacturing company. 

Fully experienced in many phases of cor- 

porate operations as vice-president of 

consumer goods company with annual sales 

in excess of $400-million. Now available 

due to reduction in force. Interested in 

position only with well-financed company 
with secure future. 

There are half a dozen men in De- 
troit this week who could have placed 
an advertisement like that: They are 
executives or former executives of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., which handed over 
management supervision to Curtiss? 
Wright Corp. two weeks ago (BW— 
Aug.11'56,p26). Ironically, the thing 
that James J. Nance had tried hardest to 
build as president of Studebaker-Pack- 
ard—a management team—was among 
the first to be dismantled when C-W 
took over and began shrinking the auto- 
motive operations to a single operation 
at South Bend, Ind. 
¢ At Liberty—Nance himself resigned 
when the contract with Curtiss-Wright 
was signed. He is taking a rest on his 
farm in Michigan. He had no job lined 
up when he left S-P, and has been 
quoted as saying, “For the first time 
since I left college, I’m unemployed.” 

Since early in the year, Nance had 
been busy trying to save the auto com- 
pany, and he insists he did not discuss 
his own future with other companies. 
Common belief around Detroit is that 
he will show up later this year at some 
appliance company, the field in which 
he made his reputation at Frigidaire 
and Hotpoint. 

Key members of his team imme- 
diately affected by the deal with Curtiss- 
Wright are William H. Graves, vice- 
president, engineering; Ray P. Powers, 
vice-president, operations; Roger E. 
Bremer, vice-president, product plan- 
ning; and Charles D. Scribner, vice- 
president, industrial relations. 

Graves retired before the final agree- 
ment and will be associated with the 


University of Michigan, which is estab- 
lishing a new automotive engineering 
laboratory. He is a widely known en- 
gineer and metallurgist. Powers, Bremer, 
and Scribner have no firm connections 
yet. 

¢ Survivors—A. H. Behnke, S-P’s vice- 
president for materials, has been close 
to defense operations and will probably 
continue in that field, possibly with 
Utica-Bend Corp.—a new company set 
up to operate the two defense plants at 
Utica, Mich., and South Bend that 
Curtiss-Wright has leased from Stude- 
baker-Packard. 

Two other vice-presidents who were 
important members of the Nance team 
remain with S-P. They are Robert P. 
Laughna, general manager of the Pack- 
ard Div., and William M. Schmidt, 
vice-president of styling. 

While the Packard Div. has been out 
of production since early summer, it 
still has cars to sell and dealers to han- 
dle, so Laughna has a going operation. 
Dan O’Madigan, Packard general sales 
manager, is still at work for the same 
reason. As Roy Hurley has said he in- 
tends to remain in the auto business, 
Schmidt and his styling staff also have 
work to do. 

When the transfer of auto operations 
to South Bend is complete, there may 
be two distinct divisions. So the future 
of Laughna, O’Madigan, and—to some 
extent—Schmidt and his staff is not 
firmly decided. 
¢ Gates-Closed—The two huge Packard 
plants in Detroit are virtually deserted 
and are up for sale. Dismantling of ma- 
chinery and equipment has begun. 
Some of it will be moved to the Utica 
plant, where Packard formerly manu- 
factured engines and transmissions. The 
Packard assembly plant, leased from 
Chrysler, is on stand-by duty until Cur- 
tiss-Wright decides what to do with it. 
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[arpenter --- pioneers in specially-engineered steels through continuing research 
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in reducing rejects of critical parts? 


Almost invisible to the naked eye, these tiny pinion 
pivots for small precision wrist watches easily fit into 
the eye of a small darning needle. And they are mass 
produced on automatic screw machines! 

It’s tough enough to work with such minute parts, 
but take a look at these really close tolerances: Over-all 
length is .0610” with a tolerance of + .0008”. End 
pins are .004” round with a tolerance of + .00002”, 
-— .00000”. The first steel used couldn’t meet these 
strict specifications. Rejects ran too high. 

Someone decided there must be a better steel for this 
job. And that’s when Carpenter entered the picture. 
A specially-engineered Carpenter Steel was put to work. 
Result: fabrication improved and rejects were reduced 
30%. 

Why not discover how far you can go in improving 


[arpentér 


your products and reducing costs? Carpenter has a wide 
range of quality steels for virtually any critical applica- 
tion, backed by one of the country’s most alert service 
and warehousing organizations. 

Begin now by sending for a copy of our 36-page book- 
let, “A Guide to Specialty Steels as Made by Carpenter.” 
The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 


Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / 
Special Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel 
Alloys / Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels 
/ Tubing and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 


for product improvement 





In Business 


IBM and Sperry Rand Settle 
$90-Million Suit Out of Court 


I'he office equipment industry this week resolved its 
biggest family quarrel. Sperry Rand Corp. withdrew a 
$90-million antitrust suit against International Business 
Machines Corp. (BW —Dec.31'55,p20), and IBM 
dropped its counterclaim (BW—Jun.9°56,p38). 

The settlement saved perhaps years in the federal 
courts—and the services of no less than 10 law firms. 

Sperry Rand had charged IBM with restraining trade 
in tabulating machines; IBM countercharged infringe- 
ment of patents. The companies now agree to exchange 
licenses on punchcard accounting machines and elec- 
tronic data-processing machines. Since IBM would make 
more units under Sperry Rand patents than the other 
way around, IBM will pay a minimum $10-million in 
royalties—$1.25-million a year for eight years. 


First Progress Report Is In On 
Man-Made Earth Satellite 


A Detroit company specializing in sheet-metal fabrica- 
tion lifted the veil this week on its progress on the earth 
satellite (BW—Aug.6'55,p31). Brooks & Perkins, Inc. 
says a prototype should be finished in November. 

The 20-in. sphere will be formed from hemispheres of 
an alloy made up of about 95% magnesium, 3% alumi- 
num, and 2% zinc. It will weigh about 4 Ib., carry 17 Ib. 
of instruments. The outside must be polished to a mirror 
finish, both to keep out heat and to increase chances of 
seeing it in its orbit around the earth. 

Magnesium tubing and heat-resistant plastic braces 
inside will hold the instruments and keep the sphere 
from collapsing. As long as its batteries last, a radio 
transmitter will send instrument readings back to earth; 
the sphere is expected to burn like a meteor on its return 
to the earth’s atmosphere. 

Perhaps late next year, the satellite will be carried 
into space by a three-stage rocket from Patrick Air Force 
Base, Cocoa, Fla. About 15 are being built at first. 


Wanna Buy a Railroad Depot? 
New York Central Will Sell 


The New York Central RR is willing to be either 
landlord or tenant in 406 of its 700 passenger stations 
along its 10,700-mi. route. ‘To cut passenger operating 
costs (BW—Aug.4'56,p31), the road wants to lease or 
sell the stations, retaining only the space it needs. 

Properties that are put on the block range from tiny 
whistle-stop depots on branch lines up to the Detroit 
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terminal, which includes a 14-story office building. Other 
big stations on the list are in Buffalo and Toledo. 

The road isn’t getting rid of property in Manhattan, 
nor is it selling its share of joint ownerships. 

The Central invites competitive bidding. Spokesmen 
say all kinds of uses are possible for the property, includ- 
ing office space, supermarkets, meeting ha!ls, parking lots, 
municipal offices. 

The plan echoes remarks made by Chmn. Robert R. 
Young last spring. Young said the road’s stations aver- 
age 65 years of age and “every one of them is just as 
obsolete as the horse and buggy.” He added, “And 
worse than obsolete—they’'re cancerous. I would say there 
are not 50% of our stations that sell enough tickets to 
pay the cost of heating and operating them... .” 


Another Merger in the Trend 


Toward Bigness in Coal Industry 


The nation’s biggest commercial producer of coal pro- 
posed this week to absorb the world’s largest producer 
of low volatile bituminous coal, filling a gap in its own 
reserves. 

Pres. George H. Love of Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co. announced a special stockholders’ meeting on 
Nov. 5 to issue new stock with which to purchase Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., Inc. After registration of the new stock 
with SEC, an exchange of 2§ shares of Pitt Consol for 
each share of Pocahontas would be made. 

Pitt Consol produced about 25-million tons of coal 
last year, with net sales of $168.6-million, but has no 
low volatile bituminous. Pocahontas exclusively pro- 
duces low volatile coal from mines in Virginia and West 
Virginia. Last year it produced 8.4-million tons, had 
$94.8-million in net sales. 

Love would become board chairman and A. R. 
Matthews, head of Pocahontas, president of Pitt Consol. 


Business Briefs 


Personal income last year set records in 43 states and 
rose above 1954 in two others, says the Commerce Dept.’s 
August bulletin. Only three farm states—South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska—dropped below 1954. 


American Motors Corp. reported a net loss of nearly 
$7.9-million for the nine months ended June 30, after 
a non-recurring profit of $10.6-million. 


Sinclair Oil Corp. is buying 1.1-million shares, 30% 
of the outstanding stock, of Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co., developer and producer of crude oil. The purchase, 
valued at about $47-million, was arranged with institu- 
tional investors. 


Moving-up day at Republic Steel Corp. brings T. F. 
Patton, 52, into the presidency as Charles M. White, 65, 
becames chairman. He continues as chief executive 
officer. Tom Girdler, 79, retires as chairman and also as 
a director. 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 


| s 


THIS BLACK ADHESIVE YOU SEE KEEPS COOLNESS UNDER WRAPS FOR YOUR AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT—IT'S RUGGED EC-321 BY 3M 


-:** Holding a grip on sweating metal 


You can feel the cold metal “sweating” 
as moisture condenses on it. Yet, to 
provide air-conditioning efficiency, you 
must apply insulation to the surface 
of this duct. And you have to do it 
despite condensation. 


EC-321 holds insulation tight regardless 
of that moisture. The architect here 
specified this 3M adhesive after he 


saw a competitive adhesive fail. It was 
literally “‘sweated”’ loose. 


EC-321 brushes easily, grips at once 
and allows enough working time. 
Where the fibrous glass must be drawn 
up between ducts, EC-321 doesn’t 
bind or tear. It’s nonflammable, fastens 
liner to duct interiors, bonds insulation 
to hot-air ducts, too. 


2. MICH. © GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. ® EXPORT 


Hundreds of 3M adhesives serve many 
varied metalworking industries, all the 
way from factory to installation. 

SEE WHAT ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 
If you face a fastening problem, call 
your 3M Field Engineer. Consult 3M 





research. For a free booklet fhoure 
write: 3M, Dept. 18, 417 Pi- |9M 











quette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. (researc 
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EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


BATTERY FOR POWERED HAND TRUCK, Model TH. Fits snugly 

nto space provided on truck. Has tubular construction of 

itive plates, Silvium grids, “Permanized” negative 

plates, extra heavy connectors and all other Exide-lronclad 

advantages that mean power to spare in heavy duty appli 
Write for Bulletin 5161 





According to general prin- 
ciples of storage battery 
engineering, power reserve 
is governed by positive 
plate area. In the Exide- 








Ironclad greater effective 





plate area is achieved with- 
out increasing plate size. Here’s how: 


In the Exide-Ironclad positive plate, 


active material is held captive in tubes of 


slotted polyethylene. These tubes are 
arranged in a tight row with electrical 
connections only at the top. The actual 
surface of the plate is the combined 
semicircular sides of these tubes—the 
total surface area being roughly one- 
third more than the projected dimen- 
sions of the plate. 


In use, this unique design feature means 
that more active material is exposed to 
electrolyte for a given size battery. It 
means the battery can provide power to 
spare for peak loads as well as a depend- 
able source of continuous power. 


Only Exide-lronclad Batteries have this 
advantage. Be sure to specify them when 
you order—for either new equipment 
or for replacement. Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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Pres. Eisenhower will start with the advantage. His party is united 
behind him. With no factional split to keep in mind, his political managers 
will have a free hand with their plans. 


It is harder for Demecrats to put the “reactionary” tag on the GOP. 
You can see this in the platform promises (page 24). The “middle-of-the- 
road” is wider than in 1952—widened by more so-called social progress 
pledges. 


Then, there is the advantage of being in the White House. The Presi- 
dent can always make headlines. And he can dispense government benefits 
where and when they count the most; you recall how Roosevelt used public 
works. 


And there is his personal popularity. It’s as high now as when he took 
office, the polls show. Four years in office have cost him nothing. He has 
weathered the change from a hero to a political leader. 


Stevenson will be looking uphill at the start. He’s a retread—defeated 
by Eisenhower in 1952 and now trying to make the grade. In the past, this 
has been a tough feat for candidates. 


But he has some advantages today that were lacking in 1952. 


He will be on the offensive—attacking an Administration in Wash- 
ington, rather than defending 20 years of Democratic rule. In 1952, he was 
up against the emotion-stirring charges of “Korea, Communism, and cor- 
ruption.” 

Now his party is more united. It is less split up than it was in 1948 or 
1952, when the South was in a real lather. When the delegates left Chicago, 
they left much of the defeatist spirit that has been a tremendous handicap 
since 1952. Leaders believe they have at least a fighting chance. 


You will see business jitters as the campaign develops. They will be 
nothing new for Presidential election years. The news always is full of 
reports of sentiment switching, of one candidate going up as the other goes 
down in popular favor. And there will be rumors about Eisenhower’s health, 
regardless of the way he looks today. It is a situation that is bound to create 
uncertainty. 


Note the tax stand of the two parties. 


The Democrats: The promise is to cut taxes by raising the personal 
exemption from the present $600 to $800. That gives the biggest advantage 
to the low income taxpayer—favors the so-called little man. 


The Republicans: The promise is less specific. Eisenhower will favor 
a tax cut after spending has been reduced enough, or revenues have 
increased enough, to permit some debt reduction. When and if a cut comes, 
it will be spread between the low and middle income folks. But the party’s 
platform omits any detailed promise. 


There are other differences on business issues (page 23). The Demo- 
crats promise to give farmers 90% of parity now, through supports, with 
100% later. The GOP will talk of 100% of parity at the market place, with 
the “how” left out. The Democrats go further in their pledges to other 
blocs, too—labor, the aged, etc. Then there’s the matter of the business cli- 
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mate. The Democrats argue business now has too much influence on govern- 
ment policy. 
—@— 
The campaign will be rough and long. 
Stevenson wants to kick off on Labor Day at Detroit. After his nomina- 


| tion, he quickly angled for the big Cadillac Square spot, coveted by poli- 


ticians making a bid for support from the big unions. 


Big blocks of TV time are reserved—major addresses from key cities, 
such as New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, plus short “trailer” appearances 
coming behind the big, popular network shows. 


Rugged, barn-storming schedule is in the making. Stevenson will use 
planes, trains (whistle stops), and motorcades. The aim, of course, is to 
dramatize the health issue—make it appear that any failure by Eisenhower 
to match him town-for-town and speech-for-speech is due to health. 


Eisenhower will broaden his own campaign plans. He won’t just rely 
on TV and radio, from the White House and Gettysburg. He will get out and 
travel. How much will depend on the headway Stevenson makes. But Eisen- 
hower has his dander up. Truman’s crack about racketeers in Washington 
infuriated him, added to his intention to put more fight in his own party. 


Eisenhower will work hard to win Congressional seats. Odds are that 
if he wins the Presidency by a sizable popular vote, he will carry in enough 
House members to regain control. The problem is the Senate. The Demo- 
crats have 18 Senate seats up, most of them safely in the South. The GOP 
has 17 at stake, with more than half hotly contested. Eisenhower will give 
the Senate fights personal attention. 


The GOP has a better Senate chance in New York now that Democrat 
Lehman, unbeatable heretofore, is withdrawing. He’s 78, has long been a 
power in New York politics. 

GOP chances in Maryland are also better. Republican Butler faced a 
second try against Democrat Tydings; but Tydings has withdrawn, because 
of bad health. The Democrats are badly split, so Butler’s chances. improve. 


Duff looks stronger in Pennsylvania. This Republican is opposed by 


former Philadelphia Mayor Clark. But Duff had a spot at San Francisco, on 
the convention program, and Eisenhower will stump for him. 


Note the Eisenhower favorites campaigning for the Senate. 


In Oregon, Eisenhower will be backing his former Interior Secy. McKay 
against the GOP “turncoat,” Wayne Morse. The fight will be bitter. 


In Washington, the man Eisenhower persuaded to take on the Demo- 
crat, Sen. Magnuson, is Gov. Langlie—the GOP keynoter. 


In Colorado, former Gov. Dan Thornton, an Eisenhower friend, will 
be taking on former Agriculture Secy. Brannan. His chances are good. 


In Kentucky Eisenhower also played a part in picking a GOP candidate. 
It’s Ambassador Cooper against Democrat Wetherby. 


a ee 


As to the Nov. 6 outcome. You can’t be sure. But the bookmakers and 
the scientific polls, both, give the edge to Eisenhower. As shifts occur, we 
will report them. 
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Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS’ 


Improves production 
efficiency in 
DoALL plant 


Leading maker of versatile 
machine tools uses modern 


painting system to improve 
workers’ vision, reduce 


eye fatigue and 
improve housekeeping. 


D&@iL 


OW management and workers 

alike benefit by the use of Pitts- 
burgh’s painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS is being demonstrated 
daily in DoALL’s plant at Savage, 
Minnesota. Many of the well-known 
and popular band machine tools made 
by The DoALL Company are manu- 
factured in this plant. 





For many years these versatile ma- 
chine tools have been painted by 
DoALL according to the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS to increase 
operators’ efficiency. Such functional 
use of colors is helpful in separating 
working parts from stationary parts 
and the materials being worked on. 
Eye fatigue is reduced and productive 
efficiency is improved. 


“We believe in practicing in our 
plant what we preach,” says Ernest L. 


Drew, DoALL’s vice-president in 
charge of production. “For many 
years we have told our customers how 
important the engineered use of color 
is on the machines we make. 


“When we built our new plant a few 
years ago, we decided to paint the 
interior and shop equipment accord- 
ing to COLOR DYNAMICS. This 
decision has paid off in its good effect 
on productive efficiency, safety, morale 
and general over-all housekeeping. 


“COLOR DYNAMICS has made our 


How to Get an Engineered Color Study of Your Plant— FREE 


e For a complete explanation of the way in 
which your plant can be mode more efficient 
with Pittsburgh's system of COLOR DYNAMICS, 
send for our free, comprehensively illustrated 
booklet. It explains simply and clearly how you 
can put color to work on walls, ceilings, floors, 
machines and mobile equipment. 


. PirtspurGH PAINTS 


ip PAINTS « GLASS * CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


Better still, let us show you exactly how to apply 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and ask to have a representative give you a 
detailed engineered color study of your plant, 
or any port of it, without cost or obligation, 
Or mail coupon at right. 


shop a pleasant place in which to 
work. Our operators wou!d rather 
work on colorful machines than drab 
ones. They are proud of their cheerful 
surroundings. This feeling makes 
them keep their departments clean 
and their machines bright. Painting 
with COLOR DYNAMICS has paid 
big dividends to us and our workers.” 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS 
in your plant—on a machine or two, 
or in one department—and see the 
difference it makes ? 


Send For FREE Book! 


oasenesénenewanenwmasenenunsnene 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div, 
| Department BW-86, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| CD Please send me a free copy of 

your booklet ‘Color Dynamics.” 
oO Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part 


Name -— 


Street — — 





ee 


County St 





A*QKReepiarz sa Az. ATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





You'll find American Blower Air 


John Wanamaker Department Store, Wynnewood, Pa. Port of New York Authority Bus 
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Research Laboratory, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Webb & Knapp’s new 34th Street Office Building, New York City; 
Wyandotte, Michigan and Tower Building, Mile High Center, Denver, Colorado 


»--e because American Blower offers a complete 





which are designed, 


Call in an expert! American Blower’s staff of trained 
factory and sales engineers — from coast to coast — are 
prepared to give you on-the-spot information. And 
their follow-through during and after the installation 
ensures your complete satisfaction every step of the way. 





Conditioning wherever you go 


WLLL 


Great Plains Life Building 
Lubbock, Texas 


Southwestern Home Office, Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Houston, Texas 


ue 
' tae 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin Building, 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated, Dallas, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


line of air conditioning products 
engineered, and manufactured to work together! 


Backed by 75 years’ experience, Ameri- 
I 


gives you a balanced system; ae enaag 
can Blower products have proved de- 


responsibility for quality, performance, 


pendable in thousands of important 
installations in all parts of the world. 
Whether it’s a large-scale central or zone 
system, or a system for a smaller store, 
showroom, or industrial plant, American 
Blower has the right equipment for your 
business. Buying from a single source 


AMERICAN 


Division of Ammnican-Standard 
AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY BUSINESS 


delivery dates . Saves you time and 
money. Just get in touch with our near- 
est branch office, or write: American 
Blower Corporation, Detroit 32, Michi- 
gan. In Canada: Canadian Sirocco 
Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


BLOWER 








SAVANNAH ELECTRIC PREPARES 
TODAY for TOMORROW 


The new unit at Savannah Electric and Power 
Company’s Riverside Power Station, Savannah, Georgia, 
scheduled for commercial operation in mid-summer, 1956, 
comprises a 360,000 |b per hour steam boiler and a turbine 
generator of 40,000 kilowatts capability. 


This is the seventh extension at Riverside since the 
first installation of two 5,000 kilowatt generators and two 
45,000 lb per hour boilers was completed in 1912. 


The original installation and all the subsequent 
extensions were designed and constructed by Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation and the Corporation 
has recently been authorized to proceed with the installa- 
tion of the initial unit of a new 50,000 kilowatt electric 
generating station at nearby Port Wentworth. The new 
station is part of the Company’s program for keeping 
ahead of the area’s rapidly increasing industrial and res- 
idential power requirements. 

_ Eighty per cent of the Engineering Corporation’s 
Write or call for our new booklet, 


= a pad “ST ae construction work since 1889 has been in the nature of 
How Stone & Webster Engineering 


Corporation Can Help You”. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


“repeat orders” from previous clients. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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Corporations will pay out more cash than ever 
this year to stockholders... 


Billions of Dollars 


+25.0~ 
CORPORATE PROFITS 
AFTER TAXES 
+20.0— 
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DIVIDENDS 
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... yet their own needs are greater than ever, 


what with a record-breaking... 


... burst of capital expansion... ...and the ratio of cash to current debts 
at its lowest level in 15 years. 
Percent of Current Liabilities Covered by Cash & Government Bond Holdings 
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Cutting a Shrinking Melon 


up 20.3% from 1955’s first half (BW— 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1956 


The business boom may have flat- cellent care of stockholders. The Dept. 


tened out a bit in recent months but 
one thing is sure: There has been no 
leveling-out in dividend payments so 
far this year. 

No matter whose figures you like, 
you can’t get away from the fact that 
corporations generally are taking ex- 
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of Commerce reported that cash divi- 
dends by corporations that make public 
reports were up 17% in the first six 
months of this year, totaling a record 
$5.4-billion. Likewise, the New York 
Stock Exchange reported that cash divi- 
dends on its listed common stocks were 


Aug.11°56,p138). 

Of companies listed on the Big Board 
and paying dividends on their common 
shares, 527—or 55%—paid out more 
cash in the first half of this year than 
they did a year earlier. 
¢ While Earnings Lag—What makes 
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VIKING PUMPS 


In the Chicago area, liquid sugar is 
pumped largely with Viking Pumps. 
Inland Sugar Company of Chicago, 
which serves the entire middlewest, 
uses bronze-fitted Vikings to fill stor- 
age tanks. They've had 10 years 
trouble-free service. (One of Inland’s 
Vikings is shown at top.) 


Tank trucks, which transport syrup 
from Inland Sugar to customers, also 
use Vikings. (Note bottom picture) 
In addition, many candy manufac- 
turers, soft-drink bottlers, bakeries, 
and other liquid sugar customers, 
use Viking Pumps in transferring and 
processing. Truly a sweet situation. 


For information on Vikings, 
write for bulletin series 56S. 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 


In Canada, it's "ROTO-KING" pumps 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEETS 
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hefty first-half payouts so striking is 
the fact that earnings haven't kept any- 
where near such a pace (page 49). 
While there are yet no firm figures on 
first-half corporate earnings over-all, 
signs point to a rather modest upturn of 
5% to 6%, probably no more than 9% 
at best in net after taxes. The First 
National City Bank of New York 
figures that earnings for 682 corpora- 
tions totaled $5.4-billion, up around 
9% from 1955. 

But there’s no doubt that earnings 
growth has slowed down from_ its 
phenomenal pace vf 1955 (page 49). 
One big reason has been fast-rising costs, 
pinching profit margins. And, of course, 
many industries, such as autos, textiles, 
appliances, and farm equipment, have 
experienced slowdowns in sales that 
couldn’t help but trim profits. 
¢ Need Funds—The slowdown in earn- 
ings growth, coupled with record cash 
needs of companies, makes the ac- 
celerated dividend rate look paradoxical. 
Corporations are spending more money 
on plant and equipment this year than 
ever before, and high spending rates 
will continue for at least a few more 
years, it is expected. At least $35-bil- 
lion is expected to be poured into 
capital spending this year (chart, page 
45). 

Besides the need for growth funds, 
corporations are finding themselves 
scratching around for capital just to 
keep operating from day to day. The 
ratio of those most liquid of corporate 
assets—cash and government securities 
—to current debt has fallen to its lowest 
level since 1942. In the first quarter 
of this year, cash holdings had dropped 
by $2.6-billion, or around 8%, and 
corporate portfolios of government 

urities had been pared back by $2.9- 
bition, or nearly 12%. Thus, just at 
a time when they need cash more than 
ever before, corporations have fallen 
behind in their effort to keep liquid as- 
sets at a fairly high ratio to current 
debt. 

To meet these huge cash needs, cor- 
porations have been borrowing, both 
long-term and short-term, as never be- 
fore. Business loans from commercial 
banks are at all-time record levels, and 
corporate securities offered for cash ex- 
panded by $300-million, or 6% to 
$5.2-billion in the first half. 
¢ Still Generous—Despite the record 
borrowing pace and big cash needs, cor- 
porate directors have had little hesitancy 
about raising the stockholders’ ante. 
Says one financial vice-president: “We 
feel we have to give the stockholder his 
share‘ of the profits.” A big reason why 
the stockholder’s share of profits has in- 
creased has been that more companies 
have split their stock—and raised divi- 
dends on the new shares—than ever be- 
fore. 

Earnings are still the vardstick for 


HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 


YLLSAY! AND THESE TIMKEN 
ROWER BEARINGS ARE SEALED 
AND LUBRICATED FOR LIFE! 
AND THE HANDLE CANT 
KICK WHEN LIF TING OR 
LOWERING LOAD! 








AND LOOK AT THIS RELEASE CHECK- 
IT’S AREAL SHOCK ABSORBER TO 
PROTECT EVEN THE MOST FRAGILE 
CARGO! | CHECKED THEM ALL, AND 





weite m FOR Our FREE COMPLETE 
TRUCK INDEX OF RED GIANT MODELS 
TW OVER 600 COMBINATIONS 
SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES! 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Ave., North Rergen, N. J. 








e Security against the ever-present 
hazards that can damage or destroy 
property, or injure persons, is a re- 
sponsibility to assign to PAGE Fence. 
Whether you choose heavily galva- 
nized Copper-Bearing Steel, corrosion- 
resisting Aluminum, or long-lasting 
Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is quality 
controlled from raw metal to rugged 
fence erected on metal posts deep-set 
in concrete. Available are 8 basic 
styles, varied by heights, types of 
gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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dividends, and no matter how big a 


company’s expansion program might be, LA yar NJ — COW, Cc —JZ 3 


if earnings are good, it’s probable that 
heftier dividends will be forthcoming. . 
Gulf Oil, with $400-million worth of Ty AM 


capital expenditures scheduled for this 


year alone, has paid $1.25 per share on 
its common so far this year, compared Car 
with $1 last year. The biggest reason: =. 9 Kd 
Gulf’s six-month net was 50% ahead CIEE MINOW peed CPE en PET 
of 1955. i ? mat 
¢ No Yardstick—Although many com- 
panies try to pay out at least 50% of 
profits in dividends, few try to stick to 
a set percentage of earnings set aside for 
dividends. 

“We would much rather pay a steady 
quarterly rate in dollar terms, and then, 
if earnings merit it, give the stock- 
holders a year-end extra,” says one 
treasurer. 

Still, the payout ratio is the best 
statistic for finding out if corporations 
are really letting dividends run ahead 
of earnings. This year, as other figures 
have indicated, it looks as if the payout 
rate will be the best since the postwar 
peak of 59% paid in 1954. In that 
year, earnings had stayed the same as 
in 1953, but dividends continued to 
grow by about $700-million. Industries locating and 

Pretty much the same thing is ex- expanding in North Carolina 
pected to happen this year. Corporate have access to the nation’s 
profits on the whole are expected to largest labor pool. A supply of young 
be, at best, around the same as in 1955. and healthy people, over 99 per cent 
Yet dividends should hit at least $12- native-born, eager to work, easily trained 
billion, compared with $11.2-billion is conveniently iain : 


last year. This would put the payout — ses 
rate around 55%. If yearend extras this This great source of desirable men and SX 
year are as luxurious as in 1955, it could women employees is swelled each year as 


' 
go even higher, though probably not so mechanization comes to the farms, and “tl ; 
high as in 1954. as more students graduate from the schools. 


¢ Dividend Cuts?—Of course, in some Sp 
cases where earnings don’t match 1955 A network of paved secondary rural roads links 














a 
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figures, companies may cut back their factories with dependable labor dispersed over a 
payments to shareholders. But most large radius. This same outstanding highway system also 
Wall Street observers, including in- makes it possible for workers to hold down full time jobs 
fluential stockholder-relations counseling and at the same time easily supplement their income with 
firms, think that these will be isolated “kitchen” gardens and small scale farming. 

~~ “i textiles. where sales have These people live pleasantly and comfortably, too—over 96 per cent 
been decreasing for some months, divi- of all farm homes are electrified. 

dends have been increasing. Reports More information about North Carolina’s labor supply and other 
compiled by the Dept. of Commerce : x F : 

show textile dividends up 11%, while industrial advantages will be gladly supplied in confidence 

the Big Board reports dividends paid by and at no obligatiort. 

textile makers up 34% over first-half 
1955. 

The treasurer of one of the biggest 
electronics makers pinpoints the prob- 
lem of what to do about dividends ; 
when earnings slip: “Our earnings will \ a 
probably be a little lower than last year, \ CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
but we couldn’t dare cut dividends. NEN industrial Raleigh 4, North Carolina 
The Street accepts our current divi- \ eesanie William P. Saunders, Director 
dend as a fait accompli, and there would me a 
be plenty of disappointment if it didn’t +, 


2 ee Send for a 
materialize. : sain 
¢ Help in Fund Raising—What the aed 


Street thinks is important, partly be- oe A YEAR ‘ROUND MID-SOUTH 
cause many corporations draw directors \ 
and financial advisers from there, but 
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mostly because so many companies are 
constantly looking to the new issues 
markets for funds. 

This has been cited as one reason 
why steel companies pay out fairly hefty 
chunks of profits in dividends, even 
when they are faced with higher costs 
and record expansion programs. 

“The steels know they have to live 
down a cyclical psychosis in the minds 
of investors, and the best way to offset 
this, they feel, is to keep paying out 
good dividends,” was the way one steel 
analyst summed it up. 
¢ A Way Out-—In recent months 
there has been a rash of interest in 
stock dividends rather than cash pay- 
ments to shareholders. To many com- 
panies, caught up in the money squeeze 
in their @Qvn treasuries and unwilling 
to pay high rates on new debt issues 
or to float big new equity issues be- 
cause dividends are not deductible, the 
modest stock dividend is coming to be 
the only way out. 

This week, Norfolk Southern Ry. de- 
clared a stock dividend of 5% instead 
of any cash dividends for the final two 
quarters of this year (the road had 
paid 30¢-quarterly). The reason for the 
switch: to conserve cash for capital im- 
provements. 

A somewhat similar situation cropped 
up last week with National Distillers 
Corp. when Pres. John Bierwirth stated 
that, because of the tightness of the 
money market and National’s need for 
cash to finance its expansion program, 
he favored “two or three years of stock 
dividends” supplementing a regular $1- 
a-year cash dividend. The stock divi- 
dends would be in lieu of any additional 
cash. Bierwirth estimated that the com- 
pany would earn around $2 a share this 
year. 
¢ Double-Barreled—Due largely to to- 
day’s high income tax rate, the popu- 
larity of stock dividends seems to be 
growing. For example, Citizens Utilities 
Co. announced a plan to have two 
classes of stock, one paying stock, the 
other cash (BW —Jan.14’56,p107). After 
seeing how many CU stockholders pre- 
fer the dividend in stock, a number of 
companies have tried to set up similar 
plans. 

However, after approving Citizens 
Utilities’ capitalization, the Internal 
Revenue Service has held up approval of 
similar schemes until it has had time to 
figure out all the tax angles. Should 
IRS give the green light to other such 
plans, it is expected that many com- 
panies would be interested in following 
the CU pattern. 

The CU plan calls for two classes of 
stock, with cash dividends on one to 
be equaled by like value of stock divi- 
dends on the other. A poll of CU 
stockholders showed that 55% favored 
an all stock-dividend plan, but the half- 
stock, half-cash compromise was worked 


AS REPLACEMENT POWER for equipment in 
heavy-duty service that fast wears out a 
light-duty engine. 

POWER in any new machine 
using a 20 H.P gasoline engine. 


EITHER WAY no cngincering . . . no design 
changes .. are involved in using the new 
Model 17A Sheppard. New data sheets give 


full specs. Write today. 








... with Sec-Tray* 


Globe-Wernicke’s exclusive new stationery 
tray fits snugly under typewriter platform— 
gives extra space—pulls out easily—puts a 
full supply at fingertips—eliminates tiresome 
twisting and turning. For you, Sec-Tray 
means greater work output everyday. Call 
your G/W dealer . . . or write us direct, 
Dept. A8. 
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out to suit institutional holders who 
wanted cash. 

¢ Another Idea—An even more frugal 
plan for hoarding capital was dreamed 
up by Curtis Mfg. Co. (BW—Aug.15- 
’56,p127). Curtis, dominated by a half- 
dozen or so large stockholders, including 
Pres. Harold Schott with 46% of all 
stock, has devised a plan where one 
class of stock would pay cash dividends, 
the other class, while technically en- 
titled to such dividends, would take no 
dividends whatever. 

Thus, large stockholders, whose divi- 
dends would be badly hacked by Uncle 
Sam’s income tax bite anyway, can 
plow back their share into the com- 
pany and, whenever they want, can 
take a capital gain by selling stock. 


Canada Squeezes Credit 
Even Tighter Than U.S. 


Credit screws are being tightened 
further in the U.S., but borrowers 
north of the border are finding things 
even tougher. 

A few weeks ago, the Bank of Can- 
ada, the government’s central bank, 
raised its discount rate from 33% to 
34%. Only a year ago, the discount 
rate was 14%. Since then there have 
been five increases, including the latest 
one, as the bank has attempted to put 
the brakes on Canada’s booming ex- 
pansion. 

Along with the discount rate boost 
went a plea to Canadian industry from 
the bank’s governor, James E. Coyne, 
to slow down on capital expansion. 
Construction contracts are running 
24% ahead of 1955, and, said Coyne, 
the capital spending boom is stretching 
credit too tight. The bank itself, pos- 
- sibly trying to set the pace for the rest 
of the economy, has slowed the speed 
of building of its own new Toronto 
office. 
¢ Hardest Pinch—Tighter money's ef- 
fects are being felt through the whole 
Canadian economy, but hit hardest is 
the mortgage market. Mortgage loan 
rates are reported to be at 6% for first 
mortgages, and from one-half to a full 
point higher for seconds. Government 
insured mortgages are carrying 5% 
rates, compared to 44% on U.S. gov- 
ernment-insured FHA loans. 

Tight money has also hit the bond 
market, although not nearly so hard as 
the mortgage market. In an attempt 
to attract more savings, the government 
has devised a sliding scale of interest 
on its forthcoming savings bond issue, 
which may set a higher interest rate 
pattern. Instead of the usual 33%, 
interest on the 124-year bonds will run 
34% for the first two coupons, 34% for 
the next two, 33% for the next two, and 
4% for the remaining seven coupons. 
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SECOND-QUARTER PROFITS: 
More Than You Think Didn’t Improve 


1956 VS. 1955 
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Later Returns 


Many Wall Street analysts are losing 
an appreciable bit of their earlier opti- 
mism concerning second-quarter indus- 
trial earnings. April-June profit reports, 
lately rolling in in ever-increasing vol- 
ume, just haven’t been living up to their 
earlier promise. 

As Moody’s Investors Service recently 
reported (BW—Aug.18’56,p177): While 
the vanguard of such reports did suggest 
“that per-share profits of industrial com- 
mon stocks were still improving . . . the 
more nearly complete . ‘[second 
quarter profit] . . . returns now available 
cast doubt on that.” Actually, Moody's 
adds, “the late results” appear to indi- 
cate that “‘a profit squeeze” began oper- 
ating in the second quarter since “the 
rate of output . . . [not only] slowed 
down” but “costs continued to mount.” 
¢ Not All Bad—That’s not to say, of 
course, that all companies suffered from 
chilling winds in the quarter just ended. 
That was far from the case. Second- 
quarter earnings of many companies— 
titans and small operators alike—revealed 
good to spectacular advances above year- 
earlier levels. These gains showed up 
especially in such varied trades as paper- 
making, copper, machinery, rail equip- 
ment, and aircraft manufacturing. 
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| 1956 SECOND QUARTER 
vs. 


1956 FIRST QUARTER 
SALES EARNINGS 


93% + 5.5% 
9 —21.8 
-—32.9 
—51.4 
+41.7 
+ 10.7 
—31.9 
—31.1 
—19.5 
—21.3 
+ 3.4 
—21.8 
+ 6.0 
—12.4 
—45.8 
— 63.1 
— 8.3 
— 7.3 
—42.6 
—60.9 
— 8.3 
—15.1 
+10.8 
+ 54.3 
— 60.4 
— 32.6 
— 18.6 
— 65 
+ 0.2 
61.8 
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Run Weaker 


As the tabulation above confirms, 
however, many second-quarter operating 
reports did show a marked slowdown in 
profits (often in sales, too). 
¢ Wider Than Expected—True, a num- 
ber of such reports didn’t come as any 
surprise to the stockholders. It was al- 
ready widely known, for example, that 
companies in the automotive trade, both 
car producers and parts makers, had 
been finding the going increasingly 
rough this year. 

But these haven’t been the only groups 
issuing discouraging second-quarter re- 
ports. A close look at the table shows 
that profit shrinkages were also scattered 
among a wide number of nonautomotive 
trades, despite the fact that over-all in- 
dustrial production ran 3% above its 
year-earlier level. 
¢ Should Be Better—Moreover, it isn’t 
just the drop of second-quarter profits 
below their year-earlier figures that dis- 
turbs Wall Street analysts. It’s also the 
fact that in so many cases the 1956 
second-quarter earnings even fell behind 
their first-quarter levels. 

The seasonal corporate earnings pat- 
tern, for example, normally calls for 
April-June profits to exceed those of 
the first quarter, particularly during 
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What to do when 


WATER SHORTAGES 


threaten Your business 


Within 20 years, the public and industry will need twice 
as much water. In some areas, wells are running low... 
stream pollution is serious. New resources will cost 
billions ...if they can be found at all. It’s not too early 
to take strong measures in your business. 

Install water meters to check and report on consump- 
tion in your plant. The meters will uncover hidden leaks 
and careless habits. They will show where you can save 
by installing automatic shut-off devices, by improving 
heat exchangers, by changing processes, by recirculating 
or reconditioning water for re-use. 

Though Neptune now makes more than meters, water 
conservation is our biggest business, growing rapidly 
with the nation’s needs for water. Over ten million 
Trident water meters now in use. We'll be glad to consult 
with you. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 W. SOth St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Finance 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS ond PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. liquid meters 
Revere Corporotion of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 
Cox & Stevens /electronic scoles 
Electrenic Signal Co., Inc. /toll collection equipment 





times like these when a business boom 
is presumably still growing. 

Even though a single quarter’s re- 
sults are no sure sign that an unfavor- 
able corporate earnings trend has 
started, Wall Streeters are shading their 
calculations of possible 1956 industrial 
earnings. Late last month, for example, 
Moody’s advised clients that “the latest 
quarter’s per-share earnings on our 125 
industrial stock average give preliminary 
indications of about $11.40 (annual ba- 
sis), compared with $11 (revised) for the 
first quarter.” Last week, however, it 
revised the $11.40 “annual basis” per 
share earnings estimate downward to 
$10.80, the same as a year ago. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Life insurance company assets rosc 
$2.6-billion in the first half of 1956 
to $92.9-billion, reports the Institute 
of Life Insurance. At midyear, 34% 
of such assets were invested in mort- 
gages, 19% in “industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds,” 15% in utility bonds. 
U.S. government bond holdings in the 
year ending June 30, 1956, slumped 
from $9-billion to $7.9-billion or from 
10% of assets to 84%. 

* 
Weaving operations will cease at the 
mills of the nation’s two biggest pro- 
ducers of synthetic fabrics—Burlington 
Mills and Amerotron Corp.—for the 
entire week of Sept. 3. Other leading 
producers are expected to take similar 
action. The mills hope such a shut- 
down will materially strength the under- 
pinnings of the long weak synthetic 
fabrics market. 

e 
Standard Factors Corp., prominent 
Manhattan factoring house, has acquired 
Texas Factors, Inc. of Dallas, largest 
Texan factoring company. Standard 
will expand operations of its new sub- 
sidiary into all parts of the Southwest. 

° 
Commercial and finance paper out- 
standing jumped $173-million (7%) in 
July to $2.6-billion, the New York Fed 
reports. Finance company paper ac- 
counted for some 80% of that total, 
open market paper sold by commercial 
paper brokers and dealers the rest. 
Outstandings of each type rose 7% 
during July. 

° 
Dow Chemical Co. will spend over 
$75-million on expansion in the year 
ending June 30, 1957, compared with 
$56-million in the fiscal period just 
ended. But, says Pres. Leland I. Doan, 
“we do not currently see the need for 
outside financing within the next two 
or three years . . . [since] . . . our 
internal cash generation is in_ itself 
sufficient.” 
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New horizons in tool performance... with 
high-speed ceramic cutting tools of Alcoa Alumina 


Machining speeds and quality never before practical are 
being achieved with newly developed ceramic cutting 
tools of ALCoA® Alumina. Field tests compared—under 
controlled conditions—performance of the new ceramic 
tools with other types. In every test, the ceramic tools 
were run at higher speeds over longer cuts before tool 
failure. 

Along with higher cutting speeds and better surface 
finishes, ceramic tools have demonstrated these extra 
operating benefits: they withstand extremely high tem- 
peratures at the cutting edge with no change in basic 
physical properties; they can’t weld to metal being cut, 
will not contaminate machined surfaces of dielectric or 
electrical insulating materials. Chemically inert, they 
can’t rust, burn or decompose .. . they withstand com- 
pressive loads up to 500,000 Ibs per sq in ... and they 
reduce “tool chatter.” 

Composed principally of ALcoa Alumina, ceramic 
cutting tools are sapphire-hard. Resistance to high tem- 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


peratures is excellent. Their red-hardness temperature 
is 2200° F—compared to 1560° for two hard alloys and 
only 1100° for high-speed steel. That makes them ideal 
for cutting cast steel, cast iron, chilled iron, carbon steel, 
high-speed steel . . . and such nonferrous materials as 
plastics, abrasives (including other ceramics) and graph- 
ite products. 

If you are interested in cutting your machining costs 
by boosting cutting speeds while improving surface fin- 
ishes, it wil! pay you to investigate the new ceramic tools 
of ALcoa Alumina. 

ALCOA does not manufacture ceramic tools, but we 
will gladly furnish you with a list of manufacturers. Write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 700-H Alcoa Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Michigan no longer makes all but 
a few of the nation’s autos. Now 
they’re coming from plants all over 
the map. And as the trend con- 
tinues, unemployment in Michigan 
takes on a chronic character. 


THROBBING HEADACHE for Detroit are lines of unemployed, (hete 
collecting SUBenefits), whose work isn’t wanted in Michigan. 





Michigan's 


AY “Muicnican” to most any busi- 
S nessman, and the reaction is auto- 
matic and almost instantaneous: If he 
thinks a moment he may talk of lakes 
and fishing, but above all else he will 
think of Michigan as the nation’s auto- 
mobile center, of roaring auto produc- 
tion lines spread around the perimeter 
of every city in the state. 

For most of the last 50 years, his 
reaction would have been correct. To- 
day, though, you could easily prove 
him a slave of tradition—on this point, 
at least. 

Michigan is still the core of the 
auto industry; most of its financial 
heart, its engineering brain, its manage- 
ment force are there. But only one 
third of the cars built in the U.S. are 
assembled in Michigan now, and more 
and more of the parts—engines, stamp- 
ings, and so on—are being made in 
other states. More than 4-million of 
the approximately 6-million cars that 
will be built this year will be produced 
outside Michigan. Already the tag on 
the cars pictured above—“Made in 
Texas by Texans’—is familiar; if the 
same burning state pride existed else- 
where, the roads would be dotted with 
cars bearing corresponding labels from 
all over. 
¢ Throbbing Headache—This disper- 


sion is just fine for Texans, and 
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Auto Crown Sits Unsteadily 


and _ such. 
Michigan it 


Ohioans, and _ Illinoisians, 
But for the state of 
produces a recurrent unemployment 
migraine that throbs even when the 
auto industry is rolling at a fast pace. 

Right now the pain is pounding. 
The industry proclaims — sometimes 
proudly, sometimes apologetically—that 
1956 is the third-best year in its history. 
Yet, even before model changeover lay- 
offs began two weeks ago, unemploy 
ment in Michigan— almost all of it in 
auto plants and auto parts factories 
was nearly 9% of the labor force. More 
than 225,000 people were hunting for 
jobs. And any day now, as more and 
more plants shut down for the switch 
to 1957 model production, the state’s 
unemployed will number 300,000. 
¢ Long Layoffs—Production of the new 
models will hit full stride late in the 
year. But even then, labor market 
analysts will be surprised if all the 
unemployed auto workers get back their 
jobs. 

Paradoxically, total employment in 
Michigan is higher than it has ever 
been (2.7-million now, compared with 
2.4-million in 1947) and even conserva- 
tive estimates put 1957’s total car pro- 
duction at around 10% more than last 
year Ss. 

‘¢ Jobs Aren’t There—The trouble is 
that the auto industry is no longer 
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offering the jobs on which almost the 
whole of Michigan’s economy has been 
based these last 50 vears. 

One body that keeps an eye on such 
shifts as this, the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, has figures 
which show that: 

In 1950, Michigan’s share of the 
nation’s total auto industry employ- 
ment was 56.3%. 

Today, that share has slipped to 
51.2%. 

Yet, in the period between those 
vears, total national employment in the 
auto industry rose from a 1950 average 
of 825,200 to a 1955 average of 910,000. 

On those figures is based the up 
heaval that has come in Michigan’s 
government, industry, and labor. 


|. The Falling Star 


Michigan wasn’t the birthplace of 
the auto industry, but it did adopt the 
business when it was in its early infancy. 
It nurtured it through its formative 
years, and it has been living off it ever 
since. 

To feed the auto assembly lines, the 
industry built around itself a complex 
of metal working plants, some owned 
by the auto makers themselves, others 
owned by independent suppliers. As 
the complex was built, the state became 


a hive of blue-collar workers and whirr- 
ing machines. 

¢ Rule—All the time an inexorable rule 
was ready to go to work: You can pack 
only so much industry into a particular 
arca; you reach a day when transporta- 
tion, land, utilities, and manpower are 
stretched as far as they'll go. 

Now that day seems to have come. 
As a result, Ford Motor Co. is building 
a huge new assembly plant near Cleve- 
land, an engine plant at Lima, Ohio, a 
glass plant at Nashville, a stamping 
plant near Chicago, an aluminum cast 
ing plant at Sheffield, Ala., and several 
other factories dispersed around the 
country. Chrysler Corp. is setting up a 
new stamping plant at ‘Twinsburg, 
Ohio, a new assembly plant at Newark, 
Del. Chevrolet’s biggest assembly plant 
will go to work in late. 1957 near 
Youngstown, Ohio. And a Buick-Olds 
mobile-Pontiac assembly plant is going 
up in California. 

As happened in Michigan, so in these 
other states, a complex of supplying 
factories is springing up around the 
new plants. For instance, Rheem Mfg. 
Co. has set up an auto products division 
in California. 

The auto makers aren’t shifting all 
their expansion outside Michigan. They 
are. adding to their facilities there. But 
most of these additions are in the form 
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“Early in 1955 we decided to try four Joy 
Limberollers on the No. 1 slope conveyor 
from the primary gyratory crusher in the 
quarry. 

“This conveyor carries the product of the 
primary crusher set at about 5’, on a 12 
degree slope and running at about 450 
feet per minute. Originally designed for 
400 ton per hour capacity; there have been 
surge loadings of twice this amount. 


“While the balance of the conveyor system 
is the enclosed gallery type; the No. 1 
slope conveyor was not fully completed 
before the start of production season and 
consequently ran all year exposed to all 
kinds of weather. 


“The Limberollers have carried a few hun- 
dred thousand tons of heavy stone with 
absolutely no maintenance. On the basis of 
this record we have placed repeat orders.” 
ao | WG fied 
Richard Robinson, Treasurer 
MASSACHUSETTS BROKEN STONE COMPANY 


LIMBEROLLERS, at 
work on conveyor at 
Massachusetts Broken 
Stone Company. 


The Joy Limberoller resists dust, abrasion, 
corrosion and material buildup. Resilient 
discs on a flexible steel cable conform to 
load and cushion the belt. Only two bear- 
ings are used and these are up out of the 
dirt zone. Get details from Jey Manufacturing 
Compony, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: Joy a Company (Can- 
ada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


Write for FREE Bulletin 73-56 
0. OY CMgunder 
4 
For Air and Ges Compressors, Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen Generators, Vacuum Pumps and 
Boosters, Conveyors, Fons, Electrical 
Hydraulic Fittings and Hose Assemblies. 
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. . . While national auto 
employment moves up, Mich- 
igan’s share is set to decline 
steadily . . .” 

MICHIGAN starts on p. 52 


of office buildings, engineering and test- 
ing centers, and parts warehouses. Only 
a few new parts manufacturing plants 
are scheduled to be built in the state. 
¢ Firm Trend—So the long-term trend 
appears firmly fixed: While national 
auto production and employment is 
moving up, Michigan’s share of that 
output is set to decline steadily. 

Just what this shift means to Mich- 

igan is the subject of a long-range study 
by the Detroit Metropolitan Area Re- 
gional Planning Commission. The com- 
mission hopes that by the end of 
September it will have ready a report 
analyzing changes in the state’s industry 
and, possibly, a set of proposals on what 
should be done to counter the auto 
business decline. 
e Cures—One counter move is already 
clear: Michigan must diversify. Ac- 
cordingly, the state’s Economic Devel- 
opment Dept. has started a $100,000 
advertising campaign to coax new in- 
dustry into the state. This is a revolu- 
tionary endeavor: Such advertising 
campaigns have been common since 
the Depression—but not in Michigan. 
And now, in the U.S.’s best economic 
year, Michigan finds it necessary to lure 
industry into what is a natural indus- 
trial locus 

Behind the advertising campaign lies 
Michigan’s high number of unem- 
ployed, and behind that again lies this 
pair of facts: 

The character of Michigan’s labor 
force has changed little in the last 15 
years. 

But the character of the state’s major 
labor market has changed greatly in 
just five years. 


ll. Culprits in the Decline 


When war came at the end of 1941, 
and arms orders piled into Michigan’s 
factories, almost half a million workers, 
trained in mass production, were in the 
state. They weren’t enough to meet 
the demand. Farm families from the 
South and from the Plains states came 
flooding into Michigan. The state’s 
520,165 production workers in 1939 
swelled, by 1947, to 821,721. 

Most new workers were trained little 
more than to “put this bolt into that 
hole,” or to operate a machine after 
a skilled worker had set it up for 
them. 
¢ Big Bite—The ingestion of this in- 
dustrial employment and extra popula- 
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tion was painful enough; the digestion 
has been even more painful, although 
it took until the 1950s for the burps to 
start. Michigan’s industrial machine 
has largely been remade or replaced in 
the last five years. And it certainly 
exerts nowhere near as great a demand 
for unskilled labor as it did in wartime 
and early postwar years. 

This shows up starkly in the «fact 
that although unemployment is high, 
classified ads in the newspapers plead 
for skilled help. The Michigan Em- 

loyment Security Commission says it 
ha no figures to show the level of 
skills of the unemployed. But unofh- 
cially, MESC_ experts say unskilled 
workers certainly make up the highest 
proportion of the unemployed. 
¢ Culprits—Automation is a handy cul- 
prit to be tarred with responsibility for 
this. Actually, it’s only an accomplice. 
Until mid-1953, the only competition 
in the auto industry was who could 
produce most; cost was secondary. 
When sales competition returned, cost 
became primary. Thousands of parts 
factories in Michigan, some employing 
10,000 or more workers, ran into an 
unyielding wall of dollar signs at their 
principal customers’ plants. Some were 
only stunned and have recovered; others 
were permanently knocked out. Their 
customers said, in effect, “We could 
make your part for X dollars; meet that 
price or we'll make it ourselves” 
(BW—May19’56,p64). As auto com- 
panies took more and more work into 
their own factories they found they 
could do it with fewer workers than 
their suppliers employed. 

Finally, came the erection of new 
auto and parts plants outside Michigan. 
You can get as many reasons for this 
as there are new plants. But the major 
reason is industry's search for cheaper 
access to new markets and to sources 
of supply. It is all a concomitant of 
the sales competition and distribution 
cost that has spawned searching cost 
analyses. 


ill. The UAW’s Role 


[hose are two factors that have 
caused turmoil in Michigan labor and 
politics. There are others, too, and 
one of the most volatile is the effect 
of the dynamic United Auto Workers 
union, under its Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther. 

Backed by a friendly Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, UAW _ has pushed 
Michigan’s unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to the highest in the 
nation. It has fought, with some suc- 
cess, for better schools and more state 
services. 

But since Michigan has no state in- 
come tax, the money for unemployment 
benefits has come from payroll taxes. 
And a slice of the revenue to pay for 
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WHY WASTE YOUR 
SELLING TIME 
ON BLIND CALLS? 


Dodge Reports on new construction 
can help you sell more profitably by 
pinpointing your business opportunities. 


Selling costs soar when you make blind calls or spend time chasing down 
idle rumors. Dodge Reports help eliminate this waste by supplying you 
with just the selling facts you need to know about people you do business 
with, as well as prospects you may not have time to uncover. Dodge Reports 
tell you who’s building, what, where, when the bids are due, who to contact, 
what the status of the jobs is — the information you need to schedule your 
selling efforts more efficiently. Furthermore, when you get Dodge Reports 
you get more than advance information — you get the fastest, most com- 
plete construction news service you can economically use — here’s why ... 


BETTER REPORTING 


Dodge employs more than 1,000 reporters covering every local area east of the 
Rockies. Backed by 65 years of service to the industry, together with the prestige 
of Dodge Publications and Services, only Dodge Reporters have such welcome 
access to so many news sources in all construction fields. 


SPECIALIZED BY FIELD 


Dodge offers 3 specialized selling services ... covering 1) General Building Con- 
struction, 2) House and 3) Engineering Projects. You get thorough coverage of 
the type of construction that interests you without wading through piles of unnec- 
essary reports. And by choosing just the service or services you need, you get the 
most economical reporting. 


INDIVIDUALIZED FOR YOU 


In addition to specialization by type of construction, Dodge makes it possible for 
you to select the type and the size of project you desire information on, as well 
as the specific territory you want covered. You may choose whatever you need 
from the 26 different classifications in the General Building Service, 3 types in 
the House Service and the 11 kinds of projects covered by the Engineering (or 
Heavy Construction) Service. 
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the other things UAW has sought has 
also come from business taxes. 

¢ Explosion—Right in the middle of 
the high unemployment of this year, 
Gov. Williams tried to raise unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits again. And 
suddenly, things that businessmen had 
been muttering about for years burst 
into the open. A parade of businessmen 
went before the legislative hearings on 
Williams’ bill. Almost all of them held 
firmly to the line that high labor rates, 
stiff taxes on business, and the pro- 
labor atmosphere around Williams are 
driving industry out of Michigan. 

Gary Bunting, secretary-treasurer of 
Fenestra, Inc., said his company built 
new plants in Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
because it could “do business in a more 
profitable way there.” 

National Automotive Fibres, Inc.’s, 
director of personnel said his company’s 
employment in Detroit dropped from 
1,500 to 100 in six years because its 
three plants in Ohio are more eco- 
nomical. A 

A Grand Rapids seat manufacturer 
said his costs are 96% higher than 
those of a competitor in Texas. 

The legislative committee’s chairman, 
Republican Robert Faulkner said, “the 
Governor has been hitting business 
over the head while other states are 
welcoming business with open arms.” 
¢ Rebuttal—Williams rebuts the charge 
that his policies are driving industry 
out of the state. In 1955, he says, 
Michigan employers paid an average of 
0.9% of their payroll for unemploy- 
ment compensation tax, while the na- 
tional average was 1.2%; that Michi- 
gan obtained 12.7% of its revenues 
from business taxes, while the national 
average was 14%. Finally, he said, the 
movement of industry into and out of 
the state since January, 1954, has left 
Michigan with a net gain of 97,000 
jobs. 

It’s true that Michigan employment 
is increasing and that some companies 
are moving into the state. But what 
isn’t yet apparent is whether the transi- 
tion from an economy based largely 
on one industry to a balanced economy 
can be made fast enough to benefit a 
labor force that is mainly interested 
in the high-paying, UAW-sponsored, 
factory jobs. 


IV. Remaking Michigan 


One small-scale development prom- 
ises a little hope of a not-too-painful 
transition. Michigan is fast becoming 
one of the nation’s largest. centers for 
the manufacture of leisure-time prod- 
ucts. Pleasure craft, fishing tackle, and 
golf clubs are already being turned out 
there in large quantities. Such an in- 
dustry is a “natural” for Michigan— 
the rural parts of the state are crowded 
with lakes, streams, and woods. And 
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machines do it by themselves. Not all plants are ready for such automation, 
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Three Frick “ECLIPSE” compressors and 
auxiliaries at the Warehouse 
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The Associated Grocers lately pur- 
chased three Frick “ECLIPSE” com- 
pressors to cool a freezer room (100 
by 75 by 18 ft. high) to 10 degrees 
below zero, and a cooler room (100 
by 25 by 14 ft. high) to 40 degrees. 
The system, completely automatic, 
was installed by Smith-Williams En- 
gineering Co., Frick Distributors in 
Kansas City, Mo. Charles E. Keyser, 
Architect; Collins Construction Co., 
General Contractors. 

For better air conditioning, refrig- 
erating, ice making, or quick freezing, 
look to 





as the leisure time of the nation’s work- 
ing force keeps increasing, so too will 
the production of this industry. 

This, says MESC is all very encour- 

aging. But it doesn’t hold out much 
hope for 100,000-odd auto workers who 
are accustomed to $2 an hour or more 
on the assembly lines. The boat build- 
ers, and the fishing tackle and golf club 
makers are generally small, and they 
need particular skills among their work 
force. 
e Expansions—Much more hope lies 
in the building of such new factories 
in Michigan as those of American Can 
Co., Bituminous Material Co., and 
Bradford Machine Tool Co. 

Other expansions are making the 
state a leading chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical center. Dow Chemical Co., 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Parke, 
Davis & Co., Upjohn Co., and others 
are enlarging old plants in Michigan 
and building new ones. 
¢ Few Jobs—But even these expansions 
won't get to the core of the state’s 
labor problem. The new and enlarged 
factories won’t require manpower of 
the character and numbers that the 
auto industry once employed. 

This brings into sharp focus the 
changing character of the labor market 
in Michigan. While employment in 
the state gained by 274,000 (to reach 
2,707,000) between June, 1947, and 
june; 1956, employment in the auto 
industry plummeted from 456,000 to 
383,000. Food manufacturing, chem- 
ical production, and construction added 
many new jobs. The service industries 
added 38,000 jobs. And the biggest 
gain of all came in retail employment— 
from 279.000 in June, 1947, to 378,- 
000 in June this year. 

In these last two fields there are 
still plenty of vacant jobs—the bulk 
of the jobs advertised in Michigan 
newspapers’ classified sections are for 
retail and service trade employees. 
¢ Missing Necessity—But these aren’t 
a solution to the state’s labor problem, 
either. For retail and service jobs aren’t 
jobs for auto assemblers and auto parts 
makers. The pay is too low, and seldom 
does a factory worker take to at least 
ene necessity of a retail job—the neces- 
sity of being pleasant to the customers. 

Perhaps even more important in 
strongly organized Michigan is the 
union angle. Union organization of the 
retail trade is weak. In the large Detroit 
department store of J. L. Hudson Co., 
for instance, employees never have had 
a union. 

e UAW Pressure—So factory workers 
are reluctant to move from under the 
protective wing of UAW. Nor does 
UAW want to lose them. The union is 
as concerned as the state's politicans 
over dwindling employment in the auto 
industry, though the UAW’s deepest 
concern is for ‘it own loss in strength- 
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automatic packaging equipment —can increase your profit 
margin automatically by eliminating costly waste motions in 
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through-numbers. But even UAW has 
found no sound answer for Michigan's 
labor problems. So far at least, its 
proposed solution is to make more jobs 
im the auto assembly and parts plants 
by cutting the hours (without cutting 
the pay) of the industry’s workers. This 
will be the prime economic issue be- 
tween union and management when 
UAW’s contracts expire in 1958. 
Meanwhile, with its $190,000 ad- 
vertising budget, Michigan’s Economic 
Development Dept. will try to drum 
home the slogan, “Michigan is good 
to industry.” It will have to convince 
a lot of manufacturers if industry is 
to continue to be good to Michigan. 


New Orleans Causeway 
ls World’s Longest 


Lake Pontchartrain, a large but shal- 
low (20 ft.) body of water, closes off 
New Orleans from the north while the 
Mississippi River hems it in from the 
south (BW—Feb.19’55,p112). 

In the 19th Century, travel didn’t 
justify a costly bridge across the lake, 
but a ferry to the north shore was put 
into service. Since the ferry quit run- 
ning in 1936, the need for a fixed route 
directly across the lake became apparent. 

Next week, the Lake Pontchartrain 
Causeway—at 23.83 mi., the world’s 
longest water bridge—will be in busi- 
ness. 
¢ Elbowroom—New Orleans’ share of 
the Gulf Coast’s plienomenal growth 
has made the new causeway a necessity. 
New Orleans still needs more room to 
spread out. 

St. Tammany Parish, across the lake, 
should provide that space. Residential 
subdivisions are already being developed 
in St. Tammany, which has been a re- 
sort area. 
¢ Industry Moves In—Industry is re- 
ported moving into the St. Tammany 
area, but how much is a moot question. 
Land is available, and it’s not as low- 
lying as land on the lake’s eastern and 
western shores. Also, industry would 
have the advantage of a labor force 
among the new residents of the parish 
and New Orleans commuters. No 
names are yet specified, but there’s talk 
of a couple of garment plants and maybe 
a petrochemical plant. 

Even the construction job itself gave 
some impetus to the industrial develop- 
ment of the north shore. Louisiana 
Bridge Co. put up a $7-million prefab- 
ricating and assembling plant there for 
bridge components. The job was fin- 
ished four months ahead of schedule. 
¢ Time-Saver—The causeway is part of 
a $51-million program of the Greater 
New Orleans Expressway Commission, 
which seeks to improve the city’s access. 
It will save motorists 40 minutes. END 
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Here’s Why Firestone 


TUBELESS TRUCK TIRES ARE SETTING NEW 
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Truck operators’ figures show that Firestone Tubeless Truck 
Tires reduce road delays by 80% or more in actual operation. 


They run cooler and give longer original mileage than truck 
tires with tubes. 


The extra strength of their Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped® 
cord bodies stand up for more retreads. Extra retread mileage 
is extra low-cost mileage. 


They weigh less than tires with tubes and flaps. That means 
more payload. 


Firestone Tubeless Truck Tires are simple and safe to mount 
and demount on the Firestone one-piece rim. 


All these factors add up to longer, lower cost mileage with “Ss [Py 
lower maintenance cost. 
See your Firestone Dealer or Store and find out how economi- ; ; —, y 
cally you can change over to Firestone Tubeless Truck Tires. 
Then give them a chance to prove that they can set new 
mileage and economy records on your trucks. 
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Less Weight—More Freight with FIRESTONE Tubeless Truck 
Tires and One-Piece Rims .. . The Greatest Advancement 
Since Firestone Replaced Solids with Pneumatics. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC. Copyright 1956, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 





OUR SYMBOL OF VIGILANCE HAS AN ACTUAL 
COUNTERPART ... BENDIX LONG-RANGE RADAR! 


Free men bent on remaining free are 
using Bendix* radar as a keen and 
tireless eye to safeguard their homes. 
From the Arctic wastes, to “Texas 
lowers” at sea, to many distant lands 
» network of Bendix radar stations 
naintains twenty-four-hour unblinking 
vigilance guarding strategic positions. 

Our Bendix Radio Division, Balti- 
more, Md., which produces this long- 
range type radar, has had a great deal to 
lo with the development of radar. It is a 
major source of supply for the many 
different kinds of radar now being used 
to control airport traffic, to help guide 
es, to aid pilots in making pinpoint 


A thousand products 


landings in bad weather, as a weather- 
eye for pilots to avoid storms in flight, 
and other uses. 

Bendix Pacific Division, N. Holly- 
wood, Calif., has produced airborne 
radar for military planes for many 
years. It also makes a line of marine 
radar used by vessels of all types to 
help them navigate in fog and at night. 

Radar is one of our many products. 
For the complete story of Bendix and 
its diverse contributions to practically 
every basic industry, we invite you to 
write for the brochure “Bendix and 


Your Business”’. EEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Typical Bendix early-warning radar 
installation at a secret strategic loco- 
tion somewhere in the world. The 
black covering protects the radar 
device from snow and ice. 
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Escalator wage clauses are high style 
again with union negotiators, and the 
reason is plain: They are betting on a 
sustained rise in the cost of living. 

Living costs—as measured by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ consumer price 
index—are now at the highest point ever, 
and are moving up steadily after three 
years of almost dead calm. With every 
upward nudge, labor leaders rediscover 
the appeal of pay increases that go into 
effect automatically as prices rise. 

A look at what is happening to the 
major components of the consumer 
price index (above), shows what they’re 
putting their bets on. Food—which for 
three years was the chief factor holding 
the cost of living back—has turned 
around, and now is rising, too. It is the 
most powerful of all the forces pushing 
the price level upward. And about the 
time harvests this autumn drive food 
prices down seasonally, the cost of many 
other consumer items will begin to 
react to higher steel prices. 
¢ Back in Favor—This one-two punch 
changes the whole outlook for the cost 
of living, and makes the bet of the labor 
strategists appear to be a smart one. The 
remarkable period of stability that began 
with 1953 is over. The question now is 
whether we are going into a period of 
steadily rising consumer prices, or 
whether we are simply being boosted to 
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1954 


a new plateau where prices will again 
level out for a few years. 

Either way, escalator clauses are en- 
joying a major comeback. The last time 
prices rose—during Korea—unions were 
critical of the consumer price index 
(CPI) as a measurement of living costs. 
They claimed it responded too slowly. 
But a revision of the index in 1953 
apparently satisfied them. The CPI now 
records monthly changes in the price of 
some 300 items that comprise the 
living standards of wage earners and sal- 
aried clerical workers in urban areas. 
Both goods and services are included, 
based on a study of spending habits of 


such families in 1952. 


Management is buying the idea, too. 
It is one way of selling unions on the 
usefulness of long-term contracts. Ex- 
perience with the escalator in recent 
years apparently has convinced many 
employers that cost-of-living pay rises 
can be met either from higher produc- 
tivity, or by raising the price of their 
own products. 
¢ Reinstatement—The basic idea of 
linking wages to living costs is an old 
one; it was used to set shipyard wages 
in World War I, for example. It became 
a major factor in union thinking in 1948 
when General Motors agreed to an es- 
calator clause in the contract it signed 
that vear with the United Auto Work- 
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1955 


f 2 1956 


Labor Goes Back to the Index 


© Business weex 


ers. This contract paved the way for a 
rush of similar agreements when con- 
sumer prices skyrocketed during Korea, 
from 1950 through 1952. 

By 1952, when prices hit their peak, 
wages of some 3.5-million workers were 
automatically escalated. But living costs 
leveled off. Instead of going up all the 
time, the escalator at times went down— 
and so did wages. Unions began losing 
interest. A million railroad workers 
dropped the clause in 1953 when their 
leaders decided—erroneously—that the 
economy was going into a period of price 
declines. Unions in aircraft production, 
electrical equipment, heavy machinery, 
glass, and textiles made the same move. 
The number of covered workers dropped 
to 1.7-million. 

This year the steel settlement alone 
brought 500,000 additional workers un- 
der a cost-of-living wage provision; simi- 
lar agreements were made last year by 
General Electric. There is a likelihood 
that railroad workers, already losers by 
5¢ to 6¢ an hour by not having an esca- 
lator in effect, will ask for its reinstate- 
ment before 1956 is over. If they do, 
the number of covered workers will be 
approaching the 4-million mark—the 
highest ever—with more to come so long 
as prices rise. 
¢ Food Factor—How long this will be 


depends more on food than any other 
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New Furnishings 
get the same gentle handling as 
NORTH AMERICAN 


““Wife-Approved’’ Moves! 


Labor 


You save time and money every time you ship new 
uncrated furniture—as well as furnishings, fixtures 


or equipment—to dealer or user via North American- 
Creston Padded Van. 


This superior handling gives your products all the 
safety and prompt delivery of a North American 
““Wife-Approved”’ household goods move. Creston 
know-how plus NAVL resources guarantee prompt, 
economical! transportation, always! 


NAVL ““FOLLOW-THRU’’ SERVICE 


North American has agents in more cities than any 
other van line—hence can “‘follow-thru” on shipments 
anywhere. NAVL-Creston rates are competitive. 

Ask your local NAVL agent for details or send for 
name of nearest agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
North American Van Lines Canada, Lid. « Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Valve Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment, 
See your NAVL Agent. 

LAND, 


SEA, AIR 





item in the consumer price index. For 
one thing, it is the biggest single expend- 
iture--30% of the budget of the fami- 
lies surveyed. It is also the most volatile. 
When prices in general rise, food shoots 
ahead the fastest; when prices fall, food 
drops the most. And it is the most un- 
predictable. Usually, consumer prices 
move broadly in the same direction; but 
in recent years, food has been off on a 
downward swing while almost every- 
thing else has been heading up. 

After hitting a peak during the Ko- 
rean fighting, food dropped 5.8% over 
a three-year span, hitting a low in Feb- 
ruary of this year. It has gone up every 
month since, and is already back close 
to the Korean peak. 
¢ No Predictions—Government experts 
who work with the cost-of-living index 
avoid predictions. They think food, 
short-term, will have a controlling effect 
on cost-of-living wage increases. Prices 
will go higher over the next few months. 
This rise will be partly seasonal. Berries, 
for example, gave food costs an upward 
tilt in July that will disappear later. But 
the growing season has been bad, both 
in this country and abroad and this has 
sent prices up, too. Europe lost a large 
part of its orange and potato crops m 
the freeze last winter; exports of these 
commodities have resulted in sharp 
price increases to the U.S. consumer. 
Food costs will decline seasonally as the 
great staple products like wheat, corn, 
hogs, and beef are marketed in the 
autumn. But prices are not expected to 
go down as far as they've dropped in 
recent autumns, for a combination of 
reasons: 

¢ Pork is scarcer than a year ago 
and therefore more expensive. It has 
led all meat costs higher, and there’s 
little chance of a reversal until a bigger 
crop can be marketed in the fall of 1957. 

¢ Prices of staple field crops are 
going to stay higher than last year partly 
because of more liberal price supports, 
partly because the new soil bank is tak- 
ing more acrcs out of production than 
seemed likely a few months back. The 
soil bank may do what its backers have 
hoped—reduce output enough to solve 
the problem of surpluses. This would 
mean stronger prices. 

* Price-depressing surpluses are be- 
ing reduced. Government-held stocks, 
acquired over the years in price support 
operations, are beginning to move out 
to foreign countries. India is negotiat- 
ing one of the biggest such deals, may 
sign up for $400-million worth in a few 
weeks, mostly wheat, flour, and rice. 
Brazil is dickering for a big wheat pur- 
chase. 
e¢ The Odds—There’s nothing certain 
about food prices, of course. U.S. agri- 
culture can still produce large enough 
surpluses of almost everything to start 
a new downward trend. But odds now 
favor at least a halt in the drop of food 
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GIVE YOUR EMPLOYEES A CONVENIENCE BONUS... 


Heinz hot foods from vending machines 


Here’s an easy way to better your employee rela- . 
tions, by solving a feeding problem. With Heinz | Mail coupon for assortment of 6 free cans. 
Hot Food Service your people can enjoy delicious 
hot meals right on the premises—at any location 
you choose, and at any time of the day or night. 
Vending machines dispense Heinz quality foods 
automatically, inexpensively, and piping hot in 
individual Portion Pack tins. Not just snacks, but 
good solid nourishment in a wide choice of soups, 
stews, chili and other favorite foods—27 in all. 
You get the service, without the headaches. Your 
vending machine operator does all the work. But 
before you decide, we’d like you to taste for your- 
self the delicious Heinz foods this service includes. 


HEINZ \67] 202 5922 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Box 28, D-7-B, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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¢ Send me your free food samples and details about the in- 
- stallation of Heinz Hot Food Service 
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WIRE ROPE .»» MUSCLE FOR MANY INDUSTRIES 


Industry's uses for wire rope are almost countless. They lift with it. They lower 
with it. They support with it. They tow with it. 


Leschen Wire Rope, St. Louis, one of the 13 divisions of H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc., produces dependable, long-lasting wire rope . . . and has for nearly 
100 years. It’s used for construction and mining, on well-drilling rigs, logging 
equipment, elevators, bridges, ships, cableways, tramways and ski-ways, and 
in many other ways. 


At Leschen, as at all Porter divisions, the emphasis is on service. To this end, 
Leschen’s plant has been modernized inside and out—new buildings, new 
offices, new wire rope making machines, and new processes. 


As Porter divisions grow so does their service to industry. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions: ALLOY METAL WIRE, Prospect Park, Pa. » CONNORS STEEL, Birmingham + DELTA-STAR 

ELECTRIC, Chicago + Henry DISSTON, Philadelphia + ESECO, Joliet, Ill. + LACLEDE-CHRISTY, 

St. Lovis + LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, St. Louis « McLAIN FIRE BRICK, Pittsburgh + QUAKER PIONEER 

RUBBER, Pittsburg, Colif. * QUAKER RUBBER, Philadelphia + RIVERSIDE METAL, Riverside, N. J. 
VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL, Aliquippa, Pao. + W-S FITTINGS, Roselle, N. J. 
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prices, and perhaps another small rise 
next year on top of the one that is oc- 
curring this year. 

That outlook convinces labor leaders 
that this is a good time to latch onto 
the consumer price index. It does not 
add up to runaway inflation, however. 
There'll be too much of almost every- 
thing available for prices really to ‘soar. 
Competition will be fiercer than ever 
as new factories pour out additional 
goods. What seems more likely is that 
prices are jumping to a new plateau 
which will be reached sometime next 
year, followed by another period of sta- 
ble, or slowly rising, prices. 

This means a round of wage increases 
under escalator clauses, some of them 
fairly substantial, over the next year. 
But there’s very little indication that a 
major price-wage spiral of the kind so 
greatly feared in inflationary periods, is 
getting under way. 
¢ Other Factors—Here’s the picture for 
some of the nonfood items: 

Housing: Both rent and the cost of 
keeping up a home owned by the occu- 
pant have been leaders in the general 
price rise the past few years. Rent has 
gone up more than twice as fast as the 
general cost of living. The number of 
new dwelling units being built is de- 
clining, and costs are rising, indicating 
this item—17% of the average con- 
sumer’s budget—will rise indefinitely. 

Transportation: Third biggest item in 
the consumer’s budget. It rose sharply 
back in 1950-52, and has been stable 
since because a rise in the cost of public 
transportation has been offset by a drop 
in automobile prices. Though list prices 
have risen, BLS field agents concentrate 
on digging out the actual prices at 
which cars are sold and these prices 
have been down the past couple of years. 
However, the 1957 models are going to 
bear higher price tags, and new car in- 
ventories are now so low that a consid- 
erable part of the next rise may be 
passed on to consumers. Meanwhile, 
public transportation will go on rising. 

Apparel: This item—10% of the 
budget—remains a bright spot in the 
cost-of-living picture. It is lower now 
than it was in 1951 at the peak of the 
Korean price rise. Though prices may 
edge up, no big swing is expected. 

Housefurnishings: This is another 
item that’s pointing up. Appliances and 
furniture have performed well in recent 
years; sharp competitive selling absorb- 
ing factory increases, as in the case of 
autos. But the steel price rise is causing 
a new round of increases in appliances, 
and some will probably be passed on 
this time to the consumer. 

Services: Health, recreation, persona] 
grooming, and the like add up to a big 
chunk of the consumer’s budget—about 
17%. They've been rising rapidly ever 
since World War II, and will continue 
to do so. END 
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Floor space quadrupled in four years—The first WM 
shipment of wood block to the Black & Decker factory in ’52 
paved 112,000 sq. ft. Today’s floor space totals 472,500 sq. ft. 


Here's a plant located on the Western Maryland that has 


doubled and redoubled in 4 years 


Look what’s happening to Biack & Decker’s 
factory at Hampstead, Maryland, on the lines 
of the Western Maryland. 

The first section of this plant was built four 
years ago. Built so Black & Decker could keep 
production in step with fast-growing sales. 

Two years ago the floor space was 
doubled. This year it’s being redoubled! 

When factories locate along the Western 
Maryland, things boom. Boom for the terri- 
tory, of course; and also for individual in- 
dustries. 


In this region are some of the last- 
remaining, undeveloped plant sites 
located close to the built-up industrial 
sections of the East. 


The WM offers a number of plant site 
opportunities. Plus fast rail contact with East 
and West, and connection with ocean com- 
merce through the Port of Baltimore. 


For any business hunting a new location, 
the WM offers prompt, understanding coop- 
eration. It’s the same quick, top-level action 
that marks WM service in the field of 
shipping. 


Try it. Pick up your phone and call head- 
quarters. Or phone the WM representative 
nearest you. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Short Cut for Fast Freight 





now XEROGRAPHY 


cuts duplicating costs for... 
Sheffield Hardware Co. 


AMERICUS, GEORGIA 


Keeps customers 
TV] omiielveleli-Melal 
changing prices, 


new items, etc 


Quickly and 
Economically ! 


Anything written, printed, typed 
or drawn can be quickly copied 
by xerography onto masters for 
duplicating. 
Copies in the same, 
enlarged, or re- 
duced size can be 
made from one or 
both sides of the 
original material. 


THE 


56-104X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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The versatility of xerography in paperwork du- 
plicating is shown in its adaptability to the needs 
of large companies, saving up to $250,000 a year 
using xerography, down to smaller companies 
like Sheffield Hardware Company, a wholesale 
firm in a city of approximately 15,000 popula- 
tion. This home-grown pioneer business, in op- 
eration since 1872, did nearly a $2,000,000 
business last year. Sheffield officials are enthu- 
siastic about the services xerography performs in 
speeding the paperwork required for a company 
of their type. 

After installing and using XeroX® equipment 
for copying by. xerography, John W. Sheffield, 
Sr., president, has this comment: “Installing 
this equipment was the best step we’ve taken in 
quite a while. It has saved us headaches, made 
many friends for us and permits a much closer 





association with our retailers. By this I mean 
that retailers are immediately informed, with 
illustrated catalog pages, of new stocks, modified 
items and any price changes, which occur. Xerog- 
raphy at Sheffield not only has added efficiency 
to the company’s operations, but has been in- 
strumental in the saving of thousands of dollars. 
A specific example: Before installing XeroX 
copying equipment, each page of the company’s 
catalog cost from $1.00 to $1.25 per page, just 
for having the plates made ready for the print- 
ing process. Compare this figure to the com- 
pany’s present cost of 10 cents a page, not to 
mention personnel savings and ease of operation 
copying onto duplicating masters by xerography.” 
WRITE for “proof of performance” case histories show- 


ing how xerography is saving time and thousands of dollars 
for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


HALOIDB COMPANY 


* Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto 




















Steel Advances Auto’s SUB 


FEATURES ” a 


Weekly Benefits 


Maximum Benefit 
Duration 


Employee Eligibility 
Requirements 


Company Contributions 


Administration Costs 


Administration 

cae es Procedure 

Requirements for State 

Approval of SUB-UC 
integration 


Alternate Methods of 


Payment if Integration 
is Refused 


What Constitutes 
a Layoff 


Accumulation of 
Credit Units 


Surrender of Credit Units 


-_—_— a" 6 OSS GOR A OM Ae ss 7D oe 


When the United Auto Workers and 
Ford Motor Co., in June, 1955, agreed 
to a supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits plan, it was the first major step to- 
ward the much-heralded labor goal of a 
guaranteed annual wage. But what the 
UAW pact actually provided was a sup- 
plement to state unemployment com- 
pensation for 26 weeks; it was—at most— 
a semiannual wage. And the wage guar- 
anteed wasn’t full pay but 65% of take- 
home pay for four weeks and 60% for 


the other 22 (BW —Jun.2’56,p54) 
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65% of take-home pay for first four 
weeks; then, 60%. Maximum weekly 
benefit — $25. Amount reduced by 20% 
only when fund position falls below 
13%. 


26 weeks 


One year’s seniority. 


Other requirements 


5¢ per employee for each hour worked. 


Borne by funds. 


Funds operated by a six-man board — 
three from union, three from companies. 


States in which % of company’s em- 


ployees work must.O.K. integration be- 
fore plan goes into effect. 


oe oe ae eee 


| After week's wait, two weeks’ UC; then, 


next week, three weeks’ SUB in one | 


lump. This lasts until SUB and UC expire. 


No specific number of work-hours per | 


’ week provided. 


ee me em ee we 
; 


! 
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Depends on seniority — low seniority 
workers pick up credits more slowly — 
until June, 1957; then, all workers get 
Y credit each week worked. 


(“a he Cat au ase eg Gee OP TOP OS 


Two years’ continuous service; must have 
worked in at least half the months in 
period preceding layoff or have 1,100 
credited hours in the year before layoff. 


similar 
3¢ plus 2¢ “contingent liability" per 
employee for each hour worked. 


Borne by companies. 


Companies have exclusive administration 
rights. 


BS SLB AD CUNE COey 8 8 


’ 


_ Plan goes into effect in any 


proving integration regardless of 
states’ action. Contributions 
begin in August, 1956; benefits start i 
September, 1957. 


No method provided; left to negotiation 
if problem arises, with final decision, if 
necessary, by arbitrators. 


Pe PR STS CTL ETD OTT a 


Any week in which an employee works 


| less than 32 hours. 


Aug. 1, 1955, all em- 
ployees get 2 credit for each week 
worked; or 1/10 credit for each 
hours worked. 


Both depend on the position of fund at layoff but . . . 


Low seniority workers feel the pinch 
when fund goes below 85%; no bene- 
fits paid if fund is below 4%. 


ae <e 


a real GAW. 


fits paid if fund is below 10%. 
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United Steelworker Pres. David Me- 
Donald promptly asserted that he’d get 
a real guaranteed annual wage. USW 
then leveled its sights on steel. It got 
its agreement late last month. The chart 
above shows how USW improved on 
the auto prototype, how close it got to 


Both the amount and duration of 
SUBenefits are liberalized. Coverage is 
52 weeks; so if the SUB fund is at a 
high enough level and a laid-off em- 
ployee has enough seniority, he can draw 


Low seniority workers feel the pinch 
when fund goes below 52.5% ; no bene- 


Oousiness ween 


65% of take-home pay for a year. 

But a clause-by-clause analysis of the 
steel pact reveals that it leaned heavily 
—sometimes verbatim—on the auto 
model. And not all the changes are 
improvements from USW’s point of 
view. UAW has equal representation in 
administering the auto plan; but in 
steel, the companies have sole author- 
ity. Auto benefits are reduced only if 
the fund falls below 13% of its maxi- 
mum; then benefits are cut 20%. Steel 
benefits are cut as the fund falls. tno 
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KELLY GIRLS | 


Can Break Up Your 
Office Bottlenecks 


In one-girl offices and in America’s 
largest corporations— Kelly Girls are 
saving time, trouble and money. 


These temporary employees are avail- 
able for a half-day, a week, or more. 
Call in one or dozens to help you dur- 
ing business peaks, sick leaves, or 
vacations. Kelly Girls are working as 


typists, stenographers, filing clerks, 
switchboard operators, ys. Bas jose te 
operators, receptionists, and general 
office help. They work right in your 
office on our payroll. You are invoiced 
for only productive hours. Each is 
bonded, tested and guaranteed. 


Call today for a Kelly Girl tomorrow, 


Akron FR. 6-3512 
Baltimore MU. 5-3195 
Battie Creek WO. 2-8486 
Birmingham 54-2662 
Buffalo MA. 2252 
Cincinnati MA. 1-3436 
Cleveland TO. 1-1991 
Columbus CA. 1-7176 
Dallas RA. 3981 
Davenport 6-1623 

Des Moines 2-8254 
Detroit WO. — 


Miami FR. 4-6450 
Milwaukee BR. 3-7340 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh EX. 

Portiand, Ore. CA. 2-2332 
Rochester, N.Y. BA. 1315 
Sacramento GI. 3-2860 
San Antonie CA. 7-1217 
San Francisce SU. 1-0285 


SE. 5959 
Springfield, Mass. RE. $-8845 
St. Lowis CH. 1-2608 
St. Paul CA. 4-3394 


Grand Rapids GL. 9-0324 
Hartford JA. 7-1195 
Houston CA. 2-7785 
Indianapolis ME. 5-4408 
Kalamazoo 5-4247 
Kansas City BA. 1-9229 
Los Angeles TU. 8880 
Compton NE. 6-3110 
Lowisvilie CL. 5875 
Memphis JA. 17-2722 


Tacoma FU. 2188 
Tolede CH. 6-2211 
Twisa LU. 5-5830 
Washington ST. 3-5448 
Wilmi m OL. 5-6246 
Youngstown RI. 4-1206 


RUSSELL KELLY 
OFFICE SERVICE 


Headquarters, Free Press Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE SUPPLYING 
WHITE COLLAR GIRLS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Pensions for Workers on Move 


Teamsters’ plan allows employees to change jobs any- 
where in West without jeopardizing retirement benefits. But 
it creates problems for nationwide employers. 


Next week, over 10,000 milk drivers 
in southern California will be covered 
by a pension plan that will allow them 
to change jobs anywhere in the West 
without losing their pension rights. 
These drivers are the latest group to 
be brought under a unique pension 
plan initiated by the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ Western Conference. The 
plan now covers an estimated 170,000 
employees. The head of the Western 
Conference, Frank Brewster, expects 
200,000 workers to be covered by the 
end of the year, sees a potential of 
about 300,000 workers. 
¢ Effect—The Teamsters’ plan _ for 
areawide pension coverage, cutting 
across industry lines, could create prob- 
lems for every national company with 
Western branches and an employee 
pension plan. Already at least one big 
company has had to modify its pension 
setup to fit in. with the Teamster plan. 
The plan was originated by Brewster 
three years ago and first applied to 
brewery workers in the Pacific North- 
west. It enabled the workers to change 
employers within that area without 
jeopardizing their pensions. Brewster 
liked the idea so much that he was de- 
termined to widen the area of coverage 
to the 11 Western states, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, and to extend it to include 
not just the brewery industry but to 
every industry in which the Teamsters 
union bargains. 

* How It Works—Brewster’s idea is 
simple: one big pension fund for all 
Western Conference Teamsters. But 
the mechanics of the plan are a little 
more complex. Here’s how the plan 
works: When an employer signs a con- 
tract with the trucking union agreeing 
to pay so much per hour for each em- 
ployee into a pension fund, the money 
goes to the nearest of three regional 
Teamster Pension Plan offices. Once a 
month, the Teamsters turn over 99% 
of these receipts—about $1-million a 
month—to the Prudential Insurance 
Co., which won the right to insure the 
fund through competitive bidding. The 
other 1% stays in the Teamster offices 
to help pay for the clerical job of 
keeping employee records and handling 
employer contributions. 

¢ Flexibility—-The plan is so flexible 
it will accommodate workers whose 
employers pay varying amounts into 
the fund, as well as workers who work 
only intermittently. The amount em- 
ployers must contribute is determined 
by the bargainers in each situation. The 





average figure runs close to 10¢ an 
hour for each worker. The maximum 
pension paid out under the plan now 
is $75 a month. But this is only a 
starter, Brewster says. He sees a 
monthly pension of $150 or more in 
five years. 

Requirements for drawing a pension 
under the plan are not markedly dif- 
ferent from standards in effect in many 
other programs. What is different is 
that an employee can accumulate. the 
necessary years of service by working 
for more than one employer. The 
amount of his pension depends on 
length of service, number of covered 
hours worked each year, and the 
amount paid into the fund for his 
credit by employers. To provide this 
retirement benefit, Prudential will with- 
draw from the fund whatever amount 
the worker has credited to him at the 
time of retirement and will buy a 
paid-up annuity for him. 

Having one insurance company pro- 
viding pensions from one areawide 
fund means that a truck driver can 
work for a trucker in Phoenix, a ware- 
house in San Francisco, and a dairy in 
Seattle and continuously be covered by 
the Teamster plan if each of his em- 
ployers makes payments into the fund. 
This is the cornerstone of the plan, 
and it’s the point on which there has 
been some barking of employer shins. 
¢ Problems For Employers—For em- 
ployers with nationwide pension pro- 
grams—like U.S. Steel—the Teamsters’ 
plan means they may either have to 
revamp their whole pension system or 
lop off one segment of their work force 
and make special rules—Teamster rules 
~for it. Two main factors bearing on 
this decision are the problem of trans- 
ferability and the question of vested 
rights in company pension programs. 
¢ Transferability—The issue of pension 
transferability lay back of the long 
strike of rock, sand, and gravel employ- 
ees in the Los Angeles area earlier this 
year (BW —Jan.21’56,p42). When the 
Teamsters went after their areawide 
plan, the employers countered with 
their own plan that would have per- 
mitted transferability only in the Los 
Angeles area and only within their own 
group of companies. The companies 
said they could get the same retirement 
benefits offered by the Teamsters for 
perhaps half the cost if the plan were 
limited to their own group. They said 
high labor turnover and few employees 
working until age 65 made it cheaper 
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to provide pensions. The Teamsters 








Heads above the crowd, Anaconda Aerial Cable makes a fast, neat, low-cost installation at oil refinery. 


How to handle high voltage with a low overhead 


Anaconda Aerial Cable goes over crowded areas... 
gives highly reliable service at low cost. 


Pipes and other underground structures often make in- 
stallation of ducts or buried cable costly and difficult. 
The ideal answer: Anaconda Aerial Cable. 


See how easy it is to install—no ducts, crossarms or 
insulators are needed. Even if underground obstruc- 
tions are not a factor, this rugged neoprene-jacketed 


cable costs much less than buried systems. 

Neoprene jacket resists weather and abrasion. Spe- 
cial Anaconda Type AB butyl high-voltage insulation 
gives extra protection against ozone, heat, moisture 
and fumes, 

For the full story, call the Man from Anaconda or 
your nearest Anaconda distributor. For information on 
Aerial Cable write to: Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 56287 


. Conductors—copper or 
aluminum 


. Ozone-, moisture- and 
heat-resistant butyl insulation 


. Neoprene weather-resistant 
jacket 


. Messenger 
. Binder Tape 


next man rom AANACONDA’ 


For AERIAL CABLE 












to provide pensions. The Teamsters 
answered that these were the very 
conditions that prompted the formula- 
tion of an areawide plan. The issue 
has gone to arbitration with no indica- 
tion of an early decision. 

e Vested Rights—Employee “vested 
rights” in company pensions—as distinct 
; from the Teamsters’ pensions—pose an 

oy) San, ye even thornier problem. It’s common 
GERLINGER FLEET “Job-Proved” for POPE s TALBOT FLEET tie NN 4 for company plans to specify that an 
6 Gerlinger Material Carriers x7 million board ib Nine employee must be under the company 
feet x 32 ships a year .. . quite a fi for the 4 plan at age 65 or when he retires to 
Pope & Talbot Lumber yard at St. Helens, Ore- 4 | | get any benefits. If he leaves before 
— Sew no problem. The Geslingers ' | retirement age, he gets nothing. 

Here's why H. J. Olsen, plant manager,isso =) Hf i But the Teamsters demand that em- 
enthusiastic: “We ship lumber all over the , ; ployees should have “vested rights” in 
world and began using Gerlingers with our ail company programs. If a man worked 
loodine Tode gy tion ‘ 12 years for a. company, for example, 
off of Pope & Talbot's own fleet” r = aa. and then caine under the union’s new 
turn arounds (round trip via . program, the Teamsters would argue 
Panama Canal from Oregon to —— | ; that he should get a partial pension 
East Coast ports and return).. | from his employer based on his 12 
a real savings when it costs scat aeons tegen: sll: Pind 
approximately $2,000 a day to 2 % Bede oa as A years’ service if he continued to wor 
operate a lumber vessel.” for the same company until retirement. 

This would be in addition to the bene- 
fits due him from the union fund. 

Employer reaction toward workers 
coming under the new pension setup 
is usually: “If you’re going to be cov- 
ered by the Teamster plan, let them 
take care of you.” But then, Teamster 
pensions might be smaller than the 
ones employees could get if they stayed 
under one company’s plan. When the 
Teamsters struck Libby, McNeill & 
Libby over this issue of vested rights 
(BW—Jun.30°56,p153), one company 
official muttered, “This is the strangest 
strike I’ve ever seen. They're actually 
striking to get something less than 
we're already giving them.” That's 
why, in self-protection, the union in- 
sists on full protection of pension rights 
as a part of any Teamster pension con- 
tract. 

Since many companies with branches 
in the West set policy in Eastern home 
offices, Western Conference ‘Teamster 
officials have wound up negotiating 
with Eastern pension experts. A few 
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: I times, application of the ‘Teamster plan 
corr we = x 3 has caused major revisions in company- 
———- = = wide pension policy. 


e Teamster Victory—Swift & Co., 
through its Seattle branch, became a 
test case. After a seven-week strike at 
Seattle, the company was faced with 





1,000 car, 2-level hotel parking area. Architect: Welton Becket & Associates. 








Glamour hotel 


* 
nie gas. ® a shutdown of all its West Coast oper- 
guests park on— donnito aE (i* ations. So it agreed to modify its na- 
a SA tionwide pension system to permit 
vesting for employees who became cov- 





4 At the iebulows, aoe Bev- ny of gasoline and oil, seals ered by another plan. This removed 
riy Filton, as at leading air- out frost . . . stops crumbling, ; Te: 

fields, parking lots, playgrounds retards drying action of sun. — ~~ gg or erm Tt pt 
and parkways, asphalt pave- The attractive, satin black est oast wilt plants. | t 7 
ments are protected by Jennite Jennite surface is tough, easy- opened the way for similar incursions 
liquid surface seal. to-clean . . . a sound mainte- at Swift plants all over the country. 


Jenniting stops destructive nance investment. But such a policy change at Swift must 
Write for Bulletin {-352-56. be approved by the stockholders. And 


MAINTENANCE INC. WOOSTER-OHID, other companies require approval by 
’ the board of directors to alter pension 
distributors in principal cities systems. END 
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THEY CUT 
DOWN THE 
= COST WHILE 
ROLLING UP 
THE MILES! 


3] 


KELLY Nylon Cord Tires deliver long mileage at low cost! 


The miracle of nylon combined with the 
know-how of Kelly provides the modern, scien- 
tific way to assure truck tire economy. 

Yes, it’s a fact that many cost-conscious 
truckers have discovered: Kelly Nylon Cord 
Truck Tires are so tough and so completely en- 
gineered for service that they give much more 
total mileage. In addition to the long original 
mileage they will take more recaps! And, of 
course, the extra recaps cut down the cost-per- 
mile . . . the only measure of true tire economy. 

Truckers who use Kelly Nylon Cord Tires 
save in another way also: tire accidents and 


It’s the Bonus Mileage in Kellys 


that makes them the truckers’ choice... 





costly delays are practically eliminated. The 
quality materials and quality workmanship in 
every Kelly tire mean that trucks equipped with 
Kellys keep rolling safely on all kinds of roads 
and in all kinds of weather! 

* a7 * 

You will find it well worth it to find out how 
other truck operators are safely cutting their 
tire costs to an absolute minimum. The com- 
plete facts—including some remarkable service 
records—are yours for the asking. See your 
Kelly Dealer, or write to: The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 


KELLY 


TIRES 





In Labor 


UAW Fails to Enlist Plumbers 
In Its Battle With Kohler 


An attempt by the United Auto Workers to garner 
support for its 28-month strike against the Kohler Co. 
fell flat last week. A big UAW delegation, complete with 
anti-Kohler displays and banners, kibitzed at the quin- 
tennial convention of the United Assoc. of Plumbers 
& Pipefitters, tried to get the plumbers to push through 
a resolution agreeing not to install plumbing fixtures 
made by Kohler. This would have put real sting in 
UAW’'s attempt at a nationwide boycott of the com- 
pany’s plumbing fixtures. 

But two tough resolutions were reported unfavorably 
out of the convention’s resolutions committee. When 
the committee chairman argued against the proposals, 
suggesting that plumbers should install Kohler fixtures 
if they were part of the job rather than run afoul of 
‘Taft-Hartley boycott prohibitions, UAW’s cause was 
dead. 

But, the convention did adopt a milder form of 
pressure on Kohler; it passed a resolution opposing the 
appropriation of any federal funds to purchase the com- 
pany’s products. 

While UAW was seeking its support, UAPP issued a 
policy statement blasting industrial unions, including 
UAW at Studebaker-Packard, for attempts to encroach 
on plumbers’ jurisdiction. “We have had numerous 
disputes with industrial unions since the merger,” UAPP 
said, and, while some had been resolved satisfactorily, 
the plumbers’ union will continue to follow traditional 
jurisdiction lines in the building trades despite the 
merger. 

° . * 


Old Dispute Hampers Merger 
Of Ohio AFL and CIO Groups 


Although there’s evidence of real harmony in the 
uppermost levels of the AFL-CIO hierarchy (BW— 
Aug.18'56,p56), efforts at conciliation and agreement on 
the state level are still running into some resistance. A 
big stumbling block has been the craft vs. industrial union 
dispute. This shows up most sharply in squabbles be- 
tween building trades unions and former CIO groups. 

Ohio is the latest state to trip over this obstacle. 
AFL and CIO groups there were pushing hard for a 
quick merger. Their hopes were dashed last week when 
the State Building & Construction Trades Council stood 
fast against a merger ut.til jurisdictional lines are more 
clearly drawn. This action came in the face of letters 
from AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Richard Gray, 
head of the Building Trades Dept., who urged coopera- 
tion for a smooth, quick solidification. Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor ofhcials expected visits from top AFL- 
CIO people this week in an effort to solve the problem. 
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Gray, who was persuaded to reverse an earlier position 
advising state groups in his department to go slow on 
unification, recently instructed them not to delay merg- 
ers, to leave settlement of the jurisdictional problem to 
national negotiations. But the Ohioans reportedly were 
dissatisfied with steps being taken by upper echelons. 


Lithographers Invite Management 


To Their Educational Parley 


An unusual educational conference gets under way next 
week at the Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo. It’s con- 
ducted by the Amalgamated Lithographers of America for 
members in 13 states in the Western region. 

The first three days of the session will be pretty 
routine. Delegates and visitors will study labor history, 
politics, economics, internal affairs, administration—all 
in the midst of the rugged Rockies. But the last two 
days are a big departure from the usual seminar course. 
On these days, employers and management representa- 
tives from lithographic plants throughout the area will 
be guests of the group. They'll hear two speakers talk 
on broad topics and then plunge into a discussion of the 
newest developments and techniques in lithography. The 
management guests also will confer on an informal basis 
with union members on using these new techniques. 
Material for the discussion will be provided by technical 
experts from such companies as Eastman Kodak, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg., Harris-Seybold. 


Labor Briefs 
Railroad bargaining pressure is building up. George 


Leighty, chairman of the union negotiating committee, 
announced a strike vote was being held among 900,000 
non-operating employees belonging to 11 railroad unions. 
His action follows the proposal by some 300 railroads for 
a 64¢-an-hour cut in the wages of these workers in answer 
to a union demand for a 25¢ boost. The outcome of the 
voting will be known Sept. 7. 


Final details of the rubber industry SUB plan will 
emerge from talks begun this week between the United 
Rubber Workers and the “Big Four” rubber companies. 
Last month's agreement established an SUB plan based 
on employer contributions of 3¢-an-hour per employee, 
with the exact details of the plan to be worked out. 
(BW—Jul.21°56,p57). The big obstacle is the lack of 
approval in Ohio for the integration of SUB and state 
UC benefits. Most rubber employment is concentrated 
in Ohio, 


A hot “right-to-work” fight is shaping up in the State 
of Washington. A petition to have “right-to-work” 
legislation placed on the November ballot has been 
certified by the Secretary of State as containing the 
required number of signatures. Majority approval of the 
petition would result in a law banning union shops. An 
indication of the struggle that lies ahead is the fact that 
3,106 financial contributors supported the campaign to 
get the issue on the ballot. 
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CUT COSTS 
with Wheeling 
Expanded Metal 


and improve your product 
at the same time 


Who said there’s no riple-purpose metal? 
You haven’t met Wheeling Expanded Metal! 


Use it for bins and grills—it’s lighter! 

Use it for walkways and platforms— 

it’s stronger! Use it for enclosures and guards— 
it provides jree access to heat, 

light, sound and air! 


Use Wheeling ExM for 1001 uses—wherever 
you want the strength of solid steel you can 
see through. Indeed, Wheeling ExM is 

solid steel, pierced and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d! 


Available in a variety of gauges 

for manufacturing or reinforcing, 
from the Wheeling warehouse nearest 
you. Write us for full details. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, 
3 





Learn about your business from a modern restaurant 


Honeywell Electronics makes operation of small- 





Bob's No. 3 Restaurant, Glendale, Calif. Architect: $. David Underwood, A.1.A. Designer and contractor: Don C. Glenn Heating & Air Conditioning Co. 


















































Attractive, modern —Bob’s No. 3 Restaurani typifies 
the” kind of short-occupancy space where the accuracy and 
fast response of Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 
are ideal for keeping comfort constant. Here are other major 
| advantages of the installation: 


.-. automatic change-over from heating to ventilation to 
cooling, without attention. 


... outdoor thermostat automatically adjusts indoor tempera- 
ture according to chit weather, winter and summer. Permits 
ideal comfort in mild weather, prevents unpleasant indoor 
{ chilling in hot weatlier. 
... electronic control panel, conveniently located, gives 
restaurant manager full control of temperatures and avoids 
tampering. 
..- automatic use of outside air for cooling whenever condi- 
tions permit lowers cost of mechanical refrigeration and gives 
free cooling during mild weather, or occasional unseasonably 
winter warm spells. 


system air conditioning fully automatic 





Now smaller places can have big-system comfort, 
convenience, operating efficiency at reasonable cost—with 


Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 





ly SMALL air conditioning systems, as in the largest, good 
control is essential to good performance. 

Good control means fully a«tomatic control—until re- 
cently limited mostly to systems in larger buildings. The 
small installation simply couldn't justify the expense of a 
completely automatic conventional control installation. 

That's no longer true, thanks to Honeywell Electronic 
Temperature Control. Now it’s possible for buildings like 
this smart new restaurant in Glendale, Calif., to have the 
best control—and therefore ideal air conditioning perform- 
ance—at a sensible price. 

Honeywell Electronics gives the restaurant management 
the convenience, economy and comfort of a fully automatic, 
year-round heating and cooling plant. The features that 
make such benefits possible are explained in the picture 
caption above. 

There are many ways Honeywell Electronics can help 
give you unprecedented advantages for your air condition- 
ing system. 

For full details of Honeywell Electronic Temperature Con- 
trol, and the economical Periodic Maintenance Plan, call 
your architect, engineer or local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. BW-8-152, Minneapolis 8, Minn, 








MinwneaAagreoete.ets 
Honeywel 
Electronic Controls 


112 offices across the nation 


Look to your AIM*...Graning Enameling did... 
Steel strapping idea doubles packing rate 


GRANING ENAMELING Company, El Monte, California, combined 
a packaging idea with a new Acme Steel machine to make 
important savings in time, weight and dunnage (Idea No. S4-1). 


Sinks and laundry trays, on wooden bases, are conveyed to the 
strapping machine. The F-1 machine, automatically tensions, 
cuts and seals steel straps, in a few seconds. 


Previously, two shifts were required to handle the high volume 
now packaged by one man. The F-1 is easy to operaie, assures 
greater product protection, less worker fatigue. 


*Look to Your Aome idea Man for time and money-saving 
packaging and shipping ideas. Just call the nearest office, 

or write: Dept. BGS-86, Acme Steel Products Division, 

Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 


‘O} STEEL STRAPPING 








New 84,730-ton supertanker far outclasses rivals 
—but now 100,000-tonners are coming, as .. . 


In Tankers, the Race Is for 


Middle 
world’s only major oil sources—and the 
U.S. is now a net importer, importing 


Supertanker is a term that keeps 
sliding away. Today’s big tankers of 
30,000 dead-weight tons and up—yes- 
terday’s “supers’—are beginning to 
look standard-sized alongside the new- 
est “super supers” that are moving into 
the maritime limelight. In 10 years, 
tankers have grown from 16,000 d.w.t. 
to a proposed 100,500 d.w.t.—a more 
than six-fold jump. 

At the moment, the title of largest 
tanker afloat is held by National Bulk 
Carriers, Inc.’s 850-ft., 84,730-d.w.t. 
Universe Leader (picture), launched 
this month in Kure, Japan. When it’s 
completed in October for the Iran- 
North America run, the Universe 
Leader will be the fifth largest ship in 
the world—topped only by Britain’s 
Queen Mary and Queen Elibabeth, our 
own United States, and France’s 
Liberte. 
¢ Oil and Water—This tanker race to 
outdo the superliners in size is a simple 
reflection of two facts: 

¢ The world’s thirst for oil is in- 
satiable. 

e The largest users of oil are a 
long way from the most promising 
sources of crude. The U.S., Venezuela, 
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and the East are the free 


The Middle 


of the world’s 


10% of the crude it uses. 
East, with over 70% 

proven reserves is (like Venezuela) 
accessible only by ship. The 3.3-muillion 
bbl. per day now pouring out of Persian 
Gulf oil ficids must—according to a 
Chase Manhattan Bank survey—be ex- 
panded to 8.3-million bbl. per day by 
1965. The current Suez Canal furor 
points up the water transport problem 
-but the problem long antedates the 
crisis. 

Without tankers, foreign oil would 
hardly exist for the U.S. and Europe. 
That's why the total tanker-fleet carry- 
ing capacity has mere than tripled since 
1939—and why, at the end of 1955, 
tankers represented 32% of the world’s 
merchant fleet tonnage. Proportion- 
ately, tankers are growing faster than 
general carriers—in the last 10 years, 
46% of all new ocean-going ship ton- 
nage went into tankers. 
¢ Why Supers?—But why compete 
with the superliners in size? Why not 
just build more standard-size tankers 
to ferry the world’s oil? 


The answer is this: In terms of basic 
economics—what a tanker costs and 
what it earns—the bigger a tanker is, 
the more efficient it is for the longer 
hauls of crude oil from the Persian 
Gulf. If tanker rates were the same for 
ill sizes, if there were no problems of 
channel depth, berthing facilities, canal 
limitations, ship operators say, they'd 
like to use tankers five miles long. 
That’s because building costs per d.w.t. 
decline with size—and crew require- 
ments and engine size don’t increase 
in the same ratio as the carrying ca- 
pacity. 

In terms of speed and cargo-carrying 
capacity, a 45,000-ton tanker rates as 
the equivalent of 3.2 of the 16,200-ton 
wartime T-2s. The new Universe 
Leader rates as 4.9 T-2s. What it 
can do in comparison with the present 
standard tankers is shown in the chart 
on pages 80-81. (Dead-weight tonnage, 
by which tankers are measured, is the 
amount of cargo, fuel, and water the 
ship is designed to carry.) 

The Suez Canal crisis puts another 
premium on the bigger tankers. Present 
draft limit for the canal is 35 ft.—and 
drafts of tankers in the 32,000-ton class 
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Standard T-2 Tanker 


Length 503 ft. 
Breadth 68 ft. 
Draft 30 ft. 
Speed 15 knots 


Corgocopacity | 1A 50 


Crew 40-43 
T-2's take 24 days to make the voyage 
from the Persian Gulf to the U.S. East 
Coast. 


Latest in Supertankers 
(Universe Leader) 


Length 850 ft. 

Breadth 125 ft. Ss eg | . G5: See 

Draft 46 ft. In a year’s time, a single super-) 

Speed 14 knots tanker, the 84,730-ton Universe?” 
707,320 bbl. 


Cargo capacity 84°730tons Leader, can bring to the U.S. as 


Crew 50 much crude oil from Kuwait as 4.2 
The Universe Leader will take 33 days for standard T-2 Tankers, even though! ~ 
Gonsll, Gada’ tie Gila to deherm sie Sone the big ship will have to bring the oil 


(25 days) around the Cape of Good Hope. 


Here's How the Big New Tankers Fit Into the U.S. Oil Picture 





Story starts on page 79 


are already pushing the 35-ft. mark. 
Ships in the 40,000 to 45,000-ton class 
can't make it through the canal if 

loaded to full capacity. Any uncertainty 
Prepeced Supertenker about future “9 of Suez would put 
the emphasis on the super tankers that 
Length 935 ft. are able to carry more oil on the 
Breadth 135 #t. long trip around the Cape of Good 


Hope. 
Speed 16 knots ¢ The Independents—The supertanker 
Estimated Draft 46-48 ft. trend rie the spotlight on indepen- 
dent shipowners, whose fleets have been 
Cargo capacity { rorya ae amination with the postwar increase 
: in tanker tonnage—and who are pioneer- 
Crew 70 ing supertanker developments. 
The size of this class probably eliminates any possibility eir growth has been phenomenal 
of using canals. —independents now own 56% of the 
world’s tanker tonnage. The four big- 
gest private shipowners in the world 
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are independents—and all four are in 
the business of operating tankers and 
supertankers. 

Leading—at last count—in the num- 
ber of ships afloat and building is 
Stavros Spyros Niarchos, with almost 
2-million d.w.t. Second in line is 
Daniel K. Ludwig—one of whose com- 
panies owns the Universe Leader—with 
1.5-million tons. He is closely followed 
by Aristotle Socrates Onassis and 
Stavros Livanes. Livanos is father-in- 
law of both Niarchos and Onassis. 

Oil companies, which operate an- 
other 34% of the world’s tankers, de- 
pend on the independents to carry 
most of the oil, because the independ- 
ents can do it more efficiently, and 
because it frees the oil companies’ cap- 
ital for expansion of production. About 
15 U.S. oil companies have substantial 
oil fleets, ranging from six ships up to 
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Supertanker’s 


Timetable: 


The Universe Leader can haul 707,320 
bbi. from the Persian Gulf to: 


San Francisco 
Europe 
New York 


Brazil 


33 days 
30 days 
33 days 
22 days 


Supertanker Fleet 


Class Ships 


(d.w.t.) 


Status § Owner 


94,000 Twoships Scheduled Onassis 
84,730 S.S. Universe 


Leader 


Sistership 


65,000 Atleast 


Seven ships 


55,000 


52,000 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey’s fleet 
of 43 tankers. q 

Jersey Standard’s fleet represents 
14.4% of the privately owned U.S. 
tanker fleet (including the independ- 
ents). Gulf Oil, with 28 ships, has 
7.3%, the Texas Co. 6.7%, Sun Oil 
5.2%. 
e Race—Niarchos took the lead in 
tanker size in 1954, when Bethlehem 
Steel launched the 45,509-ton World 
Glory for him. At the time, it was 
one and a half times as large as any other 
tanker. Since then, other independents 
have picked up the lead. There are now 
15 tankers ad. over 40,000 tons afloat, 
another 70 of the 40,000-ton-or-over 
class on order or building, a dozen or 
so more in the negotiation stage. 

National Bulk Carriers, besides its 
84,730-ton Universe Leader, is defi- 
nitely building a sister ship of approxi- 


Launched 
Building 


Ludwig 
Ludwig 


Scheduled Tidewater (2) 
and building Onassis (2) 
Niarchos (2-4) 


S.S. Sinclair 
Petrolore 


In operation Ludwig 


$.S. George 
F. Getty 
Three ships 


Launched 
Building 


Tidewater 
Tidewater 
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mately the same tonnage, two combina- 
tion ore-oil carriers rated at 94,000 
d.w.t., and 14 other tankers in the 
40,000-ton to 84,000-ton range. 
Another ship owned by Ludwig, the 
Sinclair Petrolore with 55,540 d.w.t., 
is the largest tanker now in actual oper- 
ation. It’s the only ship running whose 
size makes it necessary to bypass Suez 
on its outward run from Kuwait to Mar- 
cus Hook (Pa.), when it’s loaded. The 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
takes 33 days. When it’s empty, the 
ship goes back through Suez in 24 days 
—or a total of 57 days per round trip. 
Since it carries 403,000 bbl. of crude— 
twice what smaller tankers can carry 
through Suez—the Petrolore moves 
twice as much oil for an extra nine days 
at sea. 
¢ Switching—Most of the other big oil 
companies and independents say they 
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49,000,000 


RAZOR BLADE ENVELOPES 


. .. printed, die-cut, slit and rewound each 
month . . . with an estimated savings of 
35% ... thanks in large measure to a 


RELIANCE V*S DRIVE 





Power is supplied from one central 
20 hp. drive. Web tension is con- 
trolled by the variable-speed drive 
under regulation of a dancer-roll. 


This representative Reliance V*S Drive 
installation, solving a difficult operating 
application, provides infinite adjustment 
of wide range, variable-speed; jogging; 
creeping; smooth acceleration and deceler- 
ation; and dynamic braking. D.1828 


WHAT’S YOUR DRIVE PROBLEM? 
May we send you Bulletin D-2311. 


RELIANCE -incinttuine co. 


DEPT. 348A, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Canadian Division: Welland, Ontario 
Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


() 


* 


sera 


RELIANCE 


Vx$ 
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” .. biggest tanker planned 
is the 100,500-ton ship 


Onassis will build . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 79 


aren’t yet thinking of ee ok 
runs to the U.S. East Coast. But for 
such long, unhampered, deepwater 
voyages as Persian Gulf to San Fran- 
cisco, or Persian Gulf to Santos 
(Brazil), tanker fleet operators like 
Tidewater Oil Co. and Niarchos are 
switching to the larger ships. 

Tidewater’s new sh ip, the George F. 
Getty, first of four 52,000-ton tankers 
(750 ft. long,- drawing 38.5 ft.), will 
be, if briefly, the second largest tanker 
in operation when it goes into service 
this fall. Tidewater is also planning two 
65,000-ton tankers. Onassis will build 
two in the same class. Niarchos will 
build two 65,000-tonners in Germany, 
is thinking of building two more in 
the U.S. 

Biggest tanker building or planned 
is the 100,500-ton ship that Onassis 
says he will build in the U.S. This 
ship will have a design speed of 16 
knots. Onassis, in return for building 
this and three smaller tankers in the 
U.S. for U.S. registry, will be allowed 
to transfer 10 ships he now has under 
the U.S. flag to foreign registry (profits 
are higher under foreign registry, with 
foreign crews). 

Niarchos, who is believed to have 

more ships afloat or building than any 
other private owner, was at one time 
considering the building of a 100,000- 
ton tanker. 
e Slow—Obviously, even elosing the 
Suez Canal wouldn’t put any of these 
planned supertankers in the water to- 
morrow. In ‘the U.S., where there are 
plenty of empty ways, it takes 12 to 14 
months to build a large tanker—prob- 
ably 20 months for a 100,000-tonner. 
European yards, in the midst of record 
shipbuilding volume, can’t promise de- 
livery before 1961. Availability of ways 
is also a factor in Japan. ; 

Suez might give U.S. shipbuilding a 
boost. Fleet owners prefer not to build 
in this country. Cost per d.w.t. in the 
U.S.—averaged over the last few years— 
comes to about $300 against Europe's 
$200. Building costs in Japan, ew 
when Japanese yards were hungry ($130 
per ton) are now approaching Euopean 
costs. 

Of course, plenty of today’s standard- 
size tankers, and even the handy-size 
18,000 to 20,000-tonners, are still being 
built—for their flexibility, slightly greater 
speed, and ability to get into ports. 
¢ Costs and Supers—It’s in the matter 
of costs that the advantages of the super- 
tankers stand out. As tanker size in- 
creases, for one thing, building costs 
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Crown Zellerbach Corporation, one of the country’s 
leading manufacturers of paper and other forest 
products, uses Copyfiex for fast, accurate process- 
ing of mill orders. Through versatile Copyflex copy- 
ing, customer invoices are reproduced directly from 
mill order originals. This eliminates slow, costly 
rewriting and retyping of basic information from one 
form to another, saves thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in reduced clerical work, contributes to better 
customer service. 





Sawyer’s inc., famous manufacturer of the popular View-Master 
Stereoscopes and Reels, uses Copyfiex to get out a variety of paper 
work on a fast one-writing basis. Customer invoices, accounting 
and inventory reports, for example, are prepared without retyping 
of basic information. Flexibility of Copyfiex permits reproduction 
of any desired portion of an original for distribution to different 
individuals and departments. Copyflex has provided faster process- 
ing of important information, has freed six typists for other work. 


Two outstanding companies show how revolutionary 
Copyflex one-writing method can heip you... 


Eliminate a Big Cost of Major 
Business Operations! | 


Everywhere, progressive firms like thnse described here are 
simplifying and speeding business operations with the revolu- 
tionary one-writing method made possible by modern Copyflex 
copying machines. You surely can, too! 
ith Copyflex, you write basic information only once— 
the entire series of copies needed to complete any systematized 
business operation are mechanically reproduced from the 
original. You eliminate the big cost and delay for retyping or 
rewriting constant information from one form to another. 
Copyfiex machines are clean, odorless, economical—letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Copyfiex 
will fit readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today — te 
it can mean important savings for you. ; : y 
Bruning gives you the product and service you need when you - — 
need it! Plants at Teterboro, N. J., Chicago, Kansas City, Los  —_2e** top Model 100 Copyfiex copies originals 11 inches 
Angeles, and Toronto. Sales-service offices in 30 prinainal, peng tom pe Dagan de wigoreny tes ip 


cities ent letter-size originals per hour. Only $498.50. Other 
in the United States and Canada. ° models available to copy originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 82-E ae 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
Please send me information on the Copyflex process and machines. 
Copies anything typed, written, a Title 
printed or drawn on ordinary 
c 


translucent paper—in seconds. pany 


; 
~ 

















Specialists in Copying Since 1897 Addr 

CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

4700 Montrose Avenue * Chicago 41, Illinois City 

tn Canada: Charles Bruning Co. (Canada) Ltd., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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From Small Fasteners, 
Mighty Products Grow 


© Fasteners are a small but exceedingly important 
component of most assembled products. So important, in 
fact, that they make dreams become reality and ideas tangible. 

For 90 years, Lamson-manufactured bolts, nuts and 
screws have played a major role on the drawing boards and 
the assembly lines of industry. Constant research and pro- 
gressive engineering have kept Lamson fasteners abreast of 
the growing demand for “better ways to put products 
together”. 

Behind every bolt, nut and screw is a dependable “Statis- 
tical Quality Control” inspection system. This assurance of 
quality keeps assembly lines running and saves you time, 
money and trouble. 

These are only a few of the many reasons why your product 
will be a better product if it’s fastened by Lamson & Sessions! 


“ .. operating cost relation- 
ships favor larger ships .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 79 


per d.w.t. decline. The cost of the 
45,509-ton World Glory was around 
$11-million—about $245 per ton. A 32,- 
0C0-ton tanker, about two-thirds the 
size of the Werld Glory, would have 
cost at that time $9-million—or $280 
per ton. 

Operating cost relationships also favor 
the larger ships: 

¢ Power requirements increase only 
moderately as tankers double in size. 
That is possible because a tremendous 
increase in cargo capacity can be gained 
by only a moderate increase in length 
and breadth. The 45,509-ton World 
Glory was designed to use the same 
power plant (15,000 shaft hp.) as the 
32,000-tonners—and in so doing sacri- 
ficed only a half-knot in speed (because 
of its more efficient lines). Beyond 
45,000 tons, power needs rise—but only 
moderately. The 84,730-ton Universe 
Leader, by settling for a 14-knot speed, 
needs only 19,250 in shaft horsepower. 

¢ Fuel consumption is proportion- 
ate to shaft horsepower. The Universe 
Leader consumes only 28% more fuel 
per hour or per day than a 32,000- 
tonner. Initial machinery costs are about 
in the same ratio. 

¢ Crew costs don’t increase in pro- 
portion to size. It doesn’t take any 
larger operating crew for an 84,730-ton 
ship than for a T-2. The larger ships 
have somewhat larger crews only because 
they need additional men for deck main- 
tenance. 

T-2 crews run to 40 or 43 men, the 
World Glory’s is 55 men, while the 
proposed 100,500-tonner is expected 
to carry a crew of about 70 men. The 
World Glory, carrying almost three and 
a half times as much oil as a T-2, costs 
twice as much per day to run if you in- 
clude depreciation and maintenance, 
but only about 50% more in terms of 
operating expenses. 
¢ Critical Points—Not everything is gain 
for the supertankers. Tidewater figures 
that going around the Cape of Good 
Hope adds 30% to transportation costs. 
But when vou'’re doubling tanker size 
without getting close to doubling oper- 
ating costs, that disadvantage fades. 

Because of the Suez Canal draft limit, 
the 40,000-ton class was one definite 
jumping off point as regards tanker size. 
At 65,000 tons, vou hit another critical 
point in size—this time because of the 
Panama Canal lock limitations. 

At 65,000 tons, in the natural expand 
ing of the ship’s lines, the beam reaches 
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Du Pont LUCITE® lowers costs—improves weatherability 
in outdoor decorative applications 


The economy, beauty and durability 
of Lucrre acrylic resin make it suit- 
able for a variety of applications, 
both decorative and functional. 
Du Pont Lucrre is used extensively 
in household items, as well as for such 
personal articles as brush backs and 
jewelry. The automotive and appli- 
ance fields utilize the structural and 
decorative advantages of LucITE. 
And in industrial applications, 
Lucite offers many design possibili- 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING . . . THROUGH cuemistey] City 


TEFLON® | 


ties, especially where visibility. of 
operation is important. 

The versatility of Lucire is dem- 
onstrated in the Cape Codder Post 
Lamp, molded by Engineered Prod- 
ucts, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri, for 
the Western Circle Company, Kirk- 
wood, Missouri. Because the hood, 
supports and post adapter are injec- 
tion-molded, no riveting, welding or 
finishing operations are required as 
would be the case were these parts 


made of metal. And since Lucrre is 
unaffected by weather, the attractive 
appearance of the post lamp is per- 
manent. The fixture won’t rust, cor- 
rode, or deteriorate — ever. 

+ * 


Send for the details. Property and ap- 
plication data on this versatile material 
is available. Evaluate the advantages of 
utilizing Lucire in your own operation. 
To get this information without cost or 
obligation, clip and mail coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 338-A, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
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Caterpillar Diesel Tractor with Trailer, hauling logs from landing to sawmill in Cloverdale, Calif. 


CATERPILLAR PUTS POWER 
INTO PICTURES 
with SPEED GRAPHICS: 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of earthmoving machinery, Cater- 
pillar Co., long ago became fully aware of the influence pictures have in the 
selling of its products. Because it was impossible to show all of the many 
applications of its many products to prospective purchasers, pictures of 
machines in actual on-the-job applications in all parts of the world did what 
the salesman alone could not do—they helped the prospect visualize clearly 
how the unit would function in the particular application he had in mind. 

While Advertising is the largest employer of its Company’s photographers, 
Research, Employee Relations, Sales Training, Engine Installation, Service 
Department and general industrial work keep a large staff of photographic 
workers busy taking and processing negatives and prints. 


Caterpillar Diesel Tractor and Scraper 
working on road construction job on 
South Dakota Highway No. 10. 


oS) = i . 

Caterpillar Diesel Tractors and Scrapers 
working on right-of-way for railroad 
between Puerto Cabello and Barquisi- 
meto, Venezuela. 


30 Graphics—Stroboflash® 


Caterpillar photographers have at their 
disposal 30 Speed Graphic cameras. 
Several are equipped with Graflex 
flash units. More recently, Caterpillar 
has equipped its photographic depart- 
ment with Graflex-made Stroboflash 
electronic flash units. According to 
James G. Karl, Supervisor of Picture 
Procurement, they especially like the 
100 watt-seconds Stroboflash unit be- 
cause of its ideal combination of fast 
flashing speed, great power and fast 
cycling. 


Groflex-made cameras and equipment are reody 
to go to work for you. Write on your business 
letterhead for free brochure on money-saving uses 
of Graflex-made cameras in industry. Dept. BW-25 


GRAFLEX 





GRAFLEX, INC,, ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


8% Production 





beam, would have to go around. That 
rules it off routes from Venezuela 
to the west coast of North or South 
America, but leaves plenty of other oil 
routes for it. 

¢ Limitations—There are several other 
practical limitations that stand in the 
way of an immediate rush by everybody 
into 100,000-ton supertankers. Probably 
the biggest is in channel and terminal 
limitations, particularly as to draft. 
About the only solution is to dredge 
deeper. There’s no way, according to 
known principles of naval architecture, 
to avoid going to greater depths of hull 
as ships get longer—and if you have 
depth of hull, you’ve got to sink the 
ship down to its marks to get your 
money's worth in cargo. 

There are other problems: 

¢ Past a point, the thickness of hull 
plate needed for the larger tankers ex- 
ceeds what is commonly available. De- 
signers can dodge that by going to heav- 
ier longitudinal framing, though. 

e The amount of shaft horsepower 
than can be effectively oeres § out 
through a single screw is another limit. 
A tanker, for efficiency, gets its power 
through one large, slow propeller, which 
involves massive forces and an increas- 
ing risk of vibration as power goes up. 
Beyond 92,000 tons, it will probably be 
necessary to go to twin screws to get the 
more or less standard tanker speeds of 
16 to 17 knots. This means a higher 
proportionate fuel rate, as well as higher 
initial machinery costs. 

¢ In one way, the very economics 
that promote supertankers also work 
against independent shipowners. Oil 
companies want a cut in the ae 
and won't charter a large tanker at the 
same per bbl. rate as a smaller one. 
¢ Push—But the Suez Canal crisis may 
change the balance in favor of even 
larger tankers than the 100,000-tonners. 
Any prospect of even intermittent stop- 
pages, or slowdowns because of poor 
maintenance on the canal, will speed 
such plans. 

Even without Suez crises, tanker op- 
erators look for the day when sheer 
volume of canal traffic may cause delays 
approaching 24 hours. Delays build up 
because Suez is essentially a one-way 
operation, with ships moving in convoy 
in Opposite directions able to pass at 
only three spots. The Suez Canai Co. 
was engaged in its eighth improvement 
program when Egypt nationalized 
Suez; but there is some doubt whether 
even this program would enable the 
canal to handle the increasing volume 
of crude oil shipments much beyond 
1966. ‘ 

Suez Canal tolls run high. The figure 
for even a medium-sized tanker is about 
$20,000 for a single one-way passage. 
So any lengthy delay in passage, plus the 
cost of tolls, might add up someday 
to going around—via supertanker. eno 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





1. Computers give answers 
as electrical impulses. 


Getting More Mileage 
From Electronic Brains 


New device speeds up translation of & 

computer outputs into printed reports 
spueeeenvenenvenueseeuesenusnensueneansosoceneneassuescacaseseosasocaecencoceneneeneansgnsney® 

a Positively charged pattern 
is sprinkled with negatively 


charged ink powder which 
sticks to the image ovtline. 


3. Visual image is trans- 
formed on a light sensitive 
plate into an electrostatic 
pattern of positive charges. 


= 2. Electrical impulses are 
= formed by a Charactron tube 
into a visual image. 


& 


POT TT 


scutes 


Je Ink powder is picked up 
by a master plate for print- 
ing. 


puneeen, 


fancuans 


6. Printing plate is brought near a continuous paper 
roll which attracts the ink powder. Heat forms the 
powder image into a permanent printed record. 
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Electrostatic Printer Keeps Up With Computers 


Electronic brains are learning to do 
their arithmetic faster and faster each 
day, but when it comes to putting the 
results on paper they aren’t so quick. 
To keep pace with the big brains’ out- 
put, the average computing installation 
needs a huge memory section and great 
banks of mechanical printers. 

Now a new device, using a process 
called electrostatic printing (above), 
may help break through this log jam 
and lead the way to computer setups 
that cam spew out printed records as 
fast as they do the “mental” work. 
¢ Keeping Pace—The prototype mia- 
chine, developed by Horizons Inc., of 
Cleveland, under contract to General 
Dynamics Corp., is said to print about 
4,000 characters per sec.—about three or 
four times the output af the fastest con- 
ventional printers. The company ex- 
pects that its unit will soon be able to 
match the 10,000-characters-per-sec. 
output of today’s fastest computers. 
¢ Visual Image—Horizons’ device is an 
outgrowth of the attempts made by 
several companies to turn the electrical 
signal outputs of big computers directly 
into a visual image and then turn the 
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image into print. In most equipment 
today, the electrical signals are stored 
on magnetic drums or tapes and later 
turned into impulses that run printers. 

At present, there are three TV-like 
tubes widely used to translate electrical 
impulses into visual images. One, the 
Typotron, developed by Hughes Air- 
craft Co., projects rows of characters on 
its fluorescent screen at speeds up to 
25,000 characters per sec. And Radio 
Corp. of America has a tube that can 
project up to 10,000 characters per sec. 
The tube used in the new machine, 
however, was developed by General 
Dynamics itself, and is called a Charac- 
tron. Although all three tubes can-trans- 
late electrical signals into visual images 
about as fast as computers can turn 
them out, there had been no system 
available to keep up with them in turm- 
ing the images into print. Often, the 
tubes were photographed and the nega- 
tives used to produce print. 

What Horizons did was to take the 
Charactron, add to it an electrostatic 
printing process, and work the two into 
a continuous high-speed unit. The proc- 
ess modified for the job is called Xerog- 


raphy and was developed by Haloid 
Corp. of Rochester. 
¢ Other Entries—Besides the Xero- 
graphic process used in the Horizons 
printer, there are several other types of 
electrostatic systems in limited use or in 
various experimental stages. In one of 
these, developed by Standard Register 
Co., of Dayton, the electrically charged 
image is formed on the surface of a 
metal-covered sheet of glass. A piece of 
paper is then put over the glass and a 
fine spray of charged ink injected into 
the area. As the ink settles toward the 
charged portions of the glass, it hits 
the paper and forms the printed image. 

Another process, called ferromagne- 
tography, is in advanced development 
stages at General Electric Co. The 
light image is formed into a magnetized 
image on a metal drum. The magne- 
tized portions of the drum then pick up 
iron filings and the unit is rolled over 
heated wax-covered paper. The filings 
stick to the wax, forming the permanent 
image. 

Though these other systems are work- 
ing, they have not yet been incorporated 
into high-speed equipment. END 
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AUSTERITY theme extends to Clark Oil’s management group—headed by Pres. Emory 
I’. Clark (center)—which expects to do a $100-million business by 1960. 


Clark Oil & Refining Corp. says you can sell to motor- 
ists without loading down a filling station with all 
sorts of merchandise and services. All you need are 
the bare necessities—and the knack for moving a 
high volume of one high-grade gasoline. 


Cutting Frills Puts 


5 fe rREK of major oil companies into 
new marketing areas is bringing new 
competition to a lot of smaller inde- 
pendents (BW—Jun.2’56,p145). But 
Emory T. Clark, president of Clark Oil 
& Rehning Corp. of Milwaukee, isn’t 
seriously worried. His company, the big 
gest independent refiner and marketer 
in the Midwest, is moving forward. It 
has just launched a $5-million program 
to expand its refining capacity; and it is 
planning to go into crude oil production 

the final step toward becoming an in- 
tegrated oil company. 

Clark Oil's latest competition arrived 
last June, when Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
bought Pate Oil Co., already a long-time 
Clark Oil rival (BW —Jun.9’56,p76). 
Now Jersey Standard is negotiating the 
purchase of Oklahoma Oil Co. and 
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Southside Oil Co., two Chicago retail 
gasoline chains. 

¢ Tenets—Even so, Clark Oil feels that 
the majors—such as Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) and Cities Service Oil Co.— 
have never been its chief competitors. 
Clark Oil mostly keeps its eye on other 
independents who go in heavily for pre- 
miums and price cuts to get the volume 
gasoline business that is Clark Oil’s long 
suit. And the company has had years of 
experience in developing aggressive mat- 
keting tactics to meet that sort of chal- 
lenge. 

High on the list is the company’s be- 
lief that you don’t have to load down a 
filling station with merchandising and 
services to sell to motorists. As a result, 
gasoline and lube oil are Clark Oil’s only 
consumer products. 


Gas Station 


Management, too, is just as devoid of 


frills and complicated organization 
charts. “If they don’t know where they 
fit into the picture,” says Emory Clark, 
“tell them to come to me and I'll show 
them.” He gives a free hand to his exec- 
utives, most of whom are in their mid- 
dle forties and have had experience with 
the economics of running filling §sta- 
tion pumps. John S. Stackner, execu- 
tive vice-president and watch dog of 
refinery operations, once took turns driv- 
ing a tank truck in the company’s early 
days. I. H. Dawes, another vice-presi- 
dent and attorney, oversees crude pro- 
curement and edits the fine print in 
contracts. Robert G. Atkinson, market- 
ing manager, once worked a station 
pump for Shell Oil. 

¢ Growing—“This is a tough business,” 
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Chain Ahead of the Competition 


says Clark. “You've got to keep running 
just to stand still.” Clark Oil has been 
doing a lot better than standing still. Its 
president, a 50-year-old Georgian, 
started in 1932 with one filling station 
in a Milwaukee suburb. The company 
now operates a chain of 367 stations— 
about half of them acquired within the 
past two years—in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, and North Dakota. Clark plans 
additional retail outlets in other areas, 
but right now it is concentrating on 
consolidating its 1954 move into the 
fiercely competitive Chicago area, where 
it now has 46 stations. 

© Up 43%—A measure of this growth is 
that Clark Oil’s first-quarter sales gain 
this vear—about $19-million—led the 
rest of the industry and was a 43% jump 
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over the same period last year. Its sales 
goal for this year is $70-million, and for 
1960 it’s $100-million. 

The retail operations account for 
something over half of Clark Oil’s in- 
come. The rest derives from a wholesale 
division that sells byproducts of the 
company’s two refineries located at Blue 
Island, Ill., and Marrero, La. Clark Oil 
is expanding now to increase its crude 
oil capacity at Blue Island from 21,000 
bbl. a dav to 30,000. Its Marrero re- 
finery has a 7,500-bbl.-per-day capacity. 

When this goal is met, Clark Oil will 
move into crude oil production. At its 
Casper (Wyo.) shop, a manager keeps 
abreast of developments in the Rocky 
Mountain oilfields. The company hopes 
that reinvested earnings will pay the 
cost of developing wells. 


Like their president, most of Clark 
Oil executives have had experience in 
the economics of running a station, 
and their common aim is to build up 
high volume in gasoline sales. As a 
result, any motorist who wants tires, 
batteries, accessories, bug repellent, or 
whatever doesn’t drive into a Clark Oil 
station. The company sells only one 
gasoline, a premium 97-octane gas, plus 
lubricating oil. But the lack of frills and 
the high volumes achieved enable Clark 
Oil to sell its gas for a cent or so under 
the comparable product of the majors. 

Likewise, Clark Oil stations don’t of- 
fer any kind of car wash or repair. The 
company reasons that an attendant 
sweating under a car is apt to treat the 
motorist who drives in for gas and oil 
as a nuisance. That attitude doesn’t 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


Copper billets or finished copper tubing, 
they’re both Calumet & Hecla products. 
That’s your assurance of quality and con- 
sistency at every step in the process from 
ore to finished tube. 
It's C. & H. ore that is mined, milled, 
smelted, refined and cast into billets by the 
Calumet division. Consistent quality is the 
by-word for each separate operation. 
In the Wolverine Tube division, these 
billets are processed through the tube mill 
into finished tubing in a wide range of diam- 
eters, lengths, and shapes — from tiny-diameter Wolverine Capilator* (the 
capillary tube for restriction purposes) up to six-inch tubes; from prime surface 
to extended surface tubing such as Wolverine Trufin*; from basic copper and 
aluminum to tubing of various alloys. 

The accumulated knowledge in these divisions is pooled to develop products 
of the highest quality for your use. Moreover, this knowledge can be made 
available to you for your own special projects. We invite your inquiry. Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

* Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

DIVISIONS OF C ( 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC.— et-=. 

CALUMET DIVISION a u m 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 4 
CANADA VULCANIZER ond GD Hecla, { nc. 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMESR CO. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUM!NUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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“ .. you're wasting time try- 
ing to sell to a driver who is 
late for work .. .” 


CLARK OIL starts on p. 88 


sell very much gas, the company feels. 
¢ Strategy—Clark Oil has made just one 
concession to “extras”: trading stamps. 
But these were put in the stations only 
after the sales department—watching 
other independents giving away stamps 
and all sorts of merchandise—pounded 
management's desk for four years. 

Another bit of elementary research is 
paying off. Robert G. Atkinson, market- 
ing manager, found that the peak period 
for gas and oil sales is between 3 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. From that, he concluded 
that most motorists buy gas on their 
way home from work, or after the after- 
noon shopping. As a result, many Clark 
Oil stations are spotted along thorough- 
fares leading to and from the downtown 
sections and suburbs. Usually they are 
on the going-home side of the street. 
“If you are on the other side,” Atkinson 
says, “you're wasting your time trying 
to sell to a driver who is late for work.” 

The company usually puts its stations 
in the middle of the block rather than 
on the generally considered choicer cor- 
ner sites. Middle-of-the-block locations 
are easier to enter and leave, and more 
important, rents are lower, or there is 
more real estate for the investment. 
This permits showier fronts—and Clark 
Oil feels it needs flashy stations to com- 
pensate for the lack of a well known 
brand name. 

“We don’t get much Cadillac trade,” 
Atkinson says. “Most of it comes from 
the white collar set or from plant work- 
ers.” But wherever it comes from, the 
payoff is that Clark Oil’s gas volume per 
station is about 32,000 gal. per month— 
almost twice the industry average of 
around 17,000 gal. for the majors. 
¢ Cushion—Clark Oil's broad base of 
many stations spread over a wide area 
gives the company some cushion against 
the price wars that plague many local 
independents. And, as it moves into 
even more retailing areas, the company 
hopes to absorb the shock waves of 
strictly local price cutting. 

For a refiner and marketer that em- 
phasizes selling gasoline in volume, 
showing a profit on refinery byproducts 
—diesel oils, kerosene, petroleum, residu- 
als, and asphalt—is a neat trick. And 
Clark Oil's high-octane gas means a lot 
of byproducts since generally the higher 
the octane of the gas refined, the more 
byproducts. Clark Oil, of course, makes 
full use of modern refining techniques 
(BW—Jul.7’56,p75). By adding the 
newly developed accessories of refining, 
the marketing and wholesale divisions 
are freer in planning sales. ENO 
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ackbone for any job... 
"Solid-Back” Column 


...New Kearney & Trecker 7F Series 
milling machines have it... backbone 
for the precise tool room job and... 
plenty of beef" for rugged duty milling 


TF Series milling ma- 
chines available under 


Tool-Lease program. 








A few more of many reasons why 7 Series 
milling machines are way out front in rigidity 











Heavier, Wider, One-Piece Knee — 
The TWIN SCREW arrangement sup- 
ports the heavier, larger knee. Span 
and length of ways are increased 
considerably, providing fuller saddle 
support . . . lasting accuracy . . . 
substantial reduction of way and 
gib wear. 


Twin Screw Knee Support — 
Exclusive double-support ar- 
rangement most effectively dis- 
tributes weight of new ma- 
chines’ much wider, heavier 
knee, saddle ond table. Bol- 
enced design substantially 
increases stability under heav- 
jest loads . . . offers greater 
resistance to torsional thrust 
under all cuts . . . halves the 
weeor factor, assuring greater, 
longer-lasting accuracy. 


Three-Searing Spindle — Compiete 
assembly consists of three heavy- 
duty bearings, flywheel, a train of 
wide-faced forged steel gears. Ri- 
gidity of spindle unit contributes to 
increased cutter life . . . excellent 
finish . . . quieter ond vibrationiess 
operation under all cuts. 


KEARNEY STRECKER 


MILWAU 


» BUILI 


tr 


Rs 
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HE solid-back column is an outstanding ex- 

ample of Kearney & Trecker advanced engi- 
neering. This one-piece, cross-ribbed, solid-back 
column is the most important single element of 
the machine. Every inch of metal is scientifically 
distributed to add rigidity where it’s needed the 
most. Thus the column readily absorbs all the 
heavy work loads supported by the heavier, wider 
knee, and also all torsional thrusts to the cutter 
transmitted through the heavy-duty, three-bear- 
ing spindle and double overarms. 

What’s more, the heavier column base is spe- 
cially designed for the new, exclusive twin screw 
knee support — the only balanced-design arrange- 
ment offered today. 

In addition, the new TF’s give you other out- 
standing design and operating features, never be- 
fore available on any knee-type milling machines. 
TF milling machines are built in five sizes — 
No. 2 to No. 6 from 10hp to 50hp in Plain, Uni- 
versal and Vertical styles. 

For facts and figures that will help you — ask 
about TF’s — the latest in milling machines. Con- 
tact your Kearney & Trecker representative ~ 
call him or mail coupon direct to factory today. 





KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 

6782 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Please send me Catalog No. TF-50 with details on new line 
of TF Series Piain, Universal and Vertical milling machines. 
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Procter & Gamble Goes Deeper 
In Food Field, Buys Duncan Hines 


Procter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati is going further 
into the food field by way of the hotly competitive cake 
mix market. It is buying “that part of the business of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills of Omaha which man- 
ufactures and markets a variety of prepared mixes for 
cakes and other baked foods under the Duncan Hines 
name.” 

Through an exchange of stock, the company also plans 
to acquire Hines-Park Foods, Inc., and the Duncan Hines 
Institute, Inc., of Ithaca, N. Y., which promote and 
license the Duncan Hines name. 

Howard J. Morgens, executive vice-president, says 
P&G, which already makes shortenings, has been watch- 
ing the growth of the cake mix market for some time. 
“It seems quite logical for P&G to extend its interest to 
prepared mix products as a companion line,” he declares. 

P&G gave no reason for acquiring Hines-Park and the 
Duncan Hines Institute, but observers guessed that the 
company wanted full control of the Duncan Hines name. 

P&G has been moving steadily into foods. Last year, 
for example, it bought W. T. Young Foods, Inc., Lex- 
ington, Ky., makers of peanut butter. In December, it 
set up a food products division. The newly acquired 
operations will continue as P&G subsidiaries. 

P&G will face stiff competition in its cake mix ven- 
ture. Early this month, General Mills, Inc. announced 
a price cut in its line of mixes. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
quickly followed suit. To some observers the actions 
recalled last year’s fierce price-cutting war among leading 
cake mix manufacturers (BW—Aug.6'55,p58). 


Safeway Simplifies Its Food Labels, 
Puts All Brands Under Three Names 


Safeway Stores, Inc., the nation’s second-largest retail 
feod chain, is consolidating its multi-label sponsored 
food brands under three names. Affected are 40 individ- 
ual brands of the chain's top-grade fruits, vegetables, and 
juices. ‘These will be marketed under Safeway’s Town 


House label. The extra-standard and standard lines will , 


continue under Highway and Gardenside labels. 

Milton L. Selby, Safeway president, proposed this 
consolidation last winter, shortly after taking over from 
departing Lingan Warren (BW—Sep.3’55,p30). The 
company wants to strengthen consumer acceptance of 
its own lines of foods. Safeway also says that it means 
to open the door wider for national brands, relying on 
them for a greater variety of merchandise to customers. 

Full import of the move is not clear. Some observers 
see it as part of a “new broom” approach of new 
management. (Warren, who resigned last August, was 
a strong advocate of company brands over national lines.) 
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These observers reason that in giving national brands 
a nod, Safeway is moving to smooth relationships with 
big food manufacturers. 

At the same time, the company intends to make its 
own brands even more attractive to division heads, store 
managers, and consumers. 


Pabst Is Latest Brewer 


To Push a Popular Price Beer 


Another national brewer is pushing a popular price 
beer. Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, is test-marketing 
its cheaper beer, Eastside Old Tap Lager, in parts of 
Illinois, Iowa, and New Jersey. The new beer is 
admittedly Pabst’s answer to Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
(Budweiser), which brought out a popular price beer 
last fall (BW—Aug.13’55,p1 3). 

Like Busch, Pabst’s development of a lower-priced 
companion to its Pabst Blue Ribbon is part of the battle 
brewers have been waging for a bigger share of the 
market (BW —Mar.12’55,p152). The big brewers— 
including Pabst, Busch, and Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Co.—have to compete not only with one another but with 
growing local and regional companies such as the _fast- 
moving Falstaff Brewing Corp. of St. Louis (BW —Nov.- 
26'55,p48). To meet the generally lower prices of these 
brewers, the big companies also have shuffled their prices, 
and tried offering smaller-sized containers, on the theory 
that customers don’t mind a few ounces less if the 
prices are the same as for the local product. 

Actually, Pabst has been brewing Eastside Old Tap 
Lager since 1948. But it sold the beer on the West 
Coast only. Last year, it improved the formula and 
made plans to widen distribution. 


Marketing Briefs 


Philip Morris, Inc. is within one brand of the expected 
conversion to the flip-top hard box for packaging its 
cigarettes (BW—Mar.3’56,p112). It just introduced new 
long-size Philip Morris in a box. Parliament has appeared 
with a different filter, in its new box. With Marlboro 
and Spud also in boxes, this leaves only regular Philip 
Morris in the conventional package. 


Fair Trade has lost many judicial battles lately, but 
it’s still kicking. Sunbeam Corp. has filed notice it will 
appeal Federal Judge Mac Swinford’s ruling that Ken- 
tucky’s fair trade law is invalid as it applies to nonsigners 
of rhinimum resale price contracts {BW —Jul.21’56,p36). 
Judge Swinford also held the federal McGuire Act 
unconstitutional. And state courts in New Mexico 
and Colorado have just upheld those states’ fair trade 
laws. 


Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, one of the aircraft 
industry’s growing middlemen, (BW—Aug.4’56,p79) has 
received another $3-million jet engine overhaul contract 
from the Air Force. Southwest claims to be the first 
non-manufacturing company to be awarded such a 
contract. 
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IDEAS...on making the most of wire cloth! 


® Unless you’re in the business up to your ears, you’d 
hardly be aware of the infinite variations that can be 
offered today in industrial wire cloth. Not only varia- 
tions in the wire, metal, weave and mesh, but also in 
finishes, coatings, roll lengths, widths and packaging. 
And the Reynolds Wire Division of National-Standard 
has carried this flexibility to a high point in the industry. 
So, you can see that it is mighty important for users or 
fabricators to probe today’s possibilities carefully, and 


to be sure they are getting the wire cloth that produces 


best, performs best, minimizes waste, and costs the 
least for their particular production. 


And that is exactly why Reynolds Wire Division goes all 
out in furnishing technical and analytical service—serv- 
ice that benefits customer after customer, small or large. 
This exceptional service is available coast to coast... 
wherever you are. 


Are you open to some ideas on making the most of wire 
cloth? Do you have any particular production problems 
in the use of wire cloth? Let’s discuss your requirements. 





NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, W. J. 
Fiat, High Carbon, Cold Rolied Spring Steel 


REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 
industrial Wire Cloth 





WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY + JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


ih The high cost 
of missing 





Your shipping container has to cope 

with as many traps and hazards as ever 

booby-trapped a golf course. Your traffic 

f department can reel them off: shock, puncture, 
crushing, exposure, failure of closure or 

’ interior packing, to name a few. They are time 

consuming, nerve fraying. They cost most 

shippers many thousands of dollars. Yet they 

are largely controllable, frequently avoidable. 


Your local Union box representative can help 
you “keep on the green”’. He will be glad 
to show you how Union re-engineering of your 
box may be able to reduce your damage claims 
- substantially. 


Ask this packaging “pro” 
what Union has done for other companies 
with products similar to yours. 


fo, 


UNION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER corRPORATION 


BOX PLANTS: SAVANNAH, GA., TRENTON, N. J., CHICAGO, ILL., LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
EASTERN DIVISION SALES OFFICES.......... 1400 E. STATE ST.. TRENTON 9, N. J. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION SALES OFFICES. .........++5- P. O, BOX 570, SAVANNAH, GA. 
- Pa WESTERN DIVISION SALES OFFICES. .... .4545 WEST PALMER, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES... . sc ceeccncvnns - 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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In Management 


Silberstein May Reopen Fight 


For Fairbanks, Morse Control 


More trouble may be brewing at Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. Leopold D. Silberstein, chairman and president of 
Penn-Texas Corp., appears to be building for a second 
proxy fight over control of the Chicago manufacturer of 
diesels, scales, and heavy machinery. 

In the past three months, Penn-Texas has bought 
58,900 shares of F-M stock, increasing its holdings from 
11% to 16%. Silberstein lost the last battle for the 
116-year-old company (BW —Apr.14'56,p116) but won 
places for four Penn-Texas men on F-M’s 11]-man board. 

F-M Pres. Robert H. Morse, Jr., says it looks as if 
Silberstein is buying the shares that would vote for him 
anyway. Morse believes Silberstein is merely buying out 
his brokerage house supporters. Morse and his family 
hold 38% of the outstanding stock, and he has said it 
would take two-thirds of those shares to merge F-M into 
Penn-Texas. 

ers 


Palace Revolution Ousts 
Old Guard at O'Sullivan 


A power play in the executive suite of O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corp.’s headquarters at Winchester, Va., resulted 
in ouster of Pres. and Chmn. Vincent A. Catozella, 
H. D. Weaver, secretary and legal counsel, and Robert 
B. Grove, sales vice-president. However, the three will 
remain on the board of the company, maker of plastic 
sheeting and heels and soles for shoe manufacturers and 
cobblers. New chairman is J. C. Herbert Bryant, a stock 
broker and president of an Alexandria (Va.) feed and 
fertilizer company. ‘The presidency hasn't been filled yet. 

Seven members of the 13-man board voted for the 
ousters. 

Says Catozella: “I really don’t know why they did it. 
They just lay back in the weeds, got enough votes to 
swing it, and sprung.” Three of the seven opposition 
directors were holdovers from the administration that 
operated the company prior to Catozella’s appointment 
as president in October, 1949. The three: Earl Bunting, 
a former president of O’Sullivan; Paul Terretta, current 
executive vice-president; Clair F. Cassell, Charlottesville 
security dealer. 

Leaders of the group ate Bunting and Bryant, a 
minority shareowner recently invited to join the board 
by Catozella. The others are Oliver J. Troster, New 
York security dealer; Frank D. Turner, Oshkosh (Wis.) 
industrialist, and B. Beverly Wright, president of an 
O'Sullivan sales subsidiary. Wrght was Catozella’s 
protege, and Turner was one of the small group of 
friends and relatives who together with Catozella bought 
50% ownership and working control of the company 
from Raymond J. Funkhouser, of Centerville, Md., 
former director and board chairman. 
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O'Sullivan had a losing year in 1955 and has been 
strikebound since May 13. However, the company had a 
profitable first quarter this year and, although earnings 
dipped into red ink as a result of the strike, Catozella says 
August is shaping up as a profitable month. 

Sources close to the company have conflicting views as 
to reasons for the ouster, although all agree the company’s 
labor troubles weren’t to blame. According to one 
observer, the anti-Catozella directors blamed the ousted 
chairman for the company’s poor 1955 showing. 


Minnesota Mining Locks Barn 


On Scotch Tape—Maybe Too Late 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. lawyers have been 
successful in getting a permanent court injunction to 
stay Technical Tape Corp. from manufacturing a trans- 
parent film-back pressure-sensitive tape similar to 3M’s 
Scotch cellophane tape. But it comes rather late. Tech- 
nical Tape’s contracts with the government, which a 
company spokesman says are a “substantial” percentage 
of total business—are not affected. And 3M’s basic patent 
expires anyway after Oct. 31. However, if the injunction 
stands up under appeal, Technical Tape may have to 
shell out damages to Minnesota. 

The case began in 1951 when Technical asked 
for a declaratory judgment, alleging that 3M threatened 
it with a patent infringement suit. Another case still 
pending is one 3M brought in the fall of 1953, claiming 
that Technical Tape hired an ex-Minnesota Mining 
employee and received from him “secret processes and 
other trade secrets” used in making Scotch cellophane 
tape. 

3M is estimated to do $50-million a year in transparent 
tape sales—about 80% of the entire market. Johnson & 
Johnson’s Permacel Corp.—a Minnesota Mining licen- 
see—gets the lion’s share of the remaining market. 


Management Briefs 


U. S. Industries, Inc., maker of oil production equip- 
ment, metal fabricating devices, and precision aircraft 
parts, acquired Western Design & Mfg. Corp. of Go- 
leta, Calif., engineering designers for supersonic aircraft 
and guided missile systems. U.S. industries gave 30,000 
shares of common, currently valued at $510,000. 


Continental Can Co. called off its special stockholders’ 
meeting, set for Sept. 20, to vote on merger with Robert 
Gair Co., Inc. (BW—Aug.11°56,p111). Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, board chairman, said the Justice Dept. suit to stop 
Continental's proposed merger with Hazel-Atias Glass 
Co. made it “impossible” to prepare for the meeting on 
the Gair acquisition. The meeting will, however, be de- 
layed only a f¢w months, the company says. 


Textron, Inc., still diversitying, laid 300,000 shares of 
its COmmION stock to buy Federal Leather Co. of Belle- 
ville, N. J., which sells $25-million a year of coated mate- 
rials. At Textron’s current market price, the purchase 
cost amounts to $6.9-million. 
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In a grow-or-die situation the 
corporate giant with money and 
men has the edge. But the gov- 
ernment is looking sympatheti- 
cally at... 


The Big 


VERY#ODY TALKS about the plight of 
the small businessman, and occasion- 
ally somebody does something about 
it. Right now seems to be one of those 
times. 
The move is being made on three 
fronts: 
¢ The businessman himself is or- 
ganizing and expressing his thoughts 
on the subject more fluently. One 
such articulate spokesman is Robert A. 
Weaver, Jr. (picture), president of the 
Bettinger Corp. of Waltham, Mass., 
small business adviser to Commerce 
Dept., national vice-chairman of the 
Small Business Administration’s Coun- 
cil of Consultants. 
¢ SBA itself, headed by Wendell 
B. Barnes (picture), is stepping up its 


loans from a revolving fund, which 

Congress recently increased to $175- 

ai tice million. SBA applications are running 

ROBERT A. WEAVER, JR., president of Bettinger Corp.: “If I had to pick out the at about 500 a month, compared with 
single most pressing problem . . . I'd say it was getting money to operate and grow.” 2(0 to 300 in the last half of 1955. 

e A_ special Cabinet-level com- 

mittee headed by Arthur F. Burns 

WENDELL BARNES (left) heads the (picture), the President’s chief econ- 

Small Business Administration, which omic adviser, took only 10 weeks to 

is stepping up its loan program. work out recommendations for changes 

in laws to help small business stay 

healthy (page 152). 

To the hard-pressed small business- 
man, these specific signs of support 
carry more weight than the pious gen- 
eralities of small business planks in 
both party platforms. But they welcome 
political attention, too. 
weg © An Old Story—Operators of small 

| businesses have learned over the years 
| to take their help wherever they can 
find it. It’s traditional in American 
politics to put small business on a 
pedestal along with motherhood and 
purity on Pennsylvania Avenue. And 
gestures have been made to encourage 
this kind of grassroots enterprise—the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890 was one 
step in protecting it. 
In the mid-1930s, Congress passed 
15 “small business”’ bills. ‘The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. was set up 
partly to aid such businesses with loans, 
at first, of up to $100,000 at a crack. 
During World War II, agencies were 
organized to try, with only modest suc- 
cess, to get government contracts for 
smal! plants that had lost their civilian 
markets. 


res 
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ARTHUR BURNS (below) led a Cabinet-level 
committee in a study of law changes that would 
help small business. 
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Problems of Small Business 


Many of these functions were com- 
bined in the present Small Business 
Administration a couple of years ago. 
And SBA’s field of work is by no means 
ignored by politicians. ‘They can’t over- 
look the statistics that SBA Adminis- 
trator Barnes can quote: 

¢ The nation’s 4million small 
businesses amount to about 95% of all 
businesses operating today. 

e They support about one-third of 
the population. 

e They account for half of all U. S. 
economic activity. 
¢ The Old Problem—Politicians must 
harken, too, to the complaint of small 
businessmen that they aren’t getting 
their share of national prosperity—even 
though they are aware that no business- 
man worth his salt will ever admit his 
business is as good as he would like it 
to be. 

The point that weighs with politi- 
cians, economists, investors, and busi- 
nessmen in general is this: Statistics 
seem to prove the little man’s com- 
plaint that he is being squeezed out. 

The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee reports that profit per sales dollar 
has for years been rising for big com- 
panies, shrinking for smaller ones. 

The Federal Trade Commission last 
year counted 846 corporate mergers— 
many of them costing small companies 
their identity—compared with 617 the 
year before. 

' For 30 years, the number of com- 
panies per 1,000 population has ranged 
in a fairly narrow scale of 25 to 29, yet 
in certain industries there is a marked 
trend toward dominance by big com- 
panjes. That's true in autos, appliances, 
food and beverages. 

e What’s “Small’”—Of course, the 
statistics don’t mean much without a 
definition of what should be considered 
as small business. You have a choice 
of yardsticks. Commerce Dept., for 
example, says a manufacturing plant is 
small if it employs fewer than 100 
workers. One rule of thumb that se- 
curity analysts cite says that a small 
corporation has (1) annual sales of less 
than $10-million, (2) fewer than 500 
employees, (3) no position of domi- 
nance in its industry. 

Even then, a lot depends on where 
you sit. Pittsburghers would consider 
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a $30-million-a-year steel company as a 
miniscule business, whereas the towns- 
people in New England would regard a 
$9-million electronics company as pretty 
big, in the town and in the industry. 

Essentially, though, the company 
that’s getting attention from the gov- 
ernment and business economists sells 
less than $10-million a year, has a 
regional or limited market, and is 
owned or controlled by one man, a 
family, or a small group. 


1. Thornier Problems 


Companies of this size, experts agree, 
are hit particularly hard by the dogma 
of the day: Grow or go under. 

Competition for markets and for 

labor is fiercer than ever—and, as usual, 
the strength is with the biggest con- 
tenders. Technological change is ac- 
celerating, both to cut production costs 
and to improve the product-and the 
advantage is with the richest. Either 
way the small. company is usually left 
out in the cold—yet grow and compete 
it must. 
e Advantages—Being small has some 
advantages for a company. Manage- 
ment is more sharply focused in one 
man or a few men; management is 
closer to every phase of the operation. 
Individual responsibility is greater than 
in a big cempany, and so is the reward 
for smart thinking. 

Besides, a small company can move 
more quickly, more flexibly to cash in 
on new ideas or changes in the market. 
For example, an Eastern company mak- 
ing specialized types of paper can offer 
debvary two weeks ahead of its big 
competitors. “We can run one thing on 
our machines today and another thing 
tomorrow,” the president explains. 

The small company is usually in closer 
touch with employees, customers, and 
suppliers; its communications job is 
easier, and it is likely to be better in- 
formed of labor, supply, and market 
situations. It can shift its pelicies faster 
than big companies. 

e Shortcomings—These advantages are 
shrinking, though, as big companies 
aim at, flexibility through decentraliza- 
tion and at polishing up their manage- 
rial knowhow. Moreover, the big com- 
panies are far better equipped to meet 


the growth challenge—with money and 
with management talent. 

Time was—and only 15 years ago— 
when a siaall businessman could stick 
to one product and turn it out with the 
same machinery that he had been using 
for 10 years. When profits shrank, he 
would cut costs—first the advertising 
budget, then the payroll. 

In today’s competition, he can’t af- 
ford to stick to his outmoded manufac- 
turing equipment and methods. If he 
does, his cost showing and his product 
suffer. He can’t cut his advertising with- 
out jeopardizing his market. He can’t 
lay off his factory hands at will; he 
would soon lose his work force to 
steadier jobs. 

So the small businessman finds him- 
self forced to go into the arena with the 
big businessman to get the two things 
he most needs for expansion: money and 
management skills. 


ll. Raising Money 


“If I had to pick out the single most 
pressing problem of small business 
today,” says Pres. Weaver of Bettinger 
Corp. “I'd say it was getting moncy 
to operate and grow.” 

Dr. James B. Rea, head of J. B. Rea 
Co., Santa Monica maker of automatic 
control systems and electronic comput- 
ers (BW—Jun.16'56,p74), wryly says he 
spends 60% of his time in working on 
this problem. At the American Manage- 
ment Assn.’s Presidents’ Round Table 
on the Colgate University campus last 
month (BW—Jul.28’56,p78), Pres. Wil- 
son P. Foss, III, of New York Trap 
Rock Corp. said the quest for money 
occupies “most of my time.” 
¢ Where to Get It—There are three 
principal ways for a company, small or 
large, to finance its growth: 

Out of retained earnings. The small 
company finds this harder than the big 
one does. Walter B. Stults, staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, recognizes this when he says 
“high tax rates today are harder on 
small businesses.” In the growing 
years of small companies the sales rate 
often lags behind the rate of invest- 
ment in plant and product develop- 
ment. With a tax of 52% on corporate 
earnings over $25,000, the small com- 
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Your. aneubaelh will run 
QUIETLY 

if they're powered with 
BODINE 
MOTORS 


“Quiet operation, 

plus compact size 

are two of the 

reasons we specify Bodine Motors.” 
—Royal Typewriter Co. 


Talk to a Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of 
planning your product. You'll save 
di perimentation, and 
may find one of Bodine’s 3500 © 
standard motors ideally suited. 
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DO YOU WANT 
IDEAS? 


or help in developing them ? 


Tell us what you want to accom- 
plish and we'll come up with 
ideas—or we'll help you develop 
your own ideas into usable form. 
Whether for new or improved 
products or smoothing out a pro- 
duction prob.em, our team of 
engineers and scientists may be 
just the extra “partner” that 
you need. 


There are definite advantages in 
having an outside consultant on 
your research and development 
problems. Would you like to dis- 
cuss this subject with us, with- 
out any obligation, of course? 


RAND Corroranion 

CORPORATION 

P.0. BOX 3855 * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Phone Ulster 1-6300 


RAND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Please send information about your services. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 
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pany finds it impossible to keep after- 
tax income ahead of expansion needs. 

By borrowing on notes or bonds—a 
form of mortgaging its future. With 
money today in short supply (BW— 
Aug.18°56,p23), banks dole it out to 
the prime risks—the big and strong 
companies—first. Other lenders feel 
much the same way. “The company 
offering the least risk for the highest 
return has the best chance of getting 
it,” says a partner in a leading New 
York investment banking house. “Most 
of the small companies can’t put up a 
good enough story to get a lender's 
buck before a big company gets it.” 

By selling part ownership of the busi- 
ness—the sale of new stock. There are 
venture-capital companies that will buy 
such stock in return for one or more 
directorships. Nathan Owen, partner 
in J. H. Whitney & Co., one of the 
largest of these firms, says his group has 
studied 8,000 to 9,000 proposals in 10 
years—but it has invested in only 1% 
of them. Stock can also be sold to the 
public (BW —Aug.27'55,p90). Either 
way, ownership of the company is 
diluted, and that’s an emotional pang 
for many men who have built up a 
small business. 
¢ Equity Capital—“Generally speak- 
ing,” says Robert Weaver, “if a com- 
pany wants to grow, equity financing 
is inevitable.” 

Other corporate presidents agree on 
the inevitability. And the Cabinet com- 
mittee wants Congress to make this 
kind of financing easier on the small 
company. It proposes to let companies 
issue up to $500,000 in new stock with- 
out the expense and nuisance of regis- 
tering it with SEC; the present ceiling 
is $300,000. On the other hand, 
SEC last week announced tighter polic- 
ing of stock issues below the present 
$300,000 benchmark. 

The Cabinet committee also has 
other ideas to ease the squeeze on small 
business: to cut taxes on the smaller 
corporations, to allow fast write-off of 
plant or equipment that’s bought sec- 
ondhand, to spread inheritance tax 
payments over 10 years if the bulk of 
an estate consists of investment in a 
closely held company. 


lil. Acquiring Skill 


The other most urgent need for ex- 
pansion—management talent—may be 
even harder for a small company to 
acquire. There’s not much anyone can 
do to help in this problem, except to 
make it possible for the company ex- 
ecutives to help themselves. 

That’s what AMA is doing with its 
summer sessions at Colgate, attended 
this year by some 1,600 executives in- 
cluding 100 company presidents (last 
year, 700 attended, and only a handful 
were presidents). Other schools for 


Real low cost material handling 
Here a self-propelled Walkie-Worklifter is 
stacking pallets weighing 1000 to 1500 Ibs. 
And working in a 5’-5” aisle, too narrow 
for large lift trucks. There are thirty-nine 
Walkie-Worklifter models priced from $1250 
to $2500 complete with battery and charger. 
Lifting range up to 120”. Ideal for light load 
elevators and floors. Write today for com- 
plete information. 

Economy Engineering Company (Est. 1901), 
4537 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois. 











Sign of considerate 


thrifty management 


Thoughtfulness for 
the personal sanitation 
needs of employees, 
customers, visitors is 
always good business. 

. Sanitor dispensers 
rovide individual toi- 


t et tissue seat Covers at 

— wT a cost of only “sc each 
i ’ —much cheaper and 
os: neater than makeshift 

z methods. Savings run 


to several dollars a stall 
per year plus lowered 
rest room cleaning 
costs. 

Write for samples 
and complete informa- 


SANITOR MFG, CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


TOILET TISSUE SEAT COVERS 
A good idea for 
plant and office 
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management are springing up. At least 
the principles of scientific management 
are getting known. 

¢ One-Man Rule—The trouble is that 
these principles are often hard for 
small businessmen to recognize and to 
apply in their own offices. 

The president of the small company 
ranges over all the operations, and he 
sees deeply into them. But he moves 
in a small orbit compared with the 
combined staff of a big company. He 
may make only once or twice in his 
whole career a decision that comes up 
annually in a big company: where to 
locate a new plant, how to introduce a 
radically new product, how to meet an 
uncommonly large financial need. 

Another drawback of the one-man 

rule is the passing of time. John R. 
Sargent, partner in the management 
consulting firm of Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget, says many a president is his 
own sales manager, plant superinten- 
dent, research chief, and financial ofh- 
cer. If he fails to distribute some of 
these jobs to others, says Sargent, “as 
his company grows, either he or it will 
disintegrate.” 
* Wooing Good Men—However, the 
small company president’s troubles are 
far from over when he decides to add 
to his executive staff. He still has to 
find good men. And that means com- 
peting with the big corporations, with 
their budgets for recruiting, their bigger 
salaries, their fringe benefits, their re- 
nowned names, their security. 

Most officers of small companies will 
concede that working for them is 
chancier than working for the corpo- 
rate giants, but they contend that the 
rewards are higher: closer participation 
in top management decisions, more di- 
rect share in the results of growth. 

Often, the kind of man they seek is 
the unsatisfied type who will eventually 
try to start his own business. As one 
consultant says, “The small business- 
man is a breed apart.” 
¢ Works Both Ways—This fact works 
both ways, the consultants say. The 
same attributes that enable a man to 
build a business from scratch make it 
difficult for him to expand it beyond 
the point where one man can run the 
whole show. His self-confidence pre- 
vents him from confessing limitations. 
If he puts together a team of executives, 
his temperament still prevents him from 
letting go the reins. 

Yet the experts say most operators 
of small companies achieved success 
through special knowledge and special 
skills, and they may have blind spots 
in some areas of management. 

Finally, the consultants say, the 
management flaws of the small bus- 
inessman are rarely visible to himself, 
however obvious they may be to out- 
siders. That’s, once more, because of 
the kind of man he is. END 
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AND COMFORT TODAY'S EXECUTIVE DEMANDS! 
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Here is the chair that today’s practical-minded ex- 
ecutive requires. Designed by seating engineers and 
mass-produced by skilled craftsmen . . . to look better, 
feel better and last longer than other chairs costing 
twice as much. See for yourself. Give Cosco “Office 
fashioned” Seating a try without cost or obligation. 
Call your Cosco dealer now, or mail coupon below, 
for free 10-day trial. 


Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book 
or attach coupon to your letterhead 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept BW-86, Columbus, Indiana 


5 
i 


| [-] Without obligation, | would like a COSCO Executive Chair | 


on free 10-day trial. 


[_] Also, free trial on Secretarial Chair [—] Conference Chair 


| (1 22-t General Chair [[] Full information on COSCO Chairs | 


J Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers. 


[_] COSCO Business Furniture 
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LOGLD. 


Model 15-F 
Secretarial Chair 


$29.95 
($31.95 in Zone 2) 


Model 20-LA 
Conterence Chair 


($30.95 in Zone 2) 


Model 22-L 
General Chair 
$12.95 

($13.95 in Zone 2) 


(Zone 2—Texes and 11 Western Stotes) 
COPYRIGHT, 1996 
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The Boss Moves Into the Dorm 


HIS SUMMER, three colleges have 

been playing host to over 200 Bell 
System executives—from top manage- 
ment down to recent college graduates: 

¢ In the East, Dartmouth and 
Williams Colleges have about 40 man- 
agement men apiece on their campuses. 
They were picked from around the 
country as part of an over-all Bell Sys- 
tem training program. 
¢ In Galesburg (IIl.), Knox College 

this week was returning to normal after 
a month-long, two-part series of “devel- 
opment conferences” for Illinois Bell 
l'elephone Co. managers (above). Since 
late July, 192 Illinois Bell executives 
have spent a couple of weeks living and 
studying on the Knox campus. 
¢ Denominator—Each of the Bell Sys- 
tem courses differs somewhat, but they 
have in common the exclusive use of 
what otherwise would be idle educa- 
tional facilities. While Bell itself isn’t 
yet certain whether the plan will be 
continued, the idea is likely to appeal 
to other companies and industry groups. 
Already, the American Management 
Assn. has shifted its summertime train- 
ing activities from its New York quar- 
ters to Colgate University (BW —Jul.28- 
"56,p79). For the past two years more 
than 2,000 businessmen—from _presi- 
dents on down—have spent a week or 
more there. AMA uses its own staff as 
teachers, but takes over virtually ali of 
the Colgate campus and _ its living 
facilities 
¢ Bell’s Approach—Advanced manage- 
ment training programs—starting with 
Harvard’s war-born 13-week course— 
have mushroomed throughout the 
country. But ordinanly these are 
courses conducted by business schools. 

What is new about Bell’s approach 


100 Management 








is its taking over of an entire school. 
Liberal arts schools rarely have any 
summertime activities—and Bell’s ex- 
ecutives are about the only students you 
can find on Knox, Dartmouth, or Wil- 
liams campuses. 

It’s the Dartmouth and Willams 
program that stands out as the widest 
departure from the usual executive 
training course, making fuller use of 
what a liberal arts campus can offer. 

Illinois Bell’s Knox College experi- 
ment is more in line with an ordinary 
advanced management course, such as 
that conducted by Columbia University 
each summer at Arden House (BW— 
Oct.22°55,p186). 

Before its current venture, Bell had 
experience in the use of colleges, and 
apparently found the idea rewarding. 
It still operates its unusual plan that 
sends a score of executives through a 
10-month liberal arts course at the 
University of Pennsylvania during the 
regular school year. In addition, it uses 
college professors and other experts to 
teach large groups of executives in 
classrooms at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel in Asbury Park, N. J. 
¢ Stress on Humanities—This year 
AT&T headquarters in New York asked 
Dartmouth and Williams professors to 
put together a two-month course con- 
centrating entirely on the humanities— 
the same sort of academic menu that 
the University of Pennsy!vania dishes 
out to Bell executives. The idea behind 
this emphasis by Bell on the humanities 
is to give its executives a perspective 
they otherwise might lose in their daily 
routine of handling business problems. 

As it turned out, the two courses at 
Dartmouth and Williams vary some- 
what, since each group of professors 


















































Bell Telephone, which already 
has one of the most elaborate 
of all management-education 
programs, is going one step 
further, It is taking over the 
facilities of liberal arts colleges 
when they close down for the 
summer. Under this program... 


made up its own curriculum. Essen- 
tially, though, they are the same. 
¢ New Atmosphere—Illinois Bell’s use 
of Knox College came about in a dif- 
ferent way and its purpose is entirely 
different, but it still is an example of 
how a company can use liberal arts 
campuses during the vacation hiatus. 

The company’s management training 
program is now well into its second 
year. But this summer Illinois Bell 
decided to move its “development con- 
ferences” from Chicago hotels to a 
more intellectual atmosphere. 

Knox—reputedly the prototype for 
the class of small colleges tabbed Old 
Siwash—is about as campusy as a col- 
lege can be. The 121-year-old school 
prides itself as “a large school with a 
limited [800] enrollment’’—and it costs 
about as much to send a regular student 
there as to Harvard or Yale. 
¢ Physical Layout—Besides 
lectual atmosphere, Illinois Bell was 
attracted to Knox by its new dormi- 
tories. Designed by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (BW —Dec.4’56,p96), the 
dorms have no corridors. Instead, si 
room units all open on a living room. 

Dr. Herman Muelder of Knox, and 
a participant in Illinois Bell's manage- 
ment training program since February, 
says the new dorms are perfect for Bell’s 
use, and Bell people agree. 

“A corridor merely makes a mob of 
200 men,” Muelder says. “The ideal 
social unit for people learning from 
each other is 6 to 12 people, not 200.” 

This physical layout enables Bell to 
accomplish one of the things the whole 
idea is supposed to do. 

Frank W. Braden, general manager 
who developed the Knox program, says: 

“The course would be worth it if 
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Hydrocone is an Allis-Cholmers trademark. 


High Output from this 
Quick-Set Crusher 


Meeting an urgent need of sand and gravel producers 
for versatile, high-production equipment, Allis- 
Chalmers developed the world-famous Hydrocone 
crusher. With this machine the operator can change 
crusher settings instantly for different product sizes. 
Result: less down time, more production time— 
more tons of material crushed—more profit. Only 
Allis-Chalmers offers this exclusive advantage. These 
crushers are a part of a complete line of processing 
machinery for the rock products, cement and ore 
processing industries. Allis-Chalmers, Industrial 
Equipment Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


in Industry After industry 


... the needs of each are served with Allis-Chalmers wide range of power 
generation and distribution equipment and processing machinery designed 
and manufactured for the particular requirements of) that industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <&c 
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The facts about 
COLD HEADING 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY! 


Every metalworking man—engineer, buyer, 
executive—should read this new booklet 
presenting many up-to-date facts about the 
fowntiliy of Cold Heading Wire. It con- 
tains illustrations, diagrams, and technical 
facts useful to anyone in the modern, wire 
fastener industry. See how the most compli- 
cated and intricate parts can be cold head- 
ed. Mail coupon today for your free copy! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Please send me the new booklet on Cold Heading Wire. 
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the men just went there to talk sho 
without a program,” Braden says. He 
hopes to have every member of the com- 
pany’s management staff—about 5,000 
—plus all of its recent college graduates, 
take the course. 

* Two Sessions—Unlike the Dartmouth 
and Williams sessions, the Knox pro- 
gram is staffed by men from Braden’s 
office and by four divisional-level man- 
agement men. 

Each of the two 11-day sessions have 

96 men—twice the usual number 
Illinois Bell trains at one time. But be- 
cause of the ready-made facilities on 
the campus, they can get in an extra 
batch of executives each time. 
e Case Study—The course is built on 
the case study method—with small 
groups discussing the problem at hand. 
Cases are drawn from Harvard’s file and 
from Bell’s own group of company case 
histories compiled over the past couple 
of years. 

Human relations gets the greatest 
emphasis by far. Dr. Muelder gives a 
lecture on “Predicting Human Be- 
havior,” which is a review of what 
social science is discovering that busi- 
ness can use. 

The most talked about course is one 
called TWP (talking with - people). 
Illinois Bell says 90% of its middle 
management people list anxiety in con- 
versing with people—customers, staff, or 
superiors—as their No. 1 _ problem. 
TWP-especially with the intimate at- 
mosphere of the Knox campus—is de- 
signed to overcome this. 
¢ Advantages—The advantages to II- 
linois Bell add up to a concentration of 
study in an atmosphere conducive to 
such a major change of pace for the 
executives. 

The cost, about $191 per conferee, 
is “less than half the investment re- 
quired to add a single telephone,” ac- 
cording to S. N. Holditch, assistant to 
Braden and the on-campus man in 
charge. That cost is the same as using 
Chicago hotels. Although the Knox 
rent is less, there are bigger travel bills 
and, since the men are a good distance 
from their homes, long-distance tele- 
phone bills run high. 
¢ O.K. With Knox—Knox is enthusi- 
astic about the plan. It uses idle 
facilities, provides income, and is a 
natural for attracting likely young 
students—many of the executives have 
children and are thinking about the 
selection of a school. 

Beyond that, Dr. Muelder thinks 
Knox professors—some of whom sat in 
on the courses—have learned a lot. 

“The big thing we have learned from 
Bell,” he says, “is the success with 
group discussions. I’m afraid we pro- 
fessors are in for a shock with our 
ingrained habits of unilateral lectures 
In Bell’s classes, it’s often hard to tell 
which person is the group leader.”” END 
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FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 
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At the Baton Rouge Plant of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


Stay-dry FOAMGLAS insulation beats humidity, 
prevents corrosion on process tanks and vessels 


Four years ago FOAMGLAS was 
installed on various process tanks 
and vessels at Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation’s Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana plant. They needed 
a moisture resistant insulating ma- 
terial which could withstand: high 
and rapidly changing humidity. 
Because FOAMGLAS stays dry it 
was installed on hot water tanks and 
sodium aluminate process vessels 
varying in capacity from 2000 to 
400,000 galions. The moisture-proof 
structure of FOAMGLAS is giving 
constant insulating protection and is 
effectively preventing corrosion... 


L ocTTseam en | © 


despite the severe humidity conditions. 
Because it’s fireproof FOAMGLAS is 
also providing an added safety factor. 
These benefits and more can be 
yours when you insulate vessels, pip- 
ing, equipment or buildings with 
long-lasting, stay-dry FOAMGLAS. 
Write for full details. We'll be happy to 
send you a free sample and our latest 
literature pertinent to your needs. 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 


Department F-86K, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: 57 Bioor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


EE | Atseo manvutacturers of PC Giass Biocks 
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You can easily prove that FOAMGLAS stays 
dry by making this simple test. It and five other 
equally simple tests will quickly demonstrate 
the combination of properties that make 
FOAMGLAS the perfect solution to your insula- 
ting problems. Write now for a free sample 
and complete testing directions. 








Elmer Schmus of Division D 


a publisher's 
~ banker 


Capital was needed—and soon—or a certait. 
textbook publishing house would have to 
curtail its operations. And already three large 
banks had refused to participate in a loan. 

That’s when Elmer Schmus entered the 
picture with his staff from Division D of The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Schmus has been with Division D— 
the Division that specializes in financing pub- 
lishing, paper, graphic arts and advertising 
firms—for 29 of his 47 years at The First. 
He’s worked closely with the men who built 
these fields. Sc he knew the signs to look for 
in this company’s past performances and 
present organization. He knew what was on 
the horizon for the textbook industry. 

Mr. Schmus made the loan, and the pub- 
lisher embarked on a successful season, sub- 
sequently becoming one of the leaders in the 
field. 

Specialized bankers like Elmer Schmus staff 
each of the 10 Divisions of our Commercial 
Department. Each Division serves one group 
of industries exclusively, and its officers know 
these industries from auditor’s reports to pro- 
duction schedules. 

One Division specializes in serving your 
business. Its officers know your unique prob- 
lems. Thus, they can provide a more thor- 
ough kind of banking service. 

Why not talk your situation over soon with 
a man from the First—a banker who speaks 
your business language? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft Drops Ban on Pirating 


g ropay’s labor market, the engineer 

is riding high. He is wooed by ex- 

travagant advertisements that invite 

him to name the time and place for 

an interview. When he shows up, he ; “3 ei 
is dazzled by smooth-talking, heavy- s 
spending company recruiters who prom- 
ise top pay and a string of benefits. As 
far as the future is concerned, he is 
assured that the sky’s the limit. 

This wooing of engineers is getting 
more intense. It is not merely because 
the demand for engineers exceeds the 
supply—that has been the case for at 
least five or six years. It’s also because 
one key “gentlemen’s agreement” bar- 
ring raiding of competitive firms has 
been broken. Now there are no holds 
barred in recruiting tactics. 

[here has always been a certain 
amount of raiding for engineers, par- 
ticularly among different industries. 
But raiding other employers in the 
same industry has been frowned on, 
except by the auto companies, who 
consider raiding “just another highly 
competitive phase of a highly competi- 
tive industry.” 
¢ Opening the Door—One industry 
that decided to go on record against 
weaning away men from competitive 
outfits is aircraft and its suppliers, in- 
cluding engineer-hungry _ electronics 
companies. A couple of years ago, the 
Aircraft Industries Assn. passed a reso- 
lution that called on members to stop 
offering jobs to “employees working for 
other member companies unless mem- 
ber company where applicant is em- 
ployed so agrees. ” 

Engineers have resented this “gentle- 
men’s agreement,” contending that it 
has kept them from freely changing 
jobs. In reply, AIA has claimed that 
the agreement was supported by the 
Defense Dept. Brig. Gen. Arthur 
Thomas in 1951 declared that “pirating 
workers from other essential activities” 
was one of the “most disruptive hiring 
practices.” 

Now the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
has been formally abolished. In fact, 
AIA has issued a memorandum denying 
that it ever existed. The association 
goes on to state that it disapproves of 
pirating. Then it offers a new code 
that gives its seal of approval to wide- 
open recruiting. 

e New Code—These are the main 
points contained in the new memoran- 
dum: 

e Each member company should RECRUITING often strikes paydirt where engineers gather (above) for conven- 
set its own recruiting policy “in accord- tions or trade shows. Companies vie in lavish offers. 
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the importance of 


measuring practically nothing 





YOUR ELECTRONIC WORLD of microseconds, microwatts, and micro- 
amperes demands the extreme accuracy and exacting precision of 
Texas Instruments meters and recorders . . . in supplying depend- 
able data on which to base scientific conclusions. These micro- 
quantities assume vast importance in modern technology where 
small impulses control gigantic forces and tiny variations can 
indicate tremendous physical changes. 


The accuracy and reliability of TI instruments are vital in many 
fields...in prospecting for petroleum and other minerals, in 
national defense, in product design and development, in manu- 
facture, and in quality control. 


Texas Instruments has been developing and producing precision 
instruments for over a quarter century. Today’s line includes 
panel meters that indicate minute amounts of electricity... 
gravity meters that show gravity differences of one/one-hundred 
millionth of the total force of gravity... dual recording milli- 
ammeters that record accurately under severe vibration . . . recti/ 
riters, the first galvanometric recorders to write on a rectangular 
grid...and Seismation systems that apply automation to the 
analysis of extremely faint seismic echos. 


These and other sensitive measuring devices are part of a contin- 
ually expanding program of development and manufacture... 
both at Texas Instruments and at its Instrumentation division, 
Houston Technical Laboratories. HTL, also a producer of preci- 
sion optical components, is now moving into a large new plant 
in Houston. 


. keep an eye on TI 
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ance with the highest ethical stand- 
ards.” 

e Members shouldn’t “pirate” 
where it would lessen competition. 

e Companies should not hamper 
their employees in searching for new 
jobs, nor should they, in turn, be pro- 
hibited from hiring away men from 
other companies. 

Circulation of this memorandum has 
already helped to establish inter-com- 
pany raiding as a normal business prac- 
tice. And because engineers are able 
to switch from one industry to another, 
its influence extends beyond AIA mem- 
bers in the aircraft and electronic in- 
dustries. 


¢ Everybody Does It—This week, susi- 


NESS WEEK correspondents queried com- 
panies on their recruiting practices. It 
is clear that industry in general indulges 
in raiding. 

Only a few companies openly admit 
that they practice piracy. Some say they 
do no raiding at ali. Others insist they 
confine their pirating activities to other 
industries in other cities. But almost 
all complain that they themselves are 
being raided unceasingly. 
¢ Self-Protection—The aircraft industry 
questions whether AIA’s policy switch 
will cither increase or decrease raiding. 
California aircraft companies say they'll 
stick to the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
anyway; they say they won’t hire a man 
from a competitor without a release. 

Their reason is simple. It is the only 
way to insure themselves against whole- 
sale raiding of their engineering stafts 
by their competitors. Without being 
able to hold a staff, they couldn’t get 
their share of defense contracts. 

At the same time, Los Angeles com- 

panies say that they will now go out 
and try to hire engineers away from 
competitors in cities where they have 
branch operations. Under the old agree- 
ment, many companies didn’t even do 
this. 
e Wide Practice—Even when the agree- 
ment was in force, raiding was rife. One 
Los Angeles company that sent out a 
six-man recruiting team got a big shock: 
All six recruiters took jobs elsewhere. 
This experience is unusual, but most 
companies that use recruiting forces ex- 
pect to lose some of the members. 

Most companies say they don’t like 
to raid, and all agree that raiding costs 
them money. If they raid, they have 
to offer top pay; if the new employee 
must move to another city, they have 
to pay his moving costs. If they are be- 
ing raided, they must continually up- 
grade salary scales to keep their men. 

Many companies accused of raiding 
declare that they are blameless. “We 
can’t help it if engineers come to us,” 
explains one Eastern electronics manu- 
facturer. And a Chicage firm that em- 
ploys more than 200 engineers states, 
“Although we steal ’em from other peo- 
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How Staley’s helps ice cream makers 
lick production and sales problems 


O pay off the lip smacking anticipation of ice cream customers with a 50th A NNIVERSARY YEAR 
creamy, rich, firm-bodied product! That's what Staley’s products and tech- , q 
nical assistance provide for quality ice cream manufacturers. 

How? First, by improving both texture and flavor through use of such 
products as Sweetose, Staley’s enzyme-converted corn syrup. Second, by 
streamlining production through use of Staley’s Automatic Sweetener Han- 
dling System. For handling ease, precise control and completely sanitary 
operation, this system stands without equal . . . changing 9 steps in handling 
dry sweeteners to just 3 steps in handling corn syrups. Materials handling 
problems are eliminated entirely. Savings in time, labor and space have been 
reported by present users. 

Putting “wonder” in wonder drugs . . . or packing pleasure in your ciga- SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
rette, Staley’s 50 years of product development have provided many profitable : : 
answers to industries, large and small. Write today for an informative booklet a © Meat Mrecuss 
on the varied industrial applications of Staley’s products. *Confectionery *¢ Fruit Canning 

* ice Cream ® Baking 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois © Preserving 
Branch Offices: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Cleveland « Kansas City « New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis 








Everything else being equal, 


when locating your industrial plant— 


LET CLIMATE and GOOD LIVING DECIDE! 


In this new era of relaxed 
living—and better production 
and profits because of it—Flor- 
ida has so much to offer you 
that you can’t ignore-a long 
look at the Sunshine State’s 
advantages. 

Skilled workers [and com- 
pany executives, too] find they 
do better work with sun and 
fun just around the corner and 
better living all year long. They 
want to live, work and play in 
Florida where the golf course is 
just around the corner and 
where there’s fishing, boating, 
hunting and other revitalizing 
recreation at every hand. 

Florida is no longer just a 
playland but an international 
industrial and* business hub, 
strategically related to domestic 
and Latin-American markets. 
Today Florida offers everything 
you need for sure future 
growth . . . adequate manpower, 
markets, water, transportation, 
power, favorable tax climate 


for business and industry and 
low construction and mainte- 
nance costs. 


FREE FLORIDA FACT 
KIT 


containing down to earth informe- 
tion about: 


* MARKET * LABOR 
* GOVERNMENT & TAXES 
* HEALTH & CLIMATE 
* NATURAL RESOURCES 
* WATER * RESEARCH 
* EDUCATION & CULTURE 
* TRANSPORTATION 


Address: Industriel Division, 
Florida Development Commission, 
3602B Caldwell Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


sx FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State 
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ple, they would have to come to us of 
their own volition.” 

¢ Viewpoints—Actually, it is difficult 
to determine what constitutes raiding. 
According to some sources, the me 3 
raiders are companies that employ re- 
cruiting forces in a hunt for established 
engineers. Others say it’s raiding when 
a company comes into an area and 
offers a little more than the prevailing 
salaries. Some feel that even putting 
an advertisement in the paper is raiding. 

Many companies—including those 
who raid and those who don’t—say that 
the government is the real instigator 
of such tactics. A big national com- 
pany in Pittsburgh says that raiding is 
most prevalent in industries where gov- 
ernment contracts are a major part of 
the business. Its spokesman declares: 
“There’s a shortage of people to work 
on such jobs, and you can’t get the 
contracts unless you have the people. 
The military will underwrite the cost 
of procuring them—it is financing raid- 
ing among its contractors.” 

The government does consider ad- 
vertising for engineers as a legitimate 
business expense, and it is usually in- 
cluded when figuring contracts. But 
the Air Force has definitely come out 
against the non-pirating agreement, and 
its switch unquestionably influenced 
the AIA’s position. 
¢ Driver's Seat—Whether the govern- 
ment is involved or not, the basic reason 
for the current wave of pirating is the 
shortage of engineers. And men with 
engineering degrees are reaping the 
benefits. 

According to a West Coast personnel 
man, college professors advise students 
to make two or three job changes before 
they are 30, so as to “‘see the field.” 

An engineer in Atlanta tried to ex- 
plain the employee's view. “An engi- 
neer doesn’t stop learning,” he says. “If 
he’s any good, he keeps on finding out 
new techniques and concepts all the 
time. If I’m interested in one particu- 
lar phase of, say, design engineering, | 
want to work for the firm that has the 
most advanced approach. 

Other engineers feel much the same 

way. They deny that it is only money 
that lures to new jobs, although money 
is obviously one of the considerations. 
Most engineers are inclined to stay put 
when living conditions are good and the 
work is interesting. 
e No Easy Answer—Few companies 
see any ready solution to the problem. 
Competition for engineers has pushed 
salaries up to what most companies 
consider a ceiling—$400-plus a month 
tor college graduates, $800-plus a month 
for 10-year men. As a result, many com- 
panies would like to call a halt to the 
raiding, but they don’t sce any way to 
make it stick. Some want the govern- 
ment to step in. Others feel another 
gentlemen’s agreement is needed. Eno 
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New office machines winning paperwork battle 





Marvels speed business transactions 
. are financed by bank loans 





Half a century ago, the sharpness of a 
businessman's memory often deter- 
mined his company’s success. Only bar- 
est financial facts were recorded. Now 
business employs a tremendous variety 
of equipment, from functional furniture 
to electric typewriters, dictating ma- 
chines, and computers. These process 
more paperwork in seconds than yester- 
day's office workers could have done in 
a lifetime. 

As a result, business can now supply 
the vast amounts of records and com- 
putations needed to meet the require- 
ments of ever-increasing activity and 
the need of management for prompt 
and full information. 

In the search for rapid, accurate, and 
economical business control methods, 
office equipment has grown intoa multi- 
billion-dollar industry. Developments 


include machines that make 40,000 
additions or subtractions a second 
electronic calculators that read or print 
20,000 characters a second other 
devices that keep track of world-wide 
inventories and computers that 
process checks and bookkeeping entries 
for banks 

Both manufacturers of office equip- 
ment and users call on First National 
City for financial aid. The Bank makes 
loans to manufacturers to support leas- 
ing of office equipment, and to users to 
facilitate its purchase. The Bank also 


provides money to kelp the manufac- 
turer purchase and process raw mate- 
rials, finance distribution, and handle 
other current needs. Through its 68 
Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affili- 
ates, the Bank helps American manu- 
facturers of office equipment who are 
selling in foreign markets. 

Whatever your business or financial 
problem, First National City bankers 
can provide necessary credit, sound 
counseling, and creative services. Con- 
sult us for the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank account. 


The FIRST . 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 
First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















Y ou’ re going to see a major revolution 
in textiles when the new washable 
rayons appear in shirts, sheets, sum- 
mer frocks, and as blends with other 
hbers in washable suits for men, 
women and children. 


Reason for this optimism: impor- 
tant new dev elopments by the world 
rayon industry—plus a new, very 
special Rayonier chemical cellulose 
which anticipates new rayon markets 
by years. This cellulose will help turn 
out rayons with new strength and 
durability, that are easier to wash and 
launder. With these new qualities, 
they'll outperform most fibers—natu- 
ral and man-made—thus assuring 
still broader uses for rayon. 


Producing such advanced chemical 
raw materials is no novelty for Ray- 
omer, even with our capacity ap- 
proaching 2 billion Ibs. a year. For we 
still concentrate on ever better cellu- 
lose for tire cord, plastics, textiles 
and hundreds of similar growth prod- 
ucts. It’s one secret of our growth— 
and it keeps us growing. 


WHAT MAKES A “GROWTH COMPANY” GROW? 


Keep your 
shopping eye open 
for the new 
washable rayons! 


FOR THE BUSINESS-MINDED: 
SOME PROOF OF RAYONIER’S GROWTH 


Sales of Rayonier’s diversified prod- 
ucts reflect our policy of sure, steady 
growth. Last year net sales reached 
$142,500,000, including for the first 
time sales of our Canadian subsidiary, 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose Limited. 

Compare this with sales of five or ten 
years ago. In 1945 net sales totaled 
$25,969,823. But five years later they 
rose to $66,387,016 revealing growth 
from new or improved products for 
new or broadening markets. 


cMulade 


All Rayonier divisions have kept pace 
with this growth. For example, Re- 
search—a valuable asset to any growth 
company—has expanded several fold 
within recent years. 

Today our new Eastern Research 
Division at Whippany, N. J. is at work 
in its initial unit of 32,000 sq. ft. and 
our Canadian subsidiary’s new labora 
tory is concentrating on promising areas 
of development. Such research assets 
also spur Rayonier growth. 


RAYON TIER 


a2 6.9 8: Oe) F.-e 
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Rayonier produces the raw material—chemical cellulose—for rayon and other growth products. 
Executive and General Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 








Conceptual drawings and flux distribution diagrams, a reference text and slide rule, blue- 
prints and a slug of uranium enable Stanley Meltzoff to tell the story of the research and 
development that are helping harness atomic power to serve the needs of American industry. 


United Engineers is pioneering 
in the design and construction of atomic power plants. 
As engineers, and as a member of Atomic Power De- 
velopment Associates, we have actively participated in 
the conceptual design of a sodium-cooled, fast-breeder 
reactor. As constructors, we have been engaged jointly 
by The Detroit Edison Company and Power Reac- 
tor Development Company to construct their new 
100,000-kilowatt power station on Lake Erie. 

Thus we are adding steadily to the scope of our 
skills and experience. 


O matter what the project—power plant or chemi- 
cal plant, gas plant or pipeline, steel mill or industrial 
building—United Engineers has the skills and creative 
ability to augment the engineering staff of your own 
organization. Best proof of these skills and ability lies 
in the fact that more than 90% of our assignments 
come from clients we have previously served. 

Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
as designers, construction engineers, and engineering 
consultants is yOur assurance of getting the maximum 
for each dollar expended. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd 
New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 
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There’s more than meets the eye in the Suez proposal that got the back- 
ing of 18 nations this week at the London Conference (page 27). 


Secy. of State Dulles, who authored the proposal, is shooting for more 
than a solution of the Suez issue. He wants a settlement of this to be a 
precedent for handling other economic conflicis—say, over oil—that may 
arise between the advanced countries of the West and the new nations of 
the Middle East, Africa, and Asia. 


But at midweek things still were very much up in the air at the Suez 
conference. There was no guarantee that the waterway dispute might not 
enter an even more violent stage. 


Washington’s program to dispose of surplus commodities overseas— 
after a slow start—has shifted into high gear. The program is doing three 
things: 

* Unloading mounting U.S. surplus commodities to nations badly in 
need of higher food consumption.’ 


* Providing a source of new capital for underdeveloped countries through 
loans made from local currency funds used by foreign governments to pay 
for the commodities. 


¢ Encouraging local private enterprise as opposed to exclusive govern- 
ment-to-government aid projects by making loans from these local currency 
payments. 


Figures released this week show that during the two years the program 
has been under way, roughly $1-billion in wheat, rice, dairy products, and 
other agricultural produce have been sold for foreign currencies. The 
last Congress approved an additional sale of up to $1.5-billion. 


Out of the $1-billion total, the U.S. and the foreign governments con- 
cerned have agreed on loans totaling $500-million for local development 
projects. (That’s almost as much as the $575-million non-military appropria- 
tion for foreign grants-in-aid this fiscal year.) 


Another $400-million sale for rupees is about ready to go through 
with India. Final negotiations are also going forward on a $100-million sale 
in cruzeiros to Brazil. Much of these funds will be used for additional loans. 


A pattern has been set of loaning this local currency to private indus- 
try—as well as to the foreign governments concerned. The U.S. is also 
paying embassy bills from these funds. About $13-million has been loaned 
private power and coal mining interests in Spain. In Brazil, $31-million 
is earmarked for a loan to American & Foreign Power’s subsidiary. A 
part of the $51-million scheduled for power development in Japan will 
go to private companies. A loan in local currency in Chile will help match 
foreign exchange funds from the World Bank for private coal mining 
development, forestry projects, and paper mills. 


A four-company agreement signed in Europe last week points up the 
intensive search now going on abroad for new sources of bauxite. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.—which is expanding into aluminum production 
(cover and page 140)—has signed a joint exploration and mining agreement 
with two European alumina producers and one mining company. Vereignigte 
Aluminum Werke, AG, a West German aluminum manufacturer, Aluminium 
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Industrie Aktien Gesellschaft, a Swiss producer, and Billiton Maatschappij, 
a Dutch bauxite producer, are equal partners with Olin Mathieson. Billiton 
is already under contract as a supplier for Olin Mathieson from its ore bodies 
in Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 


Under the agreement, each of the three manufacturers seeks to 
increase its bauxite supplies. A new company may be formed if new deposits 
are found. 


Likely area of exploration is French West and French Equatorial 
Africa—where other European firms have already begun bauxite and 
aluminum developments. 

veiteilaciing 


Tokyo is moving again to meet the cries of outrage from U.S. textile 
manufacturers at growing Japanese imports (page 152). Japan has promised 
to hold gingham exports to the U.S. during the current calendar year to 
70-million yd. It’s an attempt to stave off drastic action by the Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington that might come in response to American manu- 
facturers’ complaints. 


During the first half of this year Japan’s gingham exports to the U.S. 
topped 53.7-million yd. That means the second half of the year must be cut 
back to just over 16-million yd. Contracts for about that amount have 
already been signed by U.S. importers with the Japanese. 


British trade unions have made an about-face on the question of auto- 
mation. Most trade unionists have opposed automation and have used the 
issue in many recent strikes. Now the Trades Union Congress, highest organ 
of British unions, has issued a report welcoming automation, advising work- 
ers to adjust to the new technical advance. 


Individual unions may continue to kick up their heels. But the main 
policy line has been set: From now on British unions will try to get as big 
a share as possible from increasing productivity, longer notice and more 
pay for dismissed workers, and intensive retraining programs for laid-off 
workers. 

anwe @ 


Notices have gone out to many British companies in so-called pricing 
rings warning them they must give up fixing prices on an industrywide basis. 
The action by the government is based on a new antitrust law that became 
law this month. 


Indonesia—the world’s sixth-largest nation—is in the midst of the 
worst crisis in the country’s six years of troubled independence. 


Last week young army hotheads—in an effort to halt what they term 
widespread corruption in high places—arrested Foreign Minister Roeslan 
Abdulgani. Only Pres. Soekarno’s intervention permitted Abdulgani to 
attend the London Suez conference. 


The army’s strong-arm tactics are a reaction to the government’s 
troubles. Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo has admitted that he couldn’t stem 
the runaway inflation, halt corruption and smuggling. Meanwhile, hostility 
to the central government is growing in the outer islands of the archipelago. 


This crisis differs from earlier snafus. At stake is the prestige of an 
elected government—Indonesia’s first. All three of the country’s major 
non-Communist parties are in the government. Only the Communists—the 
country’s fourth-largest party—can gain if the government can’t establish 
control—and soon. 
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Got a problem keeping pace with the electri- 
cal demands of a power-hungry production 
line? Your solution is BullDog Plug-in 
Duct—the efficient power distribution 
system that grows with your needs! 

When new machines bring the need for new 
branch circuits, you simply plug into power 
—surely, safely. instantly—without the 
need for a shutdown to rewire. Plugs mount 
easily at short intervals along the duct, 
bring power close to machines. 


Standardized duct sections permit installa- 
tions “customized” to your needs, serving 


the present or future with equal ease. 


Like all BullDog engineering advances, from 
safety switches to full distribution systeras, 
Plug-in Duct gives you more power to pro- 
duce with more economy. 


Ask your electrical engineer or BullDog 


field engineer — or write BullDog Electric 
Products Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


o ewan... re wore as eome..re ea Oe on 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 


Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co., (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 





HATS OFF... 


+o the ‘Man Who Wears this Hat-/ 


This nation remains free by electing to 
office men and women who manage its 
affairs — tens of thousands of them, from 
village constables to the President of the 
United States. They are our elected repre- 
sentatives. 

But before we can have elected repre- 
sentatives, we have to have candidates. 
We have to have people willing to toss their 
hats in the ring. 

Suppose there should suddenly become 
a “shortage” of candidates? 

Suppose competent men and women 
should simply decide, as most of us do, to 
“let George do it’? 

It's not easy to run for office, you know. 
It wearies the body, tires the mind, and 
bruises human feelings. It rips away the 
privacy most of us enjoy in our lives, and 


puts a man under a glaring spotlight. Ie 
takes time, and it costs money. Defeat fre- 
quently leaves a scar. Victory is a triumph, 
but it’s the beginning of a hard grind, too, 
and one which often gives far less reward 
than could be earned in private business. 

Under The American Way, there is a 
never-ending need for public officials with 
intelligence, integrity and devotion to 
duty. That's what the people seek in a 
candidate and why. So long as 
candidates with integrity come before us, 
with an honest desire to be of service, those 
candidates are deserving of the highest 
respect and support. 

This year, when the last vote is counted, 
may the best man win—hats off to every 
honest and honorable man who puts his hat 
in the ring! 


Woifolk and. Westetsu. Radway 


ROANOKE, 


DBmecitnairece 


VIRGINIA 
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In Washington 


Education and Highways Gain Most 


In States’ Biggest Spending Spree 


Spending by state and local government rose 10% in 
fiscal 1955 over the year before, says the Census Bureau. 
That brings the expenditures to a new high of $40.4- 
billion. Total federal spending for the same period was 
$64.6-billion. 

The biggest increases in state and local government 
spending went for education-(up $1.4-billion) and high- 
ways (up $925-million). There were small declines in 
housing and redevelopment, payments to veterans, and 
air and water transportation facilities. 


Road-Building Program 
Gets Off to a Flying Start 


State highway departments are moving fast to get 
interstate projects under design and construction. 

In the first five weeks after the new federal highway 
program became law (BW —Jun.3’56,p29), the states 
obtained Bureau of Public Roads’ approval to complete 
designs and advertise for bids under the new legislation 
on 122 miles of roads costing more than $36-million. 
Also, the states awarded construction contracts for an- 
other 110 miles of already approved projects costing 
about $18-million. 

These facts were-disclosed last week by Pres. Eisen- 
hower, who released the first progress report on the new 
highway program. The report said that Missouri had 
awarded the first contract to use new funds. On another 
Missouri contract, construction got under way Aug. 9 
on a project for a little more than three miles, costing 
about $1.5-million. 

Public Roads also is moving ahead on approvals of 
final locations for interstate routes. So far, the agency 
has O.K.’d 13,237 miles. As a result, toll roads are get- 
ting less support. The Michigan Turnpike Authority, 
for example, has shelved all plans and cut its staff to 
skeleton strength, leaving projects to be carried out 
under the federal program. And New Hampshire public 
road officials asked the Bureau of Public Roads to O.K. 
a four-lane expressway across northern New England 
from Portland to Albany. 


ODM Lays Down Ground Rules 
For Tariff Relief Hearings 


Office of Defense Mobilization has set the ground 
rules for tariff relief hearings. The hearings will allow an 
industry to appeal to ODM for tariff hikes or quota 
restrictions on the grounds that the industry is essential 
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to the national defense and is being injured by competi- 
tion from foreign imports. 

The first petitioners to receive a hearing are U. S. 
producers of cordage and twine. They will go before 
ODM on Sept. 11. And the rules set for the hearings 
will serve as a guide for others that will follow. So far, 
11 industries have appealed to ODM for relief. 

These are the rules ODM has set for the hearings: 
First, a request to be heard may be filed by any interested 
party 12 days before the hearing. Briefs may be filed 
a week in advance. No cross-examination will be per- 
mitted, but questions may be asked through the ODM 
general counsel, who will conduct the hearing. 


Railway Express Asks Hike 
On Shipments in the East 


The Railway Express Agency this week asked the 

Interstate Commerce Commission to approve a 15% 
hike in freight rates on less-than-carload shipments in the 
East. The agency says it needs the increase to help offset 
the current deficit being run up by express shipments in 
its Eastern operations—reportedly about $24-million a 
year. 
' If the ICC approves, the hike is expected to bring in an 
additional $6-million in annual revenue. A 7% hike in 
rates was O.K.’d last spring by the ICC on a nationwide 
basis. 

The move by Railway Express—owned almost entirely 
by Eastern railroads—is part of a general plan by the 
Eastern roads to cut down annual deficits. Recently, six 
of them petitioned ICC for first class fare increases of 
45%, aloug with 5% hike in coach fares. ‘Two other lines 
asked only for the coach rate increase. Hearings on these 
petitions have been set for Oct. 3. 


Plan Giving Steel a Tax Break 
Goes to ODM for Approval 


The plan for new tax amortization to help the steel 
industry expand its plant has been formally tossed to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization for approval. The plan 
was worked out by Commerce Dept.’s Business & De- 
fense Services Administration (BW —Aug.18'56,p27), and 
calls for mobilization officials to sit down with industry 
leaders to find out how much additional capacity they can 
assure for what percentage of fast tax amortization of the 
new facilities. 

Specifically, structural, heavy plate, and tublar steels 
are being considered for additional help. But the plan 
calls for industry assurances that the new facilities will 
provide the exact shapes and forms the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board, top advisory group from industry, feels are 


‘needed for (1) the military, (2) defense supporting 


projects, and (3) “rock-bottom” civilian requirements. 

Both ODM and the board are likely to approve the 
plan. But the job of convincing Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey is expected to take several weeks. He has 
been dead set against additional tax write-offs. 
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But, the handbook 
also points up 
these problem 
areas — 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Soviet Economy: 


A New Statistical Handbook — the 
first since 1939 = gives an over-all 
picture of Russian economic devel- 
opment 


f Ji ae ee. 


1 it shows gross production that has tripled 
in 15 years, with capital goods outdistancing 
consumer goods... 




















3 Investment in industry has grown, until re- 
cently, much faster than investment in agri- 
culture. 


Russia's Bulldozing Planners 


ue Soviet Union has started to 
Vow some of the statistical wraps 
off its economy—enough to give out- 
siders a pretty clear picture of Soviet 
economic progress, prewar and pwst- 
warl. 

The most revealing data were pub- 
lished early this summer in a statistical 
handbook, The National Economy of 
the U. S. S. R., the first of its kind 
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since 1939. Then this month an official industry. These show in the charts 
economic report for the first half of above and on page 120. 


1956 gave an unusually frank rundown 
of industrial output figures. 

The statistical handbook itself re- 
veals especially interesti:g information, 
much of it for the first time, on the 
U. S. S. R.’s heavy wartime population 
losses, on the fast pace of urbanization, 
on the balance between heavy and light 


¢ Clearer Picture—Neither the hand- 
book nor the report prove that an era 
of statistical honesty has arrived in 
Moscow. But if you add the new ma- 
terial to that already published on the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60), you get 
a better measure of the Soviet economy 
than at any time since World War IIl— 
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2 And impressive growth in the output of major industrial products 


Commercial Transportation 


De Se ae 


4 Despite efforts to speed up the use of 
cheap water transportation, railroads are 


still the chief workhorses. 
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5 Although Russia is stepping up production 
of consumer durables, its 200-million people 


still have few such items. 


-Run Smack Into Some Snags 


of its strengths and weaknesses and of 
the ambitions of the new Soviet leaders. 

The picture you get is of an economy 
that has been growing at a tremendous 
pace—about three times as fast as that 
of the U. S. economy. It has grown 
by the bulldozing method—by a mas- 
sive, forced accumulation of capital, 
mostly at the expense of the farm popu- 
lation, and the steady investment of 
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the bulk of this capital in more and 
more producer goods. In the process, 
both. agriculture and consumer goods 
industries have had, until the past three 
years, the very short end of the invest- 
ment stick. And Soviet workers, espe- 
cially on the farms, have been, by 
Western standards, little more than 
slaves of the state. 

¢ Same Technique—Under the Sixth 


Plan the bulldozing technique is to 
continue. Capital accumulation, which 
has been running at an average of 25% 
a year, is slated to take an even higher 
proportion of national income than it 
did under the Fifth. Output of pro- 
ducer goods is again due to go up 
faster than the output of consumer 
goods. 

This doesn’t mean, however, that 
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This population figure 


is the key to a critical 


a manpower shorfdge. 


THIS FIGURE sets the Soviet population at 16-million under previous estimates. It indicates 
huge World War Il losses, perhaps as many as 20-million more casualties than originally 
thought. This, plus a sharp decline in the birthrate during the war, explains in part why. . . 


everything is to be the same in the 
Soviet economy. The bulldozer just 
won't operate any longer in quite the 
same way it has in the past or at quite 
the same speed. For example, the 
growth of industrial output is slated to 
go up about 10.5% during the Sixth 
Plan as against 13% a vear recorded 
for 1951-55. 
There are two main reasons, and they 
are interrelated, of why this is so: 
¢ The manpower squeeze that has 
developed as a result of wartime popu- 
lation losses. These losses, which show 
up very clearly in the statistical hand- 
book, were far more serious than any 
outsider suspected (above). And in 
terms of new recruits to the labor force, 
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they are due to have their most damag- 
ing effect during the current plan. 
¢The need to pour investments 
into an agricultural system that had 
been bankrupted by Stalin’s forced in- 
dustrialization—and the need to keep 
manpower on the farms until the stock 
of capital in agriculture has been greatly 
expanded. 
¢ Bottlenecks—The fact is that the 
U.S.S.R. would never have made the 
strides it did during 1951-55 if it hadn’t 
been able during those years to call on 
reserves of manpower and natural re- 
sources. New lands were brought un- 
der the plow to compensate partly for 
miscalculations about agricultural yields. 
Extra manpower was brought into the 


factories, largely from rural areas, to 
compensate for the failure to achieve 
planned increases in industrial pro- 
ductivity. Today, the limit on new 
lands seems to be about reached and 
the manpower squeeze is really pinch- 
ing. 

It’s in these two areas—manpower 
and agriculture—that you will find the 
two main bottlenecks in the Soviet 
economy. Neither would be quite so 
serious if it weren’t for the other. 
For example, if Stalin hadn’t left Soviet 
agriculture in such bad shape, the man- 
power squeeze in industry wouldn’t be 
so bad today. 
¢ Shift in Emphasis—The two prob- 
lems are clearly reflected in the Sixth 
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of 200-miillion in the 


oviet problem — 
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mes 
| cities have siphoned 
off farm population. 


Five-Year Plan and account for the 
biggest differences between it and the 
preceding plans. 

Because of the manpower shortage, 
industrial employment is due to go up 
only 10% over five years, compared 
with 29% from 1950 to 1955. That's 
why 80% of the rise in industrial pro- 
duction, or a much higher percentage 
than in the Fifth Plan, must be 
achieved through higher productivity. 
This, of course, forces Soviet economic 
planners to put greater reliance than 
ever on intensive mechanization and 
automation. 

It probably also explains another 
significant feature of the new plan—the 
shift in emphasis from expansion of 
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Russian Handbook 


industrial Workers 


1945 


(including construction) 


2 there is such a high proportion of women in the factory work force. 


Industrial Labor Force 


(in millions) 





3.0 


3 The number 
of workers en- 
tering industry 
has shrunk— 
and according 
to best West- 
ern estimates 
will continue to 
shrink in the 
next few years. 





* Jassny-Kulischer 


productive capacity — construc- 
tion of new plants toward raising the 
efficiency in existing plants by modern- 
ization of equipment and production 
methods. Along with this shit you have 
the drive to increase managerial initia- 
tive by giving Soviet plant inanagers 
more freedom from bureaucratic con- 
trol and more “material incentives” 
(BW—May26’56,p31). 

Output per man is supposed to go 
up 50%, which will require at least 
a 70% increase in output per man-hour 
by 1960 if daily working hours are to be 
cut from eight to seven as planned. 
Real wages in industry, though, are 
slated only for a 30% increase over the 
next five years. 


NUMBER ENTERING THE WORK FORCE* 














In the case of agriculture, Soviet 
planners have set a staggeringly high 
target—a 70% increase in production 
by 1960. That is higher than the 
planned ‘increase in industrial out- 
put and compares with a goal of 40% 
to 50% more agriculture production 
in the Fifth Plan and an actual increase 
in agricultural output of about 20% 
between 1950 and 1955. 

To back up the new goal, Soviet 
planners have allocated a much larger 
share of total investment funds to 
agriculture than ever before. If you 
include both state investment and in- 
vestment by the collective farms them- 
selves, it comes to about 20% of total 
investment, against an average of about 
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WOOD PANELING CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Surprised? It’s true, though. For once 
wood paneling is installed, your expense 
is over. No annual redecoration costs and 
inconvenience. All that real wood panel- 
ing needs is an occasional waxing. (In 


chose walls of Weldwood Philippine Ma- 
hogany Plankweld*. It comes prefinished 
to save installation time and cost. The 
desk tops are of nonmarring Micarta®.) 
Get all the facts and see how much 


15% for the Fifth Plan (agricultural 
investment started shooting up in 
1953) and about 10% for the period 
1929-50. In fact, agriculture is due to 
get as much inves stment during the 
next five years as it has had in the past 
25 years, whereas industry in the Sixth 
Plan will get about 70% as much as in 
all preceding plans. 

¢ Price Structure—On top of this, 
Soviet planners have been revising 
basically the whole structure of prices 
paid by the state for food products, 
especially for the compulsory deliveries 
that the collective farms have to make 
to the state. In Stalin’s day, the collec- 
tive farms—and the collectivized farm- 
ers—were really milked. For example, in 
the case of compulsory deliveries of 
beef they got 4% of the state retail 
price, for potatoes 6%, and for milk 
14%. This draconian taxation of the 
countryside gave Stalin a good part of 
the capital with which he built Soviet 
industry. Starting in 1953, the state re- 
sale margins on most food products 
have been drasticaily reduced. 

e Farm Income-You can see the 
change reflected in the figures given by 
the statistical handbook for collective 


the room above—at Lankenau Hospital, 
Philade ps i—Architect Vincent G. Kling 


Re 


money Weldwood pane ling can save you. 
Write tod: ay for the “Weldwood catalog.” 


Weldwood’ WOOD PANELING =~ 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW8-25, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


farm income. Between 1950 and 1955 
it more than doubled. Or you can see 
it in the fact that during the Sixth 
Plan real peasant incomes are supposed 
to go up by 40%, or 10% more than 
the real wages of industrial workers. 

At the same time, of course, the state 
is trying to turn the Soviet peasant into 
a wage earner. The government’s goal 
is to make the collective farms even 
more collectivized by intensifying oper- 
ations on collective fields and stock at 
the expense of the private plots and pri- 
vate animals. Even so, the switches in 
agricultural policy probably add up to 
the most striking change that is going 
on in the Soviet economic picture. 
Though Soviet agricultural statistics still 
are far too incomplete to make such a 
prediction sure, it seems possible that 
during the Sixth Plan the state will be 
putting more into the farms than it 
takes out. 
¢ More for Consumer—There have been 
some changes in the consumption area, 
too. Once the reconstruction period of 
1946-50 was over (it took that long to 
get back to the 1937 level), consumer 
goods industries began to get a better 
break. In fact, output of consumer 
goods increased during the Fifth Plan 
almost as fast as producer goods—even a 
little faster in 1954, under Malenkov’s 
“new course.” And for the Sixth Plan, 
the share of investment in consumer 
goods industries is slated to go up 
slightly faster than for producer goods 
industries, though there is still a vast 
difference in the absolute amounts of 
investment allocated to the two sectors. 
Housing, which has had as short shrift 
as light industry and agriculture, also is 


How would you load this wisn? 


And have 16 tons ready for shipment in a matter of seconds. It’s this 
simple: The CLarK-Ross* Carrier picks up a load, straddles the delivery 
truck, then self-loads an entire truck bed at one crack. Unloading incoming 
trucks is as easy. The profitable thing about it is that truck standing time 
is just about eliminated . . . one man is a loading “crew”’. Whether in a ware- 
house or plant, city street or highway, the versatile Carrier is setting new 
records for handling any type product. Write for details. 


C 1q RQ 4 *CLARK-ROSS Is a Trademark of Clark Equipment Company 
ROSS CARRIER DIVISION CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ISLAM Battle Creek 42, Michigan 
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5 Ion Bites 
| MRE MERE SCRATCHES 


In The Tremendous Potential 
of “Treasure Chest’”’ Land 


Today it’s just surface-scratching—if you can so regard the 
operations of U. S. Steel, Kennecott Copper, Monsanto 
Chemical, Vitro Uranium and other blue-chip companies 
active and growing here. Just scratches, biting into some of 
earth’s richest (and virtually untouched) mineral and chemical- 
bearing soil. 

The vast, Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming “Treasure 
Chest” area served by Utah Power & Light Company is 
America’s new industrial frontier. 

It deserves the study of industries seeking unlimited 
material resources as a base for expanded operations. 

ASK FOR COPY OF “A Treasure Chest in the 
Growing West."’ Detailed information is pre- 
sented in this Area Resource Brochure. Write, 
wire or telephone for a copy. Inquiries held 
in strict confidence. Address: W. A. Huckins, 
Manager, Business Development Department, 


Dept. 28, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT co. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 


Every major basic raw chemical. 
60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. 


® 214 different minerals. 


One-third of nation's copper. 


Largest proved uranium reserves in 
the nation. 


Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in U.S.A, 


Largest steel mill west of Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 
Intelligent and stable labor force. 
Sound diversified economy. 
Healthful climate with low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, far west market 
where America is growing fastest. 


Plus . . . plenty of “elbow room.” 





“Thin 


A 


HERCULES 


MOTORS 


Today 


DEPENDABL 


Yes, this is Hercules Motors, today—all 
types of dependable power for modern 
industry. The Hercules line includes more 
than 90 different models of engines and 
complete power units ranging from 3 to 
500 H.P. 


An ever-growing list of customers are 
solving their power problems with these 
types of Hercules Engines: L-head gasoline, 
overhead-valve gasoline, natural gas, 
L.P.G., turbulence-chamber diesels, direct- 
injection diesels, Turbo-Charged Diesels, 
marine diesels and complete open, closed 
and base type power units. 


Write for more information on any of these 
dependable power plants. Our scles-engi- 
neers will be happy to help solve your 
power problems, No obligations, of course. 


L-HEAD GASOLINE 


ey 


OVERHEAD-VALVE GASOLINE 


TURBULENCE-CHAMBER DIESEL 


DIRECT-INJECTION DIESEL 


TURBOCHARGED DIESEL 


TRANSPORTATION AGRICULTURE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIAL 


L.P.G. OR NATURAL GAS 


POWER UNITS 


MARINE DIESELS 


HERCULES MOTORS CORP. 
Engquwe Specialists Since /9/5 ¢ Canton, Ohio 
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getting a slightly higher percentage of 
the investment total than before. 

One noticeable thing on the con- 
sumption side is the development of 
a significant consumer durable goods 
industry in the Soviet Union. The 
rapid increase of consumer durables 
between 1950 and 1955 (output went 
up four times) shows that in this area 
the promises of the Malenkov era were 
kept to a large extent. 

Undoubtedly this reflects the pres- 
sure of the upper crust of the Soviet 
population for washing machines, re- 
frigerators, ‘1'V sets, and the like. But 
the pent-up demand for these com- 
modities is suggested by the fact that 
in 1955, according to the statistical 
handbook, the 200-million people of 
the U.S.S.R. had a total of 6.1-mil- 
lion radios and 820,000 TV sets. As 
for passenger cars, they're not even 
put on the consumption side by the 
handbook, but included along with 
trucks in the producer goods category. 
¢Heavy Industry—The fact is that 
the Soviet policy still leans as 
heavily as ever toward heavy industry. 
You can see this from the fact that in 
1955 the weight of producer goods in 
gross production was higher than ever 
before—76.6%. Back in 1928 it was 
39.5% and in 1937 it was 57.8%. 

There seems no doubt that the pres- 
ent Soviet leaders mean to keep it that 
way. Communist Party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev and other top Soviet ofh- 
cials keep saying that “the aim of so- 
cialist production is the maximum 
satisfaction of the constantly growing 
material and cultural needs of the 
workers, of the whole society.” But 
they put a lot more stress on what is 
their main purpose—catching up with 
and overtaking the U. S. in production 
per capita. Apparently Russia’s indus- 
trial—and military--supremacy is to be 
established before there is to be “pie 
in the sky.” And that day won’t come 
for another 10 to 15 years, according 
to what Khrushchev recently told a top 
U. S. official. 
¢ Comparison—To see what this means 
in terms of power as against living 
standards, just take the composition 
of steel consumption in the Soviet 
Union and compare it with that in the 
U.S. <A rough calculation indicates 
that about 40% «af U.S. steel output 
in 1955 was used for consumer goods 
and housing, leaving 60-million to 65- 
million tons for capital goods and de- 
fense goods. An estimate made by the 
Economic Commission for Europe (a 
U.N. body in Geneva) indicates that 
the Soviet Union in 1960 will be using 
only some 8-million tons of steel for 
civilian purposes. The balance—about 
60-million tons available for investment 
and defense—will not be much less 
than the amount used for these pur- 
poses by the U.S. in 1955. eno 
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Attractive ceilings of Arm- 
strong Travertone play a vital 
role in the décor of the James 
Lee Carpet Company’s New 
York showroom. Simple, oc- 
casional maintenance will 


keep a A ceilings 
smartly handsome for years. 


With building maintenance costs 


rising, executives ask ... 


Do acoustical ceilings require 


It usually costs no more to clean or 
paint an acoustical ceiling than it 
does a plaster ceiling. Standard 
methods and equipment are used, 
and any building maintenance crew 
or painting contractor can do the 
job quickly and economically. 

In addition, ceiling repair costs 
are virtually eliminated. Top-qual- 
ity acoustical materials won't crack, 
peel, or blister and do not require 
the periodic repairs of an ordinary 
ceiling. Once installed, sound-con- 
ditioning ceilings become a perma- 
nent part of the building. 


Spray painting, using thin coats of oil-base 
paint, will not reduce the efficiency of an 
Armstrong acoustical material. All of 
these materials can also be brush painted. 


Dust is never a problem with 
Armstrong acoustical materials. 
The surface of an Armstrong tile is 
smooth and prepainted; therefore, 
dirt does not readily cling to it. And 
dust is not attracted to the noise- 
trapping holes or fissures in the tiles, 
because these contain a permanent 
barrier of still air. 

Nor wil! cleaning or repainting 
have any harmful effect on the 
noise-quieting efficiency of an Arm- 
strong acoustical material. Tests 
made on Armstrong Cushiontone, 
for example, show no reduction in 


Vacuum cleaning with conventional brush 
attachments keeps Armstrong sound-con- 
ditioning materials attractive and new 
looking. A damp cloth can also be used. 


special care? 


acoustical efficiency after as many 
as 22 coats of paint. 


For full details on the many features 
that make Armstrong sound-condi- 
tioning materials a wise investment, 
plus a free job estimate, see your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor. 
Meanwhile, send for the free book- 
let, “Quiet at Work.” It shows how 
acoustical materials can work for 
you by increasing efficiency and 
comfort. Write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4208 Indian Road, Lan- 
caster, Pennsy!vania. 


(Aymstrong 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Crestone* 


* Trade-Mark 





For the most distinctive executive correspondence! 


Smith-Corona “EIGHTY-EIGH?T” 
CARBON-RIBBON TYPEWRITER 


If you want your business letters to make a finer 
impression on your customers, if you want letters of 
distinction and prestige . .. see that your secretary tries this 
amazing carbon-ribbon typewriter by Smith-Corona. 


PTUTTTTTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT 
JOB-PROVED 
SMITH-CORONA 

The print-perfect quality of the “write” is crisp, sharp ELECTRIC with the 

and clean... has that “printed” look! most efficient keyboard 

It’s a truly dual purpose typewriter with carbon ribbon ever designed. 

and fabric ribbon quickly and easily interchangeable. . 

For only $42.50 more than the standard “Eighty-Eight” 

Secretarial you get typing that is perfect for reproduction 

by photo-offset, multilith, etc. You get the finest 

“write” of all, the kind that makes your customers look 

twice at your business letters. Phone today 

for a 10-minute demonstration. 


eeeeeeoceeeeere 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y BRANCH OFFICES OR FULL LINE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








In Business Abroad 


U. S. Consultants Win Contract 
To Survey Mideast Pilgrim Railway 


A U. S&S. consulting firm—International Resources 
Engineering & Exploration Group—has won the contract 
for surveying the Middle East’s Hedjaz Ry. that formerly 
had been held by a Polish company. 

The Germans originally built the 825-mi. railway, 
running from Damascus (Syria) to Medina (Saudi 
Arabia), before World War I. Its purpose was to carry 
Moslem pilgrims on their way to Mecca. Then Lawrence 
of Arabia destroyed most of the track in his desert cam- 
paigns. But the 300-mi. section from Damascus to Ma’an 
(Jordan) was rebuilt after the war. 

Last year an executive committee representing Syria, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia finally decided to repair the 
remaining 525-mi. section that cuts mostly through 
Saudi territory. In December, a Polish company called 
Sicop won the contract against 23 other international 
bidders (including the U.S.’s IRE&EG). 

Last April, the committee canceled the contract— 
purportedly because of Communist influence in Sicop 
and Saudi Arabia’s objection to Jewish engineers on the 
company’s staff. But one U. S. engineer says the real 
reason was that “in this case, at least, the State Dept. 
was very effective.” 

The committee then asked four of the original bidders 
—three of them reportedly Japanese, German, and 
British companies—to submit new tenders. IRE&EG 
won out and, after three weeks’ hard negotiations in 
Damascus, signed a contract for around $1-million. 

The two-year-old company consists of Brown & 
Blauvelt, consulting engineers; Jack Ammann, Photo- 
grammetric Engineers, Inc.; and Geophoto Services, 
photo interpreters. Right now, the company is doing a 
big aerial survey in North Africa for oil companies. 

About a year from now, the three-country committee 
will let contracts for the repair job, which wil! cost 
between $25-million to $50-million. ‘Target date for 
completion is late 1959 or early 1960. 


Conference on Economic Problems 


May Sound a Discordant Note 


“Working” level officials at the State and Commerce 
Depts. are worried over the upcoming economic con- 
ference to examine the activities of the Organization of 
American States Economic & Social Council. 

The meeting, scheduled for September, will look into 
the possibilities of expanding Western Hempshere 
economic cooperation. The idea for the get-together 
grew out of the July meeting of Western Hemisphere 
presidents at Panama, which Pres. Eisenhower attended. 

Economists fear that Milton Eisenhower, U. S. 
representative, may have a problem on his hands. Latin 
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Americans will tum up at the conference with one 
target: increased U. S. investment in Latin America. 
Asst. Secy. of State for Inter-American Affairs Henry F. 
Holland—backed by the Administration—is adamant that 
Latin America should not get increased aid on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. The Administration is 
reported to feel that Latin American governments are 
not taking full advantage of private investment op- 
portunities and such facilities as the Export-Import 
Bank. 

That kind of talk won't soothe Latin American 
feathers that may get ruffled at the meeting, and it 
could cloud the larger OAS Inter-American Economic 
Conference scheduled for Buenos Aires sometime early 
next year. That meeting will take up where the earlier 
Rio and Caracas conferences on long-term economic 
problems of the hemisphere left off. 

The U. S. is likely to try to swing the September meet- 
ing into talk about regional economic cooperation. For 
example, it will encourage discussion about an increas- 
ing interchange of goods between Latin American 
countries. There’s some talk of swapping high-priced 
Latin-manufactured goods. But even this, the pessimists 
say, could encourage more Latin American protectionism 
—ganging-up by Latin Americans against the U.S., their 
biggest customer and supplier. 


Argentina Seeks Foreign Help 
In Expanding Oil Production 


This week Argentina’s Pres. Aramburu—in a move 
that had more form than substance—said that from now 
on, the state-controlled oil monopoly, YPF, would be 
“autonomous.” 

This move amounts to a teaser to attract foreign 
companies to help develop Argentina’s oil. 

The country spends $200-million annually for oil 
imports, needs at least 11,000 oil wells and 3,000 mi. of 
pipelines to become self-sufficient. But it won't grant 
concessions to U. S. and other foreign oil companies. 

Aramburu now says Argentina can double its oil 
production by 1959. His plan calls for $120-million in 
pipelines, $80-million for refinery expansion, and $50- 
millior for drilling equipment. Doubled production— 
though possible—won’t even meet Argentina’s present 
oil needs, oil experts say. And the country’s demand 
for oil is increasing 10% yearly. 

But Aramburu has given the green light to YPF to 
buy equipment and technical knowhow from some of the 
141 foreign suppliers who reportedly showed “interest” 
last May in doing business with the government. Among 
the interested suppliers—according to trade sources— 
were Dresser Industries and M. W. Kellogg Co. Half 
the projects suggested—which ranged from $50,000 to 
about $25-million—came from U.S. companies, the rest, 
European and Communist countries, and Japan. 

Even if the government gets together with some of 
these, it still will have financial worries. Several foreign 
oil consortiums are talking about 6% interest with pay- 
ments completed in seven years. But the government 
would like 4% over 10 years. The government also hints 
at a “private U.S. loan” or a “barter arrangement.” 
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Group Annuities 


for Retirement 


another modern 
Group Insurance Plan 


from New York Life! 


Eliminates over-age personnel problems for employers—enables 
employees to look ahead to a lifetime retirement income! 


An insured pension plan from New York Life gives 
employees a feeling of added security on the job and 
assures them an income at retirement that’s guaranteed 
for life! 

More and more,employers today are increasing em- 
ployee efficiency and reducing labor turn-over costs 
with a Company Retirement Plan designed and under- 
written by New York Life. A complete Group Plan, 
including a Group Annuity, goes a long way towards 
enhancing a firm’s reputation, too . . . helps make it 
known as a “good place to work.” 


What's more, the plan you choose can be tailored to 
meet the specific needs of your organization. For com- 


plete details, ask your New York Life agent or your 
broker about New York Life Group Annuities and 
Deposit Administration Plans. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


5! Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about the crystal ball... 
borrowing costs . . . politics 
... Ford bonds... copper... 
future for appliances. 





Crystal ball gazing, the Street’s favorite 
pursuit, as once defined by “Dizzy” 
Dean, a baseball “great’’ and one of its 
famous soothsayers: “Shucks, anyone 
can be a crystal ball gazer if they want 
to stick their neck out. If you know 
your onions you are bound to be right 
some of the time, and if you wurn’t you 
just don’t remind no one.” 


Take with a grain of salt, say Street 
cynics, any anguished screams from cor- 
poration borrowers now asked to pay 
4% or better for long-term money. 
\fter all, interest payments are a charge 
against earnings before a company fig- 
ures up its taxes, and the corporate tax 
rate is 52%. Thus, the net cost to 
borrowers of a 4% rate is actually a 
bit under 2%. 


Street views on the political scene: Since 
Adlai Stevenson is a_ middle-of-the- 
roader his victory would presage no 
threat to business or the stock market. 
But most Streeters “like Ike”’ and the 
market would definitely prefer his re- 
election. If coming weeks should see 
any “close race” indications, the effects 
on the market wouldn’t be bullish. 


Those $250-million 20-year 4s Ford Mo- 
tor sold privately, gossip has it, can’t be 
refunded with lower-coupon obligations 
for at least 10 years, also carry above- 
average optional redemption prices. 


Anaconda Co. isn’t worried about high 
copper prices spurring replacement of 
copper by substitute materials, says 
Chmn. Roy H. Glover: Any such losses 
are being “more than offset by new uses 
and increasing population demands.” 
rhe real problem, he claims, is to meet 
ever-increasing demand. 


Appliance, radio and T'V business will 
‘follow the path of the automobile in- 
dustry, with half-a-dozen large compa- 
nies covering the field,” says Westing- 
house Electric Vice-Pres. Chris J]. Wit- 
ting. And many Streeters and others 
(BW—Jun.23'56,p173) agree. Blamed 
for the expected trend: smaller makers’ 
inability to cover costs of constant re- 
tooling for new models, restyling, dis- 
tribution, etc., plus the trade’s hot com- 
petition that has prompted so much sac- 
rifice of quality and service for price. 
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Here’s How Bond and Industrial Stock 
Yields Compared in 1929, 1937, 1946... 


Percent Yield 
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.-.- And Here’s How Stock and Bond Yields 
Have Come Together in This Bull Market 
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Tighter Money Narrows Gap 


The 


forces that had pulled the stock mar- 


rather confusing welter of 
ket into a near-standstill for almost a 
month was swept away this week by a 
wave of tighter money (page 30). 

A few weeks ago, the market was 
caught up in the implications of the 
steel settlement, and the picture was 
definitely bullish. Then, the Suez 
Canal seizure threw the market into 
reverse. 

e Narrowest these forces 


Gap—As 


moved against the market, there was 
little net gain—but not much _ loss, 
either. This week’s money squeeze, 
however, definitely weighted the scale 
on the downside. Most important, it 
narrowed the spread between stock 
yields and bond yields (chart) to 
their smallest gap since the 1937 bull 
market peak. 

At Tuesday’s close, Standard & 
Poor's index of 50 industrial stocks 
had slid 3.8% from its all-time high of 
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Do You 
Need More 
Operating 

Dollars? 


If the lack of capital is hampering 
your volume — the chances are you 
need more operating dollars in- 
stead of more capital . . . more li- 
quid dollars . . . less dollars frozen 


in receivables. 


Crompton Factoring turns your 


receivables into immediate cash... 


just as soon as you ship, and keeps 


turning receivables into immediate 


cash as long as you keep shipping. 


Crompton assumes all the credit 
risk, all the cost and chores of col- 
lection. Thus relieving you of all 
the overhead involved in crediting, 
bookkeeping, and collecting re- 
ceivables. These savings are usual- 
ly greater than our service charges. 
And your bonus is maximum liquid 


dollars throughout the year. 


The Human Faclor 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Crompton-Richmond-Joei Hurt Co. 
Glenn Building, Atianta 1, Georgia 
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Aug. 2. The rail index, long a trouble 
spot because of its contmuing lethargy 
and failure to “confirm” the series of 
new highs scored by _ industrials 
(BW—Aug.11'56,p52), was languishing 
nearly 12% below its 1956 high, and 
actually below its yearend, 1955, mark. 
¢ Bad Timing—The impact of the hike 
in prime bank rates to 4% plus in- 
creases in other money rates hit the 
stock market at what was generally 
considered a bad time. The mregular 
sidewise movement of the market for 
nearly four weeks gradually developed 
into a saw-toothed pattern of “tops.” 
Each peak was lower than the previous 
one, each trough likewise lower than 
the one before. Technicians felt that if 
the averages broke decisively below an 
imaginary line connecting the low 
points of the troughs, it would mean 
trouble. 

¢ Price Decline—Tuesday, the index of 
industrials sagged well below any such 
imaginary line, and hit its lowest point 
since July 5. And, from the analysts’ 
point of view, even more disturbing 
was the fact that 907 issues declined 
in price that day, while only 112 could 
advance. This marked the second 
worst decline in the number of issues 
falling in price this year. Only the 
“ileitis market” was worse. 

Also bothering the professional market 
observers was the fact that trading 
volume grew heavy on the downturn. 
During Wednesday’s early rally, volume 
fell far behind the previous day when 
prices were slumping, but when prices 
turned sharply downward during the 
last 30 minutes of Wednesday’s trading, 
volume was heavier than for any full 
hour save the first. 
¢ Uncertainty—No one can say how 
much effect the latest round of money 
tightness is going to have on the stock 
market. Early last year, successive dis- 
count rate hikes and prime rate in- 
creases didn’t slow the market's march 
to any great extent. However, the 
pinch of tighter money has been felt 
with increasing intensity more recently. 

Up to last November, a string of two 
discount rate hikes and two boosts in 
margin requirements failed to faze the 
bull market advance. Then, on Nov. 
17, the discount rate was raised for the 
third time. As before, the market de- 
clined initially on the news. But most 
Streeters thought another recovery 
would pull it into a new upswing. They 
were disappointed. 

For two months following the 
November discount rate hike, the mar- 
ket slid gradually downward, forsaking 
its traditional yearend rally. And in 
mid-January it hit a point some 8% 
below its November high. 
¢ Recovery and Relapse—From_ that 
point, there was a strong recovery, with 
stock prices beating an upward path 
until mid-March, sidling along for two 


more wecks until finally edging to a 
new high on Apr. 6. A week later, the 
discount rate was upped again, with 
prime rates going up also, and stock 
prices started into another dip. This 
one proved more severe than the No- 
vember-January slump. By the end ot 
May, stock prices had fallen to a point 
nearly 11% below their April High in a 
seven-week long price slide. 

¢ Shift to Safety—The question now is, 
will this new round of tightness hit the 
market still harder? There’s no doubt 
that the market will be markedly -af- 
fected by the prime rate boosts and 
other money rate rises, especially the 
boost from 4% to 44% in brokers’ 
loans. While many institutions main- 
tain they are more interested im price 
appreciation than yield, they neverthe- 
less have been acting with increasing 
caution in recent months, shifting more 
and more into “safer” investments such 
as preferred stock and bonds. Now, 
with yields on such investments nearly 
as good as those on stocks—indeed, 
better in many cases—these big investors 
are eying them with even more favor. 
¢ High Bond Yields—The trading mar- 
ket for bonds—government and munici- 
pal as well as corporate—has continued 
in the doldrums, and with the slump 
in prices, yields have moved up to the 
highest levels in years. Yields on long- 
term government bonds were as high 
as 3.25% early this week, and such 
high-grade corporate issues as Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel.’s new debentures and 
Consumers Power Co.’s recent offering 
were selling at prices yielding better 
than 4%. 

The new issues market was sporting 
some handsome vields, too. Pacific Tel. 
& Tel. marketed its issue at a price to 
yield 4.24% to investors, top return in 
over 20 years for a new offering of a 
high-rated utility. Standard & Poor’s 
Outlook, in fact, expressed concern 
over new issues yields: “High-grade 
bonds now yield more than equities, at 
least as far as new bond offerings are 
concemed. In the past, such a relation- 
ship has been a danger signal—some- 
thing experienced only at the tops of 
bull markets.” 
¢ Modest Showing—While bond yields 
on new issues starmed over the 4% 
mark yieids on blue-chip commons con- 
tinue to look relatively modest. Even 
with this week’s price shading, such 
stocks as General Foods, Sears, Roe- 
buck, Allied Chemical & Dye and 
General Motors yield well under 4%. 
And recent bull market favorites such 
as du Pont, General Electric, Interna- 
tional Paper, and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber are yielding under 3%. Even 
prospects for increased dividends for 
many commons (page 45) won't be 
enough to offset the rapid cecline in 
bond prices, and the high yields in new 
issues. END 
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DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 

















TOMORROW: A shipload in minutes—automatically—as Future Freighter scoops up preloaded barges, stows them, speeds to destination! 


This “Cargo Catamaran” discharges loaded barges, plucks newly 
loaded ones from dockside . . . nesis them high and weathertight 
to its central hull. Cargo and barges are rushed intact to destination, 
where unloading and reloading occur with minimum pert time. 


When this “shipper’s dream” slips down the ways, New Departure ball 
bearings will still be first choice—aship or ashore—wherever shafts must 
turn with maximum efficiency, speed and dependability. 


Leading industries just naturally look on New Departure products and 
engineering service os shipmates for smooth sailing. 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


GhNeRar 


DEPARTURE 


' BALL BEARINGS 


TODAY: New Departure ball bearings 
serve marine industries with moximum 
durability and minimum upkeep under 
varied conditions. NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 
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FLUORSPAR FROM PENNSALT 


quality that makes for ideal inter- 
mediate products. 


Whether your product can best use 
the stabilizing or the incendiary prop- 
erties of fluorine, Pennsalt is your logical 
first source of information. From con- 


trol of raw materials to the advanced 


scientific personnel and_ production 


facilities that can turn out finished 


Pennsalt stands at 


fluorochemicals, 
the 


very center of fluorine progress. 


Learn more about fabulous fluorine— 










MINES IN KENTUCKY AND MEXICO, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH “SPECIAL LIGHTING, 


write Customer Service ‘Dept. 339, 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Three 
Penn Center Plaza, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK At some time during the summer you may have felt that your car was 
AUG. 25. 1956 similar to a greenhouse on wheels—hot, humid, and generally uncom- 

. ‘ fortable. If this is the case, now is a good time to start thinking about air 
conditioning, if you’re planning to buy one of the 1957 model cars that 
will make their debut this fall. 


Sales of auto air conditioners have increased tremendously since their 
general introduction in 1953 when 20,000 units were installed. Last year 
176,000 new cars were air-conditioned, and it’s predicted this figure will 
A BUSINESS WEEK increase about 50% each year for the next five years. Contrary to what you 
may think, air-conditioned cars aren’t confined to the South and Southwest; 
there are almost as many in the northern states, and sales here are 
increasing. 





SERVICE 


The air conditioner in a car operates on the same principle as your 
refrigerator or home air conditioner—it’s simply a mechanical refrigerating 
system that cools and de-humidifies air blown over a series of coils. The 
difference is that the engine of the car supplies the power for this, instead 
of electricity or gas. 


These auto units are placed either in the trunk or under the dash or 
the hood; there’s a definite trend toward the front-mounted units, however. 
This is because they are cheaper, require less space and are adaptable to 
the increasingly popular station wagon. (A trunk unit takes up about 10 
cu. ft. of luggage space.) However, the trunk type is needed for cooling the 
larger interiors of luxury cars. 


An air conditioner is probably the most expensive “extra” you can buy 
for your car. But there’s quite a variation in price. For example, the 
cheapest models, from independent auto equipment manufacturers, run 
to about $300 for a front-mounted unit, $400 for a trunk model. A factory- 
installed job will cost between $400 and $500 for the former; from $500 
to $700 for the latter. (Last year, about 25% of new car air conditioners 
were factory installed; this year, as of June 1, some 41% were factory 
installed.) 


What’s the difference between the independent and factory units? For 
one thing, most air conditioners installed at auto factories have thermostats 
(some regulate the temperature within one degree); independent models, 
because of their lower price, usually don’t offer this control. Auto manu- 
facturers claim that their units are built to fit the individual car, and 
therefore operate more efficiently. Independents say their “universal” 
models can be mounted in almost any car, regardless of age, and are easily 
transferred from one car to another. Installation time is about 4 hours to 6 
hours for the independents’ models; about 14 hours for factory-installed 
units. 


When an air conditioner is operating, does it interfere with the 
maximum performance of a car? According to the experts, its effects are 
practically unnoticeable. At the most, you get from 1 to 1% fewer miles 
per gallon of gas; top speed is reduced about 1 mph., loss in acceleration 
is minute. 


There’s no special care required for an air conditioner during the 
winter; but on some models you may be advised to remove the drive belt 
that connects the air conditioner to the car’s engine. 


To get the best operation for a car air conditioner, here are a few 
PAGE 133 tips from authorities in the field: (1) Buy tinted glass (about $30 extra) for 
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your car—it reduces interior temperature between 10 and 12 degrees; air 
can be cooled about 3 degrees more than in cars with ordinary glass. (2) 
Before starting out, open all windows of the car to equalize the air temper- 
ature inside with that outdoors. (On a 100 F day, air in a closed car left in 
the sun may reach 155 F.) (3) Keep all windows closed as you would when 
operating a room air conditioner. 


In addition to comfort, you may ride in greater safety in an air-condi- 
tioned car. Tests show that drivers are less likely to become fatigued, are 
more alert and observant, and react more rapidly in emergencies. 


And if you sell or trade-in your air-conditioned car you'll get a consid- 
erable return on your investment; these cars sell at a premium. 


If your eyes feel tired or strained after watching the political conven- 
tions on television, you might check your viewing conditions. Here is what 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness advises as the best 
way for TV fans to prevent eye fatigue: 


* Never watch television in a completely darkened room. There should 
always be soft, indirect lighting—but be sure the light doesn’t reflect from 
the screen into your eyes (avoid TV cabinets with metal or glossy surfaces). 


‘¢ The screen should be placed at eye level directly in front of your chair, 
not at an angle. This is particularly important for children; many watch 
TV while sitting or lying on the floor. 


¢ The distance between you and your set depends on room size, furni- 
ture placement, and individual preferences. However, the farther away 
you are, the less work there is for your eye muscles to focus. A good rule 
of thumb: Stay as far away from your set as you can without suffering 
visual discomfort. 


¢ Watching a screen that’s blurred, “snowy,” or vibrating causes heavy 
eye strain. If the set isn’t in focus, turn it off until you get it properly 
adjusted. 


Adults, as well as children, should rest their eyes periodically while 
watching television. If you suffer from any noticeable or prolonged 
eye discomfort under good television conditions, have a professional 
examination. 


Hurricane Betsy died at sea before reaching the U.S. But there’s no 
assurance that her sisters won’t arrive and do considerable damage along 
the East Coast. So it’s best to check early with your insurance agent about 
hurricane damage coverage, because most insurance companies won’t issue 
such coverage once a hurricane is on its way. 


Note for sportsmen: A new animated duck decoy imitates the feeding 
motion of a live duck, completes 2 to 4 cycles a minute. One charge of dry 
ice activates the decoy for about three hours. Made of plastic, it comes in 
Mallard or Pintail designs, sells for $9.95 at sporting goods stores. 


Failure to keep records of the cost of home improvements could push 
up your taxes when you sell your house. And you may end up paying a 
capital gains tax on a sale made at a loss. For example, if you sell a $30,000 
house on which you spent $5,000 in home improvements for $34,000, your 
loss is $1,000. However, because you have no records of the $5,000 paid 
for improvements, Treasury may claim you have a taxable profit of $4,000. 
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; “That day the sky fell 


on our business... 


33 


“Everything was riding high in our company — then a sud- 
den phone call brought us word that Roger had died on an 
out-of-town trip. He was our top VP — held a third of our 
stock. We had no funds to buy his stock and soon Roger’s 
family was knee-deep in our business. Customers lost faith. 
Creditors gave us a tough time...” 


Your corporation may encounter any one of many serious 
situations when a minority or majority stockholder dies. 
Forced sale, invasion by the family of the deceased, calling of 
loans by banks — these and other dangers may swiftly arise. 


You were all “going places together.’’ Then suddenly — 
confusion. 


Business Security life insurance by John Hancock is an in- 
valuable way to fund a stock purchase agreement, whether 
through a Corporation Purchase Plan or a Cross Purchase 
Plan in which stockholders insure one another in proportion 
to their interest. Cash values available through such life in- 
surance can provide a sinking fund to finance a retirement 
plan. They strengthen your company’s credit — assure cash 
reserves for emergency uses. Most of all, Business Security 
life insurance guarantees a sense of security for both stock- 
holders and employees. 


Your situation may be different. Whatever it is, may we dis- 
cuss with you the many vital values of John Hancock Busi- 


a ° 
Busincus Seoustiyy 0i> teeenenes ness Security life insurance? 


by John Hancock can safeguard your 
business. Please check below the Business MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 
Security life insurance need in which ee ST ee eee, Poe ee ee ete ee 


ou are interested. 
y JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., Dept. 63 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your booklet 
about Business Security life insurance. We are inter- 


hp WA d , ! ested in the following: 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Ff er) C) Corporation C] Key Men 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS (1 Sole Proprietorship [] Partnership 


Name 





Address 
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ENGINEERS 


are ‘King’ at Douglas 


Douglas Aircraft is an “‘engineer’s 
outfit." The three top executive 
positions are held by engineers. And 
every effort is made to give 


engineers the kind of work they like best. 


Why not write us about opportunities 
in aircraft or missile research, 
design, development and testing? 


Send resume to 
Cc. C. LaVene, Box 620B 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


from DOODQOOOQODOOVDOOGQOOES 
bf 


OFFICE MANAGER 


to 


GENERAL MANAGER 


* 
O@e will 


yes, that is the calibre of the 
available 
organization through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising 


section 


personnel to your 


clues 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Gross National Product Sets a New Record 


onally Adjusted Anr 
: 


; 408.3 





It Got No Help From These 
Consumer Hardgoods 


Housing 


Its Big Gains Came Here 


Consumer Softgoods 
and Services 


Business Spending for 
Expansion and Stocks 
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Installment Loans Outstanding: 


They are well ahead of last year, 


but the climb is slower. 


Billions of Dollars 
30 


‘Extensions 
More money is 
_ being loaned 


‘Billions of Dollars 
20 


Ist % 
oe 


Dota: Federof Reserve Board. > 


Repayments & 


But the pay back: 
is bigger 


More Buying on the Cuff 


Customers are buying even more 
goods on the cuff than a year ago. Ex- 
tensions of installment loans added up 
to $18.3-billion in the first six months 
of this year. This was about $600-million 
more than the $17.7-billion in new in- 
stallment loans in the same period a 
year ago. 

Howevez, borrowers are also paying 
back at record rates. Repayments hit 
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$17.4-billion in the first six months this 
year. That’s $2.1-billion more than the 
$15.3-billion for the first half of 1955. 

As a result, installment loans out- 
standing are rising at a slower rate than 
a year ago. Customers increased their 
outstanding installment debts by $2.4- 
billion in the first six months of 2955. 
This year, with repayments up, the rise 
has been only $900-million. 





Here’s where you'll 
find up-to-the-minute 
methods and data 

in every 

important 

phase of 


Industrial 
Engineering 


Now, the industrial engineer has his own con- 
venient handbook filled with the kind of expert 
knowledge he can use daily on the job to lower 
costs and improve the quality of his product. 
This big book in eight big sections and 74 
chapters enables yeu to understand and put to 
profitable use the best modern practice in work 
methods, work measurement, time studies, con- 
trol procedures, etc. 


Just Out! 


Industrial 
Engineering 


Handbook 


H. B. MAYNARD, Editor-in-Chief 
Pres., Methods Engineering Council 

1510 pages, nearly 500 illustrations, $17.50 
fF ACTUAL and how-to-do-it in approach, near- 

ly five years in pabeeke. this book pro- 
vides a storehouse of d ndable information on 
every important aspect of industrial engineering: 
material handling, job evaluation, work measure- 
ment, wage payments, plant facilities and de- 
sign, time and motion studies, automation, 
linear programming—to name but a few. 

It’s for the industrial engineer and the man- 
agement man who wants fundamentals, methods, 
and data on the many diverse aspects of this 
field at his fingertips, in one convenient volume. 
Scores of experts, working under the editorship 
of one of the most distinguished leaders in the 
field, have each contributed a measure of their 
experience. The result is more than a dozen 
books in one, all pointing the way to improved 
methods, reduced costs, and greater profits. 


Among the Contributors: 

Clifton A. Anderson H. William Heinrich 
Franklin S. Atwater Edwin C. Mead 
Rush A. Bowman Frank F. Middleswart 
Phil Carroll Allan Mogensen 
Horace G. Crockett ae h H. Quick 
J. Wayne Deegan . G. Rose 
George Elliott ohn L. Schwab 

ert Steffy 


Rudolph Flesch 
R. S. Fries Harry Lee Waddell 
Lillian M. Gilbreth Glenn D. Wolfe 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


moter rr 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Dept BW 8-25 | 
327 West 4ist Street, NYC (36) i 
Send me Maynard's Industrial Engineering Hand- 
book tor 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 | 
days . will remit $17.50 plus few cents delivery or 
return book postpaid. (We pay delivery if you remit | 
with this coupon—-same return privilege. ) | 
(Print) 

Name | 


Company 


For prices outside U. S.. 
Write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y. | 


—— ee I 


Position 
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This is an extract from a report made by the 
Vice President in Charge of Manufacturing 
of a leading maker of precision instruments, 
to a meeting of his colleagues in Sales and 
Engineering. 


... and for BRASS FORGINGS, too . . . get them from ACCURATE BRASS CORP. 
(Subsidiary of The Bristol Brass Corporation) now in a new and modern plant at Bristol, Conn. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 

has been making Brass strip, 
rod and wire here in Bristol, 
Connecticut since 1859, and has 
offices and warehouses in Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Rochester, Syracuse. The Bristol 
Brass Corporation of Ohio, 1607 
Broadway, Dayton. 


tel Fain neat Bross dite Bet 





In Research 


New Vaccine Cures Some Viruses 
But Doesn’t Lick the Common Cold 


First field test results of a widely heralded anti-virus 
vaccine (BW—Mar.17’56,p132) have been released by the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the U.S. Navy. — 

Results show that the multi-strain vaccine—used on 
4,000 recruits at the Naval Training Center at Great 
Lakes, Ill., last winter—was 50% to 70% effective in re- 
ducing the incidence of Types 3, 4, and 7 of the group of 
respiratory diseases known as the APC viruses. 

Pointing out that the APC virus group is a specific 
type of illness commonly referred to as “grippe, catarrhal 
fever, virus pneumonia, and severe colds,” PHS added 
that its new vaccine is not a preventive to non-feverish 
infections generally designated as “common colds.” 

However, doctors involved in the Great Lakes trial 
say that initial results are so good that research can prob- 
ably turn up more potent products that will offer wider 
protection against virus-caused respiratory ills. 


Now It Can Be Told: 
What Speeded Up the A-Bomb 


One of the best-kept secrets of World War II—the 
Thompson method for extracting plutonium—was de- 
scribed at the University of California last week, 13 
years after the method was developed. 

Dr. Stanley G. Thompson, who, in the postwar period 
has won fame as a co-discoverer of five elements, had, 
in 1942, only a bachelor’s degree in chemistry and eight 
years of industry experience with Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. His discovery that bismuth phosphate was an 
ideal chemical “handle” to separate plutonium from ura- 
nium is credited with giving the U.S. the atomic bomb 
a year or more ahead of expectation. 

Running counter to all scientific literature on the sub- 
ject, Thompson experimented with the compound, 
found that it carried out 98% of the plutonium with it. 
The process was then tried at Oak Ridge in 1943, and 
became the separation process at the Hanford Works. 

Dr. Thompson's process has been largely superseded 
by a less expensive solvent extraction method, which in 
time may be replaced by pyrometallurgical or volatility 
processes. 


Air Stolen From Outer Space 
May Pave Way to Interplanetary Travel 


Six bottles of air captured from outer space by Army 
Signal Corp scientists may help unravel some of the 
mysteries in rocketry and geophysics. Tests on these 
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samples could pave the way to missile flights, man-made 
satellites, and even space ships—all of which must travel 
through high-altitude atmosphere at high speed. 

The outer air was collected 75 miles up by steel bottles 
inside the nose cones of two 20-ft. Navy-developed Aero- 
bee rockets launched from the White Sands Proving 
Grounds in New Mexico. Each bottle trapped § qt. of 
the very thin air, which will be studied at the University 
of Michigan and the Max Planck Institute for Chemis- 
try in Mainz, Germany. 


AEC Reports Progress 


In Atomic Power Development 


First details of recent U.S. developments in the field 
of controlled thermonuclear research (atomic power from 
the H-bomb reaction) were outlined in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s 20th semiannual report. Among the 
facts disclosed: 

¢ Deutrium (heavy hydrogen) if “fused” into heavier 
elements now promises to provide a virtually unlimited 
source of energy. However, it will take a temperature of 
100-million centigrade (equal to temperatures in the in- 
terior of the sun) to fuse the deutrium. 

¢ Scientists’ big problem now is to create an electric 
or magnetic field that will insulate the walls of the re- 
action chamber from such phenomenal temperatures. 
Any now-known material would vaporize instantly at such 
temperatures (BW—Jul.21°56,p83). 

¢ A controlled thermonuclear power unit that will pro- 
duce no neutrons at all—and therefore require no sitield- 
ing like that necessary for the hydrogen isotope fusion 
reactor—may eventually be developed. But that unit— 
probably a helium fusion furnace--is still a long way off. 


Research Briefs 


The Bureau of Mines has developed a new method of 
separating tantalum and columbian—two metals that are 
very hard to split apart. Columbian is used to make 
high-temperature alloys, tantalum for electronic equip- 
ment ranging from radio and ‘T'V sets to radar instra- 
ments. 


Ultrasonics may be used to indicate when cattle have 
reached the right market condition. An instrument 
called the sonascope—being tested for such a purpose at 
Colorado A&M College—is turned on a shaved 2-in. 
square over an animal’s right rear rib. 


The battle against heart disease is advancing at the 
University of Pittsburgh. A team of researchers has veri- 
fied the presence of lipoprotein in the wall of “degen- 
erated” human arteries. 


Biochemical studies of amino acids present in normal 
and tumor tissue of mice may help develop more effec- 
tive chemotherapeutic agents for cancer. Scientists at 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, are using the 
results of such studies in seeking drugs that will inter- 
fere with the synthesis of vital cell coriyponents in cancer. 
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For Olin Mathieson, the merger road is ended— 
but growth has just begun. From here out, Pres. 
Thomas S$. Nichols looks to research to spark 
the big expansion he sees coming when... . 


Olin Turns to Lab for Growth 


“We're calling a halt,” says Nichols,..“to 
growth-through-acquisition, except in very 
special instances.” 


“From here on, Olin Mathieson will depend 


for growth on self-generated expansion . , .” 


tin Matsaieson CHEMICAL Corp, 
O this week rang down the curtain 
on its era of mergers—just two years 
after its official birth as a combination 
of two of the country’s most merger- 
minded companies. 

Acquisition of 40% 
F. H. McGraw & Co., 
outfit, brings to a close an ambi- 
tious growth-through-acquisition _ pro- 
gram that has made Olin Mathieson 
one of the nation’s most diversified 
manufacturers and boosted sales to 
$560-million in 1955. 

That doesn’t mean that Olin Ma- 
thieson intends to stop growing and 
expanding. It simply means that the 
company is taking a new route to its 
expansion goals. Instead of reaching 
outside to bring other companies into 
its fold, says Thomas S. Nichols, the 
company's volatile president (cover), 
growth henceforth will be strictly from 
the inside, through research and de- 
velopment. 

lo that end, Olin Mathieson set up 
a few weeks ago a Central Research 
Dept. under V.-P. Fred Olsen (cover) 
as research director. The company is 
also embarking on a crash program to 
bring better integration to its widely 
diversified divisions, so that each arm 
of the combine can better profit from 
the merits and knowhow of the others. 
¢ Tuming Point—Growth-by-acquisi- 
tion came naturally to Olin Mathieson, 
which ranks as fourth largest chemical 
company in the U. S. in sales but 
branches out in all directions into lines 
that have little relation to chemicals. 


ownership in 
construction 


“. . . but by 1960 we expect gross in- 
come to top $1.2-billion, net to pass 


$110-million.”’ 
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When it was formed, each of its two 
components had a long history of ac- 
quisitions. Olin Industries, Inc., was 
involved in brass, explosives, firearms, 
polyethylene film, cellophane, cigarette 
paper. Mathieson Chemical Corp. was 
in drugs and pharmaceuticals as well as 
industrial and agricultural chemicals 
and petrochemicals. 

But now the acquisition goals set by 
top management of the combined 
company have largely been reached. In 
the future, says Pres. Nichols, expan- 
sion will be accomplished entirely 
through retained earnings. No new 
stock shares will be issued. Either a 
particular line of business will be de- 
veloped from within—or Olin Mathieson 
will stay away from it. Exceptions to 
this rule of thumb will be few and far 
between, and any acquisitions will be 
acquired for cash, or for stock already 
issued. 
¢ Raising Sights—Olin Mathieson ex- 
pects this change in its expansion diet 
to mean not less growth, but more. 
Through the regime of research, integra- 
tion, and internal financing Nichols and 
the other two leading figures in this 
master plan—John M. Olin, chairman 
of the board, and John W. Hanes, 
chairman of the finance committee—ex- 
pect to double today’s sales to $1.2- 
billion by 1960 and almost triple pre- 
tax earnings to $230-million. 

This is in itself a remarkable target 
—since only two other basicaliy chemical 
companies (du Pont and Union Car- 
bide) have ever nudged sales up over 
the billion-dollar-mark. In view of the 














* 


sebear 


“The company does not have, nor does it expect to have, a dominant sales position in any single product field.” 
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PAYLOADER® 


2,048 TONS per DAY 


Industrial plants all over the country report exceptional satisfaction 
with the performance of the new “PAYLOADER” models. They 
not only handle more tonnage than earlier “PAYLOADER” ma- 
chines, but are way ahead of other front-end loaders in design and 
the features that make them MORE PRODUCTIVE. 


Whether you want a big unit that can load 256 Tons of Sulphur per 
hour as this one is doing or one that can go in and out of boxcars — 
or a size in between — there’s a proven “PAYLOADER” model to 
fic your bulk handling requirements. And there is a nearby Hough 
Distributor with complete sales-service facilities ready to serve you. 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 953 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Lil. 


PAYLOADEF 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY —INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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“ .. fundamental to the suc- 

cess of OM’‘s plan is a fast 

integration program .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 140 


limits set by the shift in expansion 
tactics, it’s even more startling. 

Somewhere around $444-million will 
be expended on new plant and equip- 
ment during the years 1956-1960, says 
Hanes, yet there won’t be any drastic 
move out into new fields. Olin Mathie- 
son has closed the circuit for the mo- 
ment on the lines of endeavor it wants 
to pursue. 

Most eyebrow-raising is the goal of a 
tremendous net-before-taxes jump. A 
sudden switch to expansion-from-with- 
in, as Wall Street observers have long 
noted, usually makes a company’s net 
profits suffer—at least for a few years 
until a new equilibrium point can be 
found. 

This may not be a great hurdle for 
Hanes, famed for his seeming inex- 
haustible bag of fiscal tricks. But if it 
comes off, it certainly will be an eye- 
opener to the score of other chemical 
companies that have tried to pull a 
similar stunt—and have failed. 
¢ Foundation—Fundamental to the suc- 
cess of Olin Mathieson’s plan, its offi- 
cials admit, is a fast integration pro- 
gram, and another year of “refinement” 
of the organization. The company must 
get into smooth working operation a 
system of better communications among 
its scattered divisions, and must con- 
tinue the reorganization of its many 
product lines into more “compatible” 
groups—and shuck off some few product 
lines that don’t fit into the over-all cor- 
porate scheme. 

All this, savs Pres. Nichols, is now 
well launched toward accomplishment— 
at the levels of management, of sales, 
or research and development. 

The task won’t be easy, because of 
Olin Mathieson’s wide product range. 
It must integrate into the over-all pat- 
tern, caustic soda and jet fuels, railread 
fusees and plant foods, nonferrous 
metals and sulfuric acid, power-driven 
fastening tools and flashlights, cod liver 
oil and fabricated metals. But with the 
merger parade at an end, the task is 
essential. 


|. Interim Tactics 


It’s a long road, of course, from the 
research lab to the profit statement in 
an annual report, so Olin Mathieson 
may have to look a little closer at hand 
for some of that $600-million boost in 
sales between now and 1960. With 
luck, and a well organized management 
program, the company may be able to 
attain its 1960 goals without the re- 
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we have the answer on high-horsepower torque converters 


We’ve been learning the answers since the early thirties, 
when we made our first fluid drive for an oil drilling rig. 
National Supply now makes two types for these rigs—as 
well as a full line of torque converters for earthmovers, 
mining machinery and other very heavy duty equipment 
from 100 to 1000 horsepower. 

Machinery like this can do quite a lot more work in a 
given time, when it is equipped with a National Supply 
torque converter. . 

To see why, imagine a big converter-equipped bulldozer 
clearing a building site. As the dirt piles up in front of the 
blade, the torque converter automatically increases the 
bulldozer’s push. If the bulldozer gets behind a smaller pile 


of earth, the torque converter cuts down the push and speeds 
up, so the bulldozer moves faster. Through all this the 
engine runs at close-to-constant speed, never in danger of 
stalling, always putting out its best horsepower. The ’dozer 
can always operate at top capacity; it moves more earth 
in a day than it possibly could without a torque converter. 

There’s less maintenance for the engine because it never 
lugs, and because the National Supply torque converter 
cushions it from shock. Why not let a National Supply 
engineer study your power-transmission problems and tell 
you just how torque converters could help you? The 
Natioial Supply Company, Two Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pace-setters in the progress of 


industrial power transmission 


HOW ENGINES RUN 
A TEMPERATURE 
WITHOUT A FEVER 


We Play Doctor 


Deep-down engine temperatures 
don’t register a fever on the dash- 
board of your car. Our engineers 
take readings on the wearing 
effect of extremes of friction-heat. 
Taking an engine’s temperature 
helps us provide bearings which 
keep your car running smoothly, 
powerfully—without a thought 
from you. 


Your Car Never Had It So Good 


Modern automotive engineering 
and mechanical skill are the 
answers. Accuracy in engine parts 
production is the reason for the 
efficiency and stamina built into 
today’s gas and diesel engines. 
The car, truck or tractor you 
choose represents the finest value 
your dollar ever bought. 


For over thirty years, we 
have made steel-backed 
bobbitt and copper-lead 
bearings for foremost 
vehicle manufacturers. We 
also originated the uni- 
versally adapted “Thin- 
Wall” bearing. 


DETROIT ALUMINUM 
& BRASS CORPORATION 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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.. . the new setup could 
permit OM to cut its out- 
lay below $120-million . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 140 


search lift—by coasting on its present 
sales momentum and investing in a few 
more commercially available processes 
and products. 

Most obvious example of how this 
type of operation can be worked out is 
the Olin Mathieson aluminum project 
at Clarington, Ohio (BW —Jun.16'56, 
p88). The project, as originally planned, 
loomed large in Olin Mathieson’s 
future. It included an alumina plant, 
one of the largest aluminum rolling 
mills in the country, an investment of 
$120-million—but no new process, and 
a few process innovations. 

Just this week, however, Olin 
Mathieson is reported to have teamed 
up with Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
and adjusted its original plans to what 
will be a far more profitable arrange- 
ment both from the standpoint of dol- 
lar investment and a speeded-up on- 
stream date. The two companies are 
forming, on a 50-50 ownership basis, 
Olin Revere Copper Corp., which will 
own Clarington facilities originally 
planned by Olin Mathieson alone. 

The new setup could permit Olin 
Mathieson to cut its own outlay below 
$120-million, and should triple the 
aluminum plant’s capacity to 180,000 
tons a year (from which Olin Mathie- 
son will still get 60,000 tons a year). 
¢ Coal and Chemicals—Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. will still sup- 
ply coal for power plants at the site 
from coal mined close at hand. As vet, 
though, there’s no official confirmation 
of an Olin Mathieson-Pitt Consol deal 
involving the experimental low-tem- 
perature coal carbonization plant that 
Pitt Consol is building at Clarington 
to supply part of the fuel. 

But the proximity and interdepend- 
ence of the operations at Clarington 
would seem to offer Olin Mathieson a 
good chance to try to catch up with 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.—leader 
in coal research among the chemical 
companies. The reason for chemical 
interest in coal carbonization is that you 
get as a byproduct of the process a valu- 
able mixture of tars and coal chemicals, 
which can in turn be processed and 
sold as raw material for petro-chemicals. 
And that’s important, what with the 
rising price of natural gas as a raw 
material for petrochemicals. 

Olin Mathieson’s continuing inter- 
est in the whole idea of the possible 
utilization of coal in future expansion 
plans shows even more clearly in 
its own experimental unit for the pro- 
duction of synthesis gas by partial oxi- 
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dation at Morgantown, W. Va. In ? 


operation since late last May, the unit 
is currently being used for experimental 
purposes only, but is capable of produc- 
ing synthesis gas in an amount required 
to turn out over 80 tons of ammonia 
(or equivalent methanol) per day. 

¢ 1960 and After—A firming up of coal 
pians would help iieunenelll to make 
that $1.2-billion sales figure for 1960 
a reality. But after 1960 Olin Mathie- 
son will have to rely more completely 
oa the fruits of its own research and 
development if it hopes to keep the 
expansion ball roiling along lines of cur- 
rent production endeavor. 


ll. What Research Can Do 


It’s because Olin Mathieson execu- 
tives are well aware of this that they 
have been concentrating in recent weeks 
on how to get the most mileage out of 
what was formerly a largely divisional 
research effort in a number of widely 
separate fields. It’s what led to the new 
Central Research Dept. setup. 

The turn toward integration in re- 
search, of course, is in line with similar 
organization changes in management, 
operations, and sales. But because of 
the nature of basic research and the 
problem of getting theoretical and prac- 
tical efforts into balance, it’s a tougher 
job in research than in the other fields 
of organization. 
¢ Dividing Line—The new research 
setup marks off clearly defined areas 
setting off the basic research of the 
central department from developmental 
research in the divisions. One of the 
cardinal rules is that Olsen’s Central 
Research Dept. shall confine itself 
strictly to matters in which the desire 
to “understand” is the motivating 
force. 

Members of this 30-man_ funda- 
mental research team (stationed at New 
Haven) are about equally divided—half 
of them physicists and mathemati- 
cians, half chemists and chemical en- 
gineers (with a couple of biologists 
thrown in). They have no connection 
with any specific research problem of 
any division. Their major reason for 
being is to seek to fill some of the more 
painfully glaring “holes” in scientific 
knowledge—and so place the company 
in a better position in the scientific 
competition of the future. 

e Projects—Here are some of the types 
of projects that Olin Mathieson’s cen- 
tral sesearch is undertaking: 

e Basic research into the mechan- 
ism of catalysis. Developments in this 
field—the employment of substances 
that will alter the velocity of a reaction 
without in any way being involved in 
the reaction itself—have been glittering 
in recent years. But science still knows 
very little about precisely what happens 
in catalysis—except that certain sub- 
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—to feel how ¢ finger 
(of either hand) {Ms into natural, 
easy working position... how the 
over-size, plainly labeled control 
keys give direct “live” response 
... how Totals and Sub-totals are 
obtained instantly by depressing 
bars, with no space strokes 
required. This is the first 
adding machine to fit the human 
hand—the first new keyboard 
granted a patent in years! 


...then watch 
what happens here 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window before 
they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key 
machine you see what you're adding 
—so you can work quickly and 
accurately. Note, too, how Clear 
Signal prints automatically on 
tape with the first item following 
a total...also how True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or pre-setting! 


Notunal Way 
with-this [O-Rey 


Ideas about adding machines are 
changing fast since Friden developed 
Natural Way adding. Seems like every- 
body wants to go 10-key with Friden! 
Your Friden Man can show you why 
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save heat... 
cut operation costs 





NO HEAT LOSSES HERE! The vertical main steam line at left is insulated with 3” of K&M Hy-Temp and 2” of 
“Featherweight” 859% Magnesia. Distribution manifold and branch mains are insulated with 2” 85% Magnesia. 


K&M HIGH-PRESSURE INSULATIONS 


K&M “‘Featherweight”’® 85% Magnesia Insulation is for use on 
piping and equipment with temperatures up to 600° F. It is a 
molded type of insulation which cannot burn and will not 
deteriorate with age. IT Is GOOD FOR THE LIFE OF THE EQUIP- 
MENT IT SERVES! In combination with K&M Hy-Temp 
Insulation, it is efficient to 1900° F. 


A K&M distributor-applicator can give you detailed infor- 
mation on saving money through heat conservation. Contact 
him or write for complete data. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA ® 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Company, Limited; Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver 


ENGINEERS WANTED —Career opportunities open for men qualified in product development, machine 
design, automation, plant management, pliant engineering and applied research. Write to Director 
of Engineering, Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambier 2, Pa. 
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stances act in certain cases. If Olin 
Mathieson researchers come up with 
even part of the answer—that could 
have far-reaching repercussions in plants 
making everything from sulfuric acid 
to petrochemicals and polymers. 

¢ Radiation chemistry. Research- 
ers at New Haven will try to find out 
what energy conditions permit matter 
to take the form of a liquid, solid, or 
gas—what causes atoms to let go of 
each other, permits bonds to slip apart, 
allows other atoms to slip into posi- 
tion. Most practical application for 
Olin Mathieson, of course, is in the 
chemistry of ammonia, methane, and 
ethane—all of which it produces from 
natural gas, as a base to petrochemical 
operations. 

e The relation between the or- 
ganic structure of substances and what 
they do—for example, what it is that 
makes insecticides act as killers, whether 
it is something in the organic structure 
of other substances that makes them 
poisonous, or disease-causing. Biochem- 
ists have long acknowledged that tox- 
icity alone doesn’t explain the action 
of many insecticides, fungicides, and 
so on. Any support for the theory of 
a connection with organic structure 
would prove of immediate value in 
agricultural chemicals. 

¢ The whole question of the struc- 
tural strength of alloys and metals. 
Olin Mathieson is staking out a big 
place in its future for metals produc- 
tion, expects sales in this field alone 
to rise to one-quarter of that $1.2-bil- 
lion 1960 total. It hasn’t gone in so 
far for the “roma:itic” metals lines 
such as titanium, zirconium, and 
lithium. It has stuck to the old non- 
ferrous standbys—copper, brass, alu- 
minum, and so on—and to perfecting 
such fabricating and shaping techniques 
as its well-known Roll-Bond process for 
creating a pattern of cubing within a 
single sheet of metal. 

Some major theory—say, a solid 
theory as to why a tiny bit of chromium 
and nickel will stop iron from rusting 
—could put Olin Mathieson close on 
the heels of some of the country’s 
leading alloy and high-temperature 
metals producers in basic metallurgical 
technology. 


lll. Research and Sales 


There’s an almost endless list of sim- 
ilar subjects that Olin Mathieson’s new 
central research units hopes someday 
to tackle. In the meantime, there is 
another important string to the com- 
pany’s research bow—one that’s more 
closely related to that $1.2-billion sales 
target for 1960. 

Each division—organized along prod- 
uct lines—will also be working simul- 
taneously on its own problems, inte- 
grating its work closely with its own 
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“ .. Olin Mathieson has re- 
cently augmented its staff 
of trained agronomists . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 140 


expansion plans as well as the long- 
range growth plan of the company. 

Aside from the Metals Div.—which 
will be directly aided by the research 
projects on alloys and metals—here’s 
where developmental research in other 
main product groups is heading. 
¢ Film, Paper, Forest Products—Pack- 
aging materials are now the sales back- 
bone of this group, so it’s natural that 
such items as paper (fine grade paper, 
cigarette paper, and so on), cellophane, 
and polyethylene are getting the lion’s 
share of attention. 

There has also been some speculation 
as to whether Olin Mathieson—the only 
major chemical company that does not 
make its own basic plastic or resin raw 
materials—will move into that field. 
Since polyethylene competition has 
been getting rougher, OM divisional 
researchers might decide to concentrate 
elsewhere—but there’s certainly some 
heavy thought going on about it. 
¢ Agricultural Chemicals—Continued 
growth in this field—scheduled to dou- 
ble in sales in four years—will mean a 
never-ending search for new products. 
So Olin Mathieson has recently aug- 
mented its staff of trained agronomists. 
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Study the issues and the candidates— 
and then decide where you stand 


You wouldn’t buy a new car without at least 
driving it around the block. 

You wouldn’t buy a new house without 
checking up on the neighborhood, the schools, 
and any back taxes. 

So vote—but don’t vote in the dark in this 
exciting election year. 

Listen to what candidates are saying on TV 
and radio. 

Read your newspapers—especially the politi- 


cal news and editorial page. 

Talk things out with your neighbors over the 
back fence and at the filling station on the cor- 
ner. Take part in the discussion group at your 
church, club, lodge, or school. 

Think about the issues and the candidates— 
and then make up your own mind. Remember, 
nobody is in that voting booth but you and your 
conscience. Step behind that curtain with pride 
on election day. Then vote as a free American. 


--------- WOTER’S CHECKLIST---------: 


1. Be sure you’re regis- 
tered. 


2. Study the issues and 
candidates. Go to rallies. 
Ask questions. Read the 


papers. Listen to speeches. | November 6th. 


3. Mark up a sample bal- 
lot in advance. (They are 
published in the papers.) ° 


4. Join your neighbors at 
the polls on Election Day 


} REGISTERED ¢ 
VOTERS 


You can’t vote if you're not regis- 
tered. You lock yourself out of the 
polls, unless you’re a registered 
voter. And you and only you can 
get your name in the Registration 
Book. When they call the roll on 
election day, will you be there? Do 
you know anyone who won't? 
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Fine year-round climate. 
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town of Sweetwater, Texas, 
whose population is approx- 
imately 15,000. 
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(high performance fuel) production. 
Two years before the merger of Olin 
Industries and Mathieson Chemical, 
the two companies sponsored a joint 
foray into hydrazine—a derivative of 
ammonia that was used as an early so- 
called “rocket fuel.” Result of the 
venture was the country’s first commer- 
cial plant making hydrazine. 

Since then, the field has broadened 
considerably. Olin Mathieson has ac- 
quired 50% interest in Reaction Mo- 
tors (designer and tester of rocket mo- 
tors) and 25% interest in Marquardt 
Aircraft Co. (of which OM’s V.-P. Wil- 
liam Foster has just become chairman). 

More importantly, some of Olin 

Mathieson’s top researchers are reported 
to be working hard in the relatively 
new field of “flame chemistry’”—in 
which reactions always take place at 
high speed and high temperature. It 
follows logically that Olin Mathieson 
is looking at the whole range of pos- 
sible new jet fuels (centering around 
the boron compounds), and stands a 
good chance of making a name for it- 
self in this field in the years ahead. 
« Explosives and Ammunition—The 
company’s interest in this field is a 
legacy of Olin Industries. Today, it 
makes and sells a complete line of such 
things as rifles, shotguns, cartridges, 
dynamite, black powder, blasting caps 
—and through subsidiaries produces and 
distributes Ramset power-actuated 
tools, and sells equipment for mining 
coal by compressed air. 

The big developmental research push 
here is On opening up new markets. 
Solid propellants, which are essentially 
explosives, should become a standard 
market product in the next decade—for 
use in any number of things, including 
missile boosters, jet engine starters, 
starters, stud-rivet drivers for building. 
¢ Drugs and Pharmaceuticals—From an 
over-all corporate point of view, plans 
for expansion through research and de- 
velopment are perhaps most modest in 
E. R. Squibb & Sons Div.—maker of 
various antibiotics, hormones, cortisone 
derivatives, tranquilizers, and other 
medicines. The sales rise over the 
next four years is projected at only 
55%. 

Yet even here, research is picking 
up momentum. Squibb has for some 
months been looking toward a major 
development in the tranquilizer field. 
It is pushing results of a whole series 
of new drugs for heart disease, and 
(like everyone else in pharmaceuticals) 
is searching for the elusive broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic that will be the panacea 
for all virus ailments. 
¢ Coordinating—How well all the indi- 
vidual research efforts manage to jell 
—and how well they can be made to 
compensate each other—is, of course, 
ultimately up to Olsen and the divi- 
sional research directors. END 
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ally distinctive Christmas cards, all with cus- 
tomer’s name. To attract big-volume sales, line 
includes many greetings specially designed for 
business firms and professional people. Un- 
equalled in luxury features, superior quality, 
outstanding illustration. Unlimited subject-ap- 
peal, wide price range. Up to $5 to $100 com- 
mission on each sale. Full or part time, Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Old, established firm. For 
handsome sample-presentation, write Process 
Corp., 1950 8. Troy, Dept. ME-5, Chicago 23, Ill. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


ae 
Sales Letters — 6 “Psychological Masterpieces 
that will get results, as Blue Chip firms rated 
AAA-1 will testify: $500.00. Robt. E. Jackson, 
6309 No. Albany Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Moil Order-Exciting home business or office side 
iine. Mail order executive will show you how to 
net large profits with no investment in mer- 
chandise or advertising required. Experience 
not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in Free confidential letter. Write: Impact! Inc. 

8 Pavae Avenue, Dept. 10-8B, Cleveland 14, 


Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 86BW4, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on business, 
farms and income property for sale throughout 
U. S. Deal direct with owners. Write: U. L 
Buyers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst Ave., Dept. BW6, 
Los Angeles 27, Calif 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Select-A-Gift Lets Recipients Choose Xmas Gift 
they want at the price you want tc pay. You 
pick gift price group from 5 categories—$6.70 
to $50. Send us list of recipients. We do the rest 
Get details of this easy, appropriate way to 
end your company Xmas gift problems now. 
Write Maritz Sales Builders, 4200 Forest Park 
Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS ... 





to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box b Be sure to oddress 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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THE TREND 





The Real Problems of Small Business 


The Cabinet Committee on Small Business has 
submitted an illuminating report to Pres. Eisen- 
hower. From it should come concrete action for (1) 
helping new businesses get started and (2) assisting 
small business generally (page 96). 

The eight-page document is refreshingly free of 
the political demogoguery that so often accompanies 
pleas for aid to small business. The committee, 
headed by Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, refused to foster the notion 
that small enterprise lies prostrate in this day of 
economic boom. It points out that the economic 
conditions that help big business get bigger also 
open opportunities for many smaller firms, particu- 
larly those in the service fields. 

But the report recognizes that, behind all the 
shouting, there are specific problems that have 
emerged in the postwar years. These problems par- 
ticularly affect manufacturing firms. 

Much of the report deals with the first and biggest 
problem of any business—money. 

Briefly, the committee supports proposals to re- 
duce the tax rate to 20% (from 30%) on the first 
$25,000 of corporate income. This, according to 
the committee, “would help the smaller firms to 
retain earnings for financing expansion . . . to give 
them some advantage in pricing . . . and generally 
encourage the formation of new businesses.” 

It also recommends a liberalization of the tax de- 
preciation rules to include used—as well as new— 
capital equipment. It would limit this to purchases 
not exceeding $50,000 in any one year. 

The report also suggests that a taxpayer have the 
option (which is now in the hands of the Internal 
Revenue Service) of paying estate taxes in install- 
ments over a 10-year period. This would apply 
where the bulk of the estate is made up of invest- 
ments in a closely held business. It’s a concrete 
proposal that might prevent forced mergers or sales 
of assets when the founder or chief owner of a 
business dies. 

Beyond that, the report would give owners of 
small businesses (with 10 or less stockholders) the 
right to have themselves taxed as partnerships, giv- 
ing them the advantages of limited liability and 
continuity of legal existence without the “added 
burden” of a corporate income tax. 

The committee would let the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission exempt from registration issues 
of corporate securities up to $500,000, instead of 
the present $300,000 limit. And it asks Pres. Eisen- 
hower to direct federal procurement agencies, in 
awarding contracts, not to consider the need for 
advanced payments as an indication of inability to 
fulfill a contract. 


152 


In more general terms, the report urges that the 
Small Business Administration, now due to die in 
1957, get a new lease on life as quickly as possible. 
This would help it keep what good personnel it has 
and to hire even better people. 

It also recommends that reports required by the 
government from small businesses be simplified and 
reduced. It would eliminate, for instance, the quar- 
terly Social Security reports, since the same informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Legislation, the report says, should be adopted to 
strengthen the government’s hand in dealing with 
mergers. This follows the lines suggested in the 
1956 Economic Report of the President. For ex- 
ample, it would allow the Federal Trade Commission 
to seek injunctions before filing formal complaints 
against mergers. 

This White House document makes no claims that 
its recommendations are any panacea for small busi- 
ness problems. In fact, it suggests more study, in- 
cluding an early conference of leading businessmen, 
economists, educators, and researchers. They would 
discuss measures for helping small businesses take 
advantage of today’s technological and managerial 
advances. 

This is an approach we like. It recognizes the 
dynamics of business in the surging U.S. economy. 
What small businesses want more than anything else 
is to grow larger. 


Protection for the South 


The South, great exporter of cotton, tobacco, and 
other farm products, has been the traditional strong- 
hold of free trade in this country. 

But the South has been industrializing rapidly. 
In particular, its textile industry has been growing 
fast: In 1947, the South Atlantic states accounted 
for 39% of all textile jobs; in 1954, it was 47%. 

Now Japanese textiles are invading the U.S. 
market. The South claims its new textile industry 
is suffering. 

This, of course, is the background for the curious 
foreign trade plank in the new Democratic Party 
platform, which (1) “vigorously” supports the Hull 
reciprocal trade program as a means of expanding 
trade among free nations and (2) castigates the 
Republicans for administering this program with “a 
very flagrant disregard of . . . important segments 
of our economy, resulting in serious economic injury 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans... .” 

Thus, the shift of the textile industry from New 
England to the South has been accompanied by a 
switch from free trade to a plea for protectionism. 
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HYATT HELPS 
FIREBIRD II 


SAVE FUEL! 





Unique regenerator operates in 1300° F 
exhaust on special HYATT Roller Bearings 


To enable the Firebird II to operate almost 
as economically as a conventional.car, GM 
engineers designed a drum-type regener- 
ator which revolves through the gas turbine 
exhaust, recovers 80% of its 1300° ¥ heat, 
and transfers it to the intake air< 








No ordinary bearings, howeyér, could handle 
this job. So HYATT designed special roller 
ROLLER bearings which op€rate efficiently and de- 
BEARINGS J : aa : . 
pendably in this punishing service. Just as 
dependably as do the millions of HYATT 
taper bearings which are used in nearly 
half the automobiles being built today! 





Remember, HYATT is America’s first and 
foremost builder of roller bearings—a major 
source of supply for the automotive indus- 
try. Hyatt Bearings Division of General 
Motors, Harrison, New Jersey. 


POE nossen cxannes 


STRAIGHT | Te ee TAPER 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical ram materials 


- 
— 


HIS decorative plastic covering 
for shelves, drawers, or walls 
is practical as well as pretty. Takes 
grease, fruit juices, even alcohol. 
Won't wilt under a hot casserole. 
A team of raw materials from 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical helps 
achieve these advantages. First 
a fiber base stock is bonded with 
Hycar latex—to provide toughness 
and dimensional stability. Then 
a Geon polyvinyl coating adds 
a smooth, super-durable finish. 


. a= \- | 


Marvalon decorative materials are made by The Munising Paper Co., 
Munising, Michigan, subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


Geon helps retailers hang up more sales 


Result — successful new product! 

Versatile materials from B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company can 
work wonders for you. Geon poly- 
vinyls are the raw materials for 
products from flexible upholstery to 
rigid pipe, or the coating for other 
materials. Hycar is a dry rubber for 
gaskets or fuel hose, or a latex coat- 
ing for paper, textiles, or glass fibers. 

For further information write 
Department P-9, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


to - 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


= » 
NS ACT TESTI CON polyviny! materials  HYCAR American rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers » HARMON colors 





